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THE session just ended has left little or no traces upon our statute 
book. It will not be remembered for any serious attempt at legis- 
lation. Its time has been frittered away in irrelevant discussions, 
raised for the most part on questions which never ought to have 
been asked, and which never ought to have been answered. No 
doubt the war accounts largely for the barrenness of the legislative 
harvest. To speak the plain truth, neither the Ministry nor Parlia- 
ment nor the country had the heart to occupy themselves with 
home legislation while public attention’was absorbed by the campaign 
in South Africa. Even, however, if the war had been brought to 
a close before the meeting of Parliament the system of obstruction 
adopted by the Irish party must of itself have proved fatal to successful 
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legislation. Throughout the session we have had to deal with an 
Opposition not directed against any particular measure, but animated 
by the avowed desire to render parliamentary government impossible, 
and by so doing to bring the British constitution into discredit. 
The rules, regulations, and usages of the House of Commons are all 
based upon the assumption that its members, however they may 
disagree in their views, are all actuated by an honest intention to do 
their duty as the chosen representatives of the United Kingdom 
and to uphold the authority of Parliament. In virtue of this 
assumption every latitude has hitherto been allowed to parlia- 
mentary criticism provided it was directed to the defeat or amend- 
ment of measures to which any member might object, whether with 
or without due cause. This latitude has been abused by the Irish 
Nationalists in order to render the work of Parliament incapable of 
performance. 

Seven years have come and gone since I wrote an article in this 
Review, entitled ‘ Justice to England,’ in which I used the following 
words : 

The common-sense of the British public may be relied upon to open their eyes 
to the plain fact that the Irish vote blocks the way to all legislation in the 
interest of England unless that legislation is of a kind to facilitate, or, at any 
rate not to retard, the cause of Home Rule. The Irish, whether Parnellites or 
anti-Parnellites, make no secret of their intention to render the concession of what 
they call justice to Ireland an essential preliminary to any act of justice to 
England. The British people are told in so many words that until they grant 
Home Rule to Ireland they are not to be allowed to legislate on their own affairs 
and for their own interests. And as things are the Nationalists have the power 
to make good their words. 


The forecast made in 1894 has been more and more justified by 
every year that has passed; and now in 1901, under an Unionist 
Ministry, possessing an overwhelming majority in both Houses, the 
power of the Irish Nationalists to paralyse the action of the British 
Parliament has been made more manifest than ever. 

So long as the conditions of our political system remain as they 
are, there is no reason to expect that the Irish nuisance—I know of 
no better term for the attitude adopted by the Nationalist party— 
will become abated. By granting household suffrage to Ireland we 
have placed parliamentary representation in the sister kingdom in 
the hands of an ignorant and needy peasantry, who, as long as they 
are guided by their priests and are led by professional agitators, will 
continue to elect members with the mandate to express their ani- 
mosity towards England, to bring her government into disrepute, to 
encourage her enemies, to exult in her misfortunes, and to force 
upon her the choice of submitting to parliamentary impotence or of 
repealing the Union. These remarks do not, of course, apply to the 
loyal representatives returned by the Protestant constituencies. But, 
when all exceptions are noted, four-fifths of the Irish members are 
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open enemies of England, members of the Imperial Parliament 
whose avowed aim is to compel the United Kingdom to consent to 
the severance of the Union under pain of seeing the mother of 
parliaments deprived of her authority to rule. The only fact that 
can be predicted with any certainty about the composition of the 
next Parliament is that, whatever may be the electoral losses or 
successes Of Conservatives or Liberals, the Irish Nationalist party 
will return to Westminster with undiminished, if not with increased, 
numbers. Nor is there any ground to imagine that after the next 
General Election the representatives returned on the Home Rule 
platform will be less hostile to England than their predecessors in 
the present Parliament. John Bright said, if I remember rightly, 
in connection with Mr. Bradlaugh, that however extreme a politician 
may be, somebody will always be found ready to go a step further. 
It seems difficult to imagine how the Irish Nationalists of the 
future can surpass Mr. Dillon or Mr. Redmond in their senseless 
hostility to England, or in the virulence of their insolent in- 
vectives. But just as O’Connell was succeeded by Isaac Butt, as 
Butt was replaced by Parnell, and as Parnell was followed by Dillon 
and O’Brien, so we may take it for granted that even these gentlemen 
will be supplanted in their turn by politicians even less worthy of 
the name. 

I am afraid, too, we may reckon with absolute assurance upon 
the Nationalist party being backed, in the future as in the past, by 
an important section of the English Liberals. It would be an insult 
to such men as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William 
Harcourt, not to mention others, to suppose that they do not 
bitterly resent, both politically and personally, their enforced 
association with the men who never lose an opportunity of vilifying 
the country of their birth. I have seen too much of politics not to 
be aware that, with us, statesmen of high character and position will 
submit to any humiliation sooner than sacrifice the interests of their 
party. Still, one must draw the line somewhere; and I should have 
thought that the present and the former leader of the Liberal party 
might have drawn the line when on the vote for 44,000,000/. for 
the Army Mr. W. Redmond shouted out, ‘The Army is not worth 
fourpence, not to say forty-four millions. The rottenest army in 
Europe!’ or when on the grant to Lord Roberts Mr. MeNeill 
declared ‘that the war had been conducted by Lord Roberts with 
the maximum of cruelty and the minimum of humanity.’ But on 
these and all the other numberless occasions throughout the session, 
when one Nationalist after another insulted the English Government, 
the English Army, and the English people, hardly one of the 
English Liberals had the manliness to stand up and declare that the 
language and the proceedings of the Irish Nationalists were a 
scandal against which he, as an Englishman, felt bound to raise his 
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protest. On the contrary, whenever the malignants went so far as 
to give rise to the intervention of the Speaker, some advanced 
Liberal was always forthcoming to palliate the outrage, while the 
bulk of the Liberal party signified their tacit approval either by 
voting with the Irish or by not voting at all. The cause of their 
acquiescence is capable of only one interpretation. The Liberals 
know that their only chance of regaining office, or of holding it if 
regained, is by securing the support of the Irish vote, and therefore 
they deem it their interest, if not their duty, to say or do nothing 
which can give umbrage to their unwelcome but indispensable allies. 
As it has been hitherto, so it must be hereafter. 

If, therefore, the Irish nuisance remains unabated we must 
expect to see the machinery of parliamentary obstruction more fully 
developed and more unscrupulously employed. Scenes, to use the 
euphemism employed by reporters to describe the howls and shouts 
and screams by which the Nationalists express their disapproval, will 
become of more frequent occurrence, and will be distinguished by an 
even more flagrant disregard of good manners and common decency. 
Futile discussions, intended only to waste time, will be the order of 
the day. Divisions, which serve no purpose except to protract the 
sittings, will be forced night after night upon a weary legislature. 
Serious consideration and discussion of any question whatever will 
become impossible so long as the House of Commons is converted 
into a bear garden ; and the whole of our administrative organisation, 
which depends for its efficiency on the authority of Parliament, will 
be put out of gear. Already there are symptoms that Parliament is 
losing its authority, and no longer commands its old influence in the 
country. Our leading newspapers, with the solitary exception of the 
Times, devote less and less space to parliamentary reports; the lists 
of names even on important divisions are given far less fully than 
they used to be a few years ago; and public opinion is far more 
influenced nowadays by newspaper articles than it is by parlia- 
mentary speeches. I do not say that the Irish nuisance is the sole 
cause of the decline in the authority of the legislature, but I do say 
that it is one of the chief causes. The British public finds it 
difficult to take serious account of an assembly which is powerless to 
maintain order and propriety within its own walls. The character 
of the House of Commons has inevitably deteriorated. There is a 
perceptible loss of self-respect amidst the rank and file of its members. 
Nobody in his senses would ever dream at present of describing the 
popular branch of the legislature as ‘the best club in all London.’ 
There is not a club in the West End or the City which would not 
have to close its doors if its members behaved towards each other in 
the fashion which has been introduced into Westminster by the Irish 
Nationalists. Evil communications corrupt good manners ; and the 
British members of the House of Commons would be more than 
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human if association with the Nationalist gang had not lowered their 
standard of what is right and fair in parliamentary debate. Supposing 
the system of persistent obstruction adopted by the Nationalists were 
the mere outcome of individual spite and disaffection, there might 
be ground to hope that with the disappearance of certain indi- 
vidualities, who have gained an evil prominence amidst their col- 
leagues, the system might be abandoned. But the system in 
question is not only ‘ pretty Fanny’s way,’ it is part and parcel of a 
deliberate policy. The Hibernian Home Rulers are convinced, as Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out the other day, that if they keep on long 
enough paralysing the action of the Imperial Parliament, and bring- 
ing its authority into disrepute, they will wear out the patience of 
the British public and force Parliament to grant Home Rule to 
Ireland for the sake of getting rid of an intolerable nuisance. They 
have found that physical force is powerless against the British Govern- 
ment ; that dynamite conspiracies are useless against the British 
police ; and that political alliances are of no avail when confronted 
by the solid good sense of the British public. What they have 
failed to achieve by force they hope to obtain by importunity. Just 
as the Boers fancy they can wear out the patience of England by 
carrying on a guerilla warfare, so the Nationalists imagine they can 
coerce the British public into the concession of Home Rule by petty 
aggressions repeated in perpetuity. In both cases our assailants 
have some cause for their faith. The Boers remember how England 
surrendered after the defeat of Majuba. The Home Rulers remember 
how the Liberal party capitulated to Mr. Parnell after the 
Kilmainham compact. In both instances this belief will, I am con- 
vinced, prove a delusion. But I cannot expect our enemies, whether 
in South Africa or in Ireland, to discard their delusions till they 
learn by bitter experience that, if needs be, England is prepared and 
determined to adopt any measures which may be necessary for the 
maintenance of the United Kingdom at home and of the British 
Empire abroad. How can this knowledge be best brought home ? 
That is the question for Englishmen to answer to-day. 

In one of the last interviews I ever had with my old friend the 
late Mr. W. E. Forster he made a statement to me which has ever 
since remained engraved in my memory. We were sitting alone 
together after dinner, talking as usual about the Irish difficulty, when 
he remarked to me— 

My experience in Ireland has led me to the conclusion that the real cause of 
the Irish difficulty is the possession by Ireland of parliamentary government. 
Every question which arises there is decided, not by the consideration of what is 
best for Ireland, but of what is best for the political interests of whichever of our 
two parties happens to be in power at the time the question arises. If Ireland 
could only be deprived of her Parliamentary representation for fifteen years and 


ruled during this suspension by me, or any man of courage and common-sense, 
I would undertake to make her peaceful, prosperous, and contented, and would 
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gladly stake my life on the success of my experiment. I cannot state this in 
public, as the utterance of such a sentiment would involve the loss of any political 
future there may be in store for me, But I should like my friends to know that 


this was my opinion. 

I do not answer for the verbal accuracy of each of the words used, but 
I am absolutely certain as to their sense being correctly reported in 
the above statement. As Mr, Forster has now been dead for many 
years, I think there is no breach of confidence in stating the impression 
left on his mind by his long and arduous career as Secretary of State 
for Ireland under Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. 

It would be foreign to my purpose to discuss whether this 
drastic remedy for Irish disaffection would have proved successful. 
I think it well, however, that at the present crisis Mr. Forster's 
opinion should be known—an opinion which I believe is shared by 
many living British statesmen, Liberals as well as Conservatives ; and 
that the Nationalists should be aware that there are not inconceivable 
contingencies under which a British Government might, in the 
interest of the United Kingdom, deem it necessary to deprive Ireland 
of Parliamentary representation for a more or less prolonged period. 
Happily these contingencies have not yet arisen; nor are they 
ever likely to arise, if the Irish malcontents realise that there are 
limits beyond which England cannot be assailed and harassed with 
impunity. It is only in the last resort that the British Parliament 
would consent to any measures which might be described as violations 
of the Act of Union. But if it once came to an issue of either dis- 
solving the union between Great Britain and Ireland, or of modifying 
the act of partnership, the ‘ predominant partner’ would choose the 
latter alternative without the slightest hesitation. 

Personally I have very little confidence in any alterations of 
our Parliamentary procedure as a means of abating the Irish nuisance. 
So long as there remain in the House of Commons some fourscore 
representatives, acting in unison together, who are resolved to 
protract proceedings and thereby to render legislation impossible, 
they will always succeed in baffling any regulations designed to 
render obstruction impossible. Machiavelli says that every prisoner 
must in the end escape from durance, because the prisoner is always 
thinking of how to get out, while the gaoler cannot be always, think- 
ing of how to keep the prisoner in confinement. This remark 
applies to the relations between the Nationalists and the Govern- 
ment. Whatever regulations may be made for the suppression 
of obstruction, the former are bound to win, because they are always 
thinking of how to evade these regulations, while the latter cannot 
be always thinking of how to enforce them. It is, however, obvious 
that there are certain measures which might be taken to curb the 
virulence of the Nationalist attacks—attacks directed nominally 
against the British Ministry, but in reality directed against the 
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British Parliament and the British public. Every member of the 
Legislature has on taking his seat in Parliament to swear allegiance 
to the Sovereign ; and it would be within the power of the House of 
Commons to pass a resolution to the effect that any member who 
broke his oath by expressing his open sympathy with His Majesty’s 
enemies and his desire for the success of their arms, should be ipso 
facto expelled from the House of Commons, and that any seat 
rendered vacant by expulsion should not be filled again before the 
next General Election. If such a resolution had been passed, some 
dozen Nationalist members at least would have been expelled during 
the session, and the power of the Nationalist vote would for the time 
have been diminished in proportion. Still, after a little experience 
it would be easy for the Nationalists to so modify their language 
as to protect themselves against the charge of having offered 
distinct encouragement, if not actual assistance, to the King’s enemies. 
Moreover, the relief obtained by this method would be only tem- 
porary, and would be deprived of its efficiency by the fact that it 
might have been represented as being adopted against Ireland and 
not against the United Kingdom as a whole. 

Fortunately there exists a means of abating the Irish nuisance 
which cannot fairly be described as a violation of the Act of Union, 
which applies equally to all portions of the United Kingdom, and 
which is urgently demanded in the interest of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The means in question is provided by a redistribution of 
seats throughout the United Kingdom. The basis of our existing 
representative system is the right of the majority to rule. Whether 
this right is a sound or unsound one in principle is not a question 
I am called upon to consider. It was deliberately adopted by the 
voice of the nation as represented by Parliament, and I may add that 
the measures by which supreme electoral power has been conceded 
to the most numerous, the poorest, and the least educated part of 
the population of the British Isles were supported by the Irish 
vote in Parliament. It follows logically that if the election of the 
representatives who have in the last resort to decide what party 
shall be in office, and what policy that party will have to pursue, is to 
be determined by the counting of heads, this counting must be con- 
ducted fairly. If, as at present, one part of the United Kingdom has 
an amount of representation utterly disproportionate to the number of 
its electors, the principle of the right of the majority to rule is mani- 
festly violated. This violation can only be set aside by a redistribution 
of seats, so as to render the number of representatives proportionate 
to the numbers of the electors in the different constituencies. It is 
not our English fashion to attach extreme value to symmetry or to 
resent too bitterly any anomalies in our electoral system. If the 
Irish representatives had been content to conduct themselves in 
accordance with the conditions which are essential to the maintenance 
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of the authority of the Imperial Parliament, the British public would 
probably have been willing to support for some time longer the 
inconveniences which must arise from gross inequalities in the 
distribution of seats throughout the United Kingdom. But as these 
inequalities confer upon Ireland a numerical power in Parliament 
utterly inconsistent with the principle on which our national institu- 
tions are based, there is all the more reason for rearranging the 
distribution of seats in accordance with facts as they stand. 

The figures speak for themselves. England, according to the 
careful calculations made by Mr. Kimber, the Member for Wands- 
worth, has 465 members; Wales has thirty ; Scotland has seventy- 
two; while Ireland has 103. The total number of the electors in 
the United Kingdom under the present franchise, which approaches 
very closely to manhood suffrage, is 6,823,585. It follows as a 
matter of course that if we divide the number of the electors by the 
number of seats (670), we find that under any system of equal 
representation each constituency should consist in round numbers 
of 10,000 voters. Under any approximation to constituencies equal in 
respect of population England would be entitled to 499 members, thus 
gaining thirty-four seats. Scotland would have sixty-nine seats, thus 
losing three. Wales would remain as she is, with thirty seats; while 
Ireland would have seventy-two, thus being deprived of thirty-one seats. 
That this should be so is only common justice. England not only 
contains some five-sevenths of the total population of the British Isles, 
but she exceeds them in a far higher proportion in wealth and trade 
and industry; and if I had not the fear of Scotland before my eyes, 
I should add that the predominant partner surpasses the other 
members of the firm in average good sense and intelligence. I should, 
however, lay no great stress on these considerations, as under the 
suffrage now established, wisely or unwisely, in this country wealth, 
intelligence and education have practically no electoral power. One 
voter, according to our modern political creed, is as good as another ; 
henceforward we are to be ruled by numbers. Then in the name of 
common sense and common justice let the numbers be counted in 
obedience to the rules of arithmetic. After all this is not much 
to ask. 

In order to make my meaning clear let me try and explain one 
mode by which the distribution of seats could be made to conform to 
the general principle, that if the majority has a right to rule, this 
majority should be constituted on terms of equality in respect of all 
the electors of the United Kingdom in whatever part of the kingdom 
they may happen to reside either by birth or choice. A Commission 
would have to be appointed to rearrange the constituencies of the 
country. For the sake of simplicity it would be better if all 
constituencies were made approximately equal in numbers. But 
practically there would be great difficulties in splitting up large 
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constituencies. The object in view would be equally well carried 
out if the Commission adopted, as the basis of their report, the 
general principle that no constituency, however large, should have 
more than one member for every 10,000 electors within its boundaries, 
and that no constituency with less than 10,000 electors should have 
any member atall. The electors in these disestablished constituencies 
would not lose their votes, but would have to exercise their fran- 
chise in any constituency with which their borough or county 
might be grouped. Various other combinations may be suggested 
by which equality of representation might be attained. All I contend 
for is that equality should in as far as possible be based on a 
numerical footing. The real cause of the excess of seats in certain 
portions of the United Kingdom and of their deficiency in others is 
to be found simply and solely in the decrease or increase of population 
in various districts which are due to natural causes. Owing to 
events which have no bearing on the subject under discussion the 
population of Ireland has decreased by at least 30 per cent. since 
the Act of Union, while the population of England has increased 
enormously, not only absolutely, but still more relatively. There 
are many contingencies possible, though perhaps not probable, under 
which the natural causes I have referred to might cease to act. In 
this case Ireland, Scotland and Wales might become under- 
represented as compared with England. Under such a contingency 
they would have a fair right to demand that the distribution of seats 
should be rearranged so as to correspond with the numerical 
proportions of the electorate in their respective countries. It should 
therefore be provided that upon each decennial census the Commission 
should report if any discrepancy had arisen between the number of 
seats allotted to each portion of the United Kingdom and the number 
of the electorate in that portion, of a sufficiently grave character to 
call for legislative redress. 

I need hardly say that such a measure as I suggest would affect 
not only the respective parliamentary representation of the four 
countries which compose the United Kingdom, but would affect even 
more strongly the respective parliamentary representation of the con- 
stituencies in every part of the United Kingdom. In England, where 
this effect would be the greatest, the action of economic and social 
causes—utterly beyond parliamentary control—is drawing the agri- 
cultural population from the country into the towns, and is depopulat- 
ing the small country towns, and thereby swelling the population of 
the large cities. There are twenty-five boroughs and one county in 
this country possessing an electorate of under 5,000, which should 
therefore cease to possess any individual political existence, and whose 
electors would have to be incorporated, if possible, with one another, 
or would have to be merged in some adjacent constituency. It is 
manifest the result of this change would be to increase the power of 
the urban electorate at the cost of the rural element. For the 
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moment the Unionists would be the gainers by a change of this 
kind ; but whether the gain is likely to be permanent is, to say the 
least, an open question. Even, however, if I held that the Radicals 
would gain in the long run by the artisan classes becoming more 
powerful at the polls than the agricultural classes, I should still 
hold that the equalisation of electoral power, so as to correspond with 
the increase or decrease of population in the various constituencies, 
is desirable not only as a matter of logic but as a matter of policy. 
From my point of view the question at issue is not one of party 
politics but of imperial politics. 

In the case of Ireland the net result of such a change as that 
proposed is more doubtful. In the sister kingdom there are four 
boroughs and five counties whose electorate is under 5,000, the lowest 
being Newry with 1,148 electors, and the highest being King’s 
County with 4,993. There are eighty-one constituencies with over 
5,000 electors and under 10,000, and there are only twelve whose 
electorate exceeds 10,000. It is clear that if strict arithmetical rules 
were observed, the latter would be the only constituencies in Ireland 
which would be unaffected by a Bill declaring that no constituency 
should return a representative except where there was an electorate 
of over 10,000, and close upon seventy Irish constituencies would 
have to be reconstructed. But in a large number of instances the 
electorate in the Irish constituencies possessing over 5,000 and under 
10,000 registered electors approaches so nearly to the superior limit 
that their right of representation might reasonably be left intact. 
Still it is manifest that the thirty-one seats Ireland would be called 
upon to surrender, in order to place her parliamentary representation 
on the same footing as that of the rest of the United Kingdom, would 
have to be mainly provided by the extinction of the smaller con- 
stituencies, that is, of those whose electorate does not exceed 7,000. 
The vast majority of these constituencies are represented by Nationalists. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with Irish electoral affairs to give any 
calculation of my own as to the exact addition which the transfer of 
voting power from small to large constituencies would produce in 
Ireland. But I know that the Unionists across St. George’s Channel 
consider that the transfer would be greatly to their advantage; and, 
what is more important, I gather from the intense hostility displayed 
by the Nationalists to any proposal for a redistribution of seats that 
the transfer in their opinion would be distinctly adverse to the 
Nationalist cause. If it is true, as both sides seem to agree, that 
under a fair system of representation the loyal North would com- 
mand a far larger relative vote than it does under the existing system, 
it is reasonable to conclude that, by establishing throughout the 
United Kingdom the principle of representation in proportion to 
population, the Irish vote would not only be decreased from 103 to 
seventy-three, but that of the seventy-three members returned by 
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Ireland to the Imperial Parliament a far larger relative proportion 
would be Unionists than is the case at present. Supposing this is 
so, the Irish Nationalist vote would then be reduced to proportions 
which would render it no longer formidable for purposes of obstruction. 

In as far as I can see there is one way only by which, short of 
a coup d’état, the reduction of the parliamentary representation of 
Ireland can be effected; and that is by legislation applying equally 
to all parts of the United Kingdom. I am by no means enamoured 
of the particular measure I have ventured to suggest, and I should 
be quite prepared to advocate any legislation which would effect the 
end I have in view, provided it was made applicable to England, 
Scotland, and Wales equally with Ireland. I can quite understand 
that the proposal I have made should meet with opposition from the 
English constituencies, which, under its operation, would cease to 
return members in their own names; from the members sitting for 
these constituencies ; and from the electoral agents whom its enact- 
ment would deprive of their occupation and their importance. I 
can sympathise with the politicians who would regard with alarm 
the great increase of electoral power the change must necessarily 
confer on the Metropolis and on the great industrial centres of popu- 
lation, and who deprecate the consequent diminution of the political 
influence of our rural districts. I can appreciate the dislike to the 
disappearance of old names, old traditions, and old associations 
involved in the adoption of equal electoral districts, as the basis of our 
parliamentary representation. I have as little liking as most of my 
fellow countrymen for any abstract principle being made the ground 
for legislation. All I contend is that the abnormal representation 
conferred on the Irish electorate by our existing system constitutes 
a grave peril to the working of parliamentary government, and in 
consequence affects the welfare and safety of the commonwealth. 
The issue to be decided is whether the evils arising from the over- 
representation of Ireland do or do not outweigh the inconvenience 
inevitably produced by causing representation to depend automatically 
on population. Plural voting would clearly have to be abolished. 
The representation of the Universities could hardly be defended 
under a system of numerical representation. Small boroughs in 
England, as elsewhere, would have to be merged in large uniform 
constituencies, All this 1 admit. What I would urge is that, when 
we once adopted household suffrage, we rendered necessary the 
changes above indicated. Sooner or later they have got to come; 
and, in my opinion, the sooner they come the better. 

There is, indeed, only one serious objection which can be raised 
against such a reduction in the representation of Ireland as that 
which I have proposed. It will undoubtedly be urged by the 
opponents of reduction that the change is precluded by the terms of 
the Act of Union, and that no reduction can be made in the number 
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of the seats allotted to Ireland in the Imperial Parliament without the 
consent of Ireland, as formulated by her legal representatives. It 
is obvious that this consent can never be obtained and, therefore, 
the objection is fatal, supposing its force is admitted. To this 
contention my reply would be that the number of seats laid down 
as allotted to Ireland by the Act of Union was not like the law of the 
Medes and Persians ‘ which altereth not.’ At the time of the Union 
the number of representatives accorded to Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament, as the consideration for the surrender of her own legisla- 
ture, was regulated in accordance with her then population as compared 
with that of the other portions of the realm. As her population has 
decreased within the last century by at least thirty per cent., it is not un- 
reasonable that her representation should be decreased proportionately. 
Were we to admit the contrary contention, it would follow that if, as is 
quite conceivable, her population should become only an insignificant 
fraction of the population of the United Kingdom she would still be 
entitled to return, as she does now, close upon one sixth of the members 
ofthe British Parliament : a conclusion which would best be answered 
by the phrase so familiar to all students of Euclid, Quod est absurdum. 
If the Act of Union is never to be modified in any particular, it is 
impossible to understand how vote by ballot, household suffrage, the 
disestablishment of the State Church, the alteration of the relations 
between landlords and tenants, and any number of similar acts of 
legislation never contemplated at the time of the Act of Union have 
been made law in Ireland without her representatives protesting 
against them as violations of the compact by which Ireland was 
indissolubly incorporated in the United Kingdom. 

Still, though the Nationalists’ contention is, as I hold, untenable, it 
is certain to be put forward whenever any change in our electoral 
system involving a redistribution of seats is brought forward in the 
Imperial Parliament. The plea that a reduction of the number of 
Irish representatives is ultra vires can obviously be only set aside 
by a Parliament wherein the Ministry of the day commands an 
overwhelming majority both in the Lords and in the Commons. 
The present Ministry commands this majority, but neither I nor 
anyone can predict how long this majority may be preserved, or, if 
it is once upset, how long a period may elapse before its restoration. 
No Government within our times has had such a reserve of power as 
the present, and the knowledge that this is so renders, however 
unjustly, a policy of inaction on their part a confession of incom- 
petence. The war has been not only an excuse but a justification 
hitherto for not dealing with any political reforms. But this 
justification will no longer be available as soon as the war is finished, 
and, without being unduly sanguine, the probabilities seem to be 
strongly in favour of peace being restored before the commencement 
of next session. During the session now ended the Irish nuisance 
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has become more intolerable than it ever was before, and there is 
every reason to anticipate that it will become more and more 
intolerable with each succeeding year. It is all very well to talk 
about the wisdom of letting sleeping dogs lie. But when the dogs 
instead of sleeping are barking and biting, it is time to put on the 
muzzles. If therefore the Ministry are well advised they will 
introduce a Bill next session to abate the Irish nuisance, not by 
any repressive measures, but by carrying out the principle which 
forms the root of all democracy, the right of the majority to rule. 
The recent Unionist Demonstration at Blenheim gave Mr. Chamber- 
lain an opportunity of showing that he was prepared to deal with 
the redistribution of seats, and experience has taught us that 
what Mr. Chamberlain wishes to have done he generally succeeds in 
getting done. An opportunity has come for doing justice to England. 
The parliamentary force at the disposal of the Government is fully 
capable of carrying a measure of redistribution which would give 
England and Ireland the full representation to which they are 
respectively entitled, and in the Unionist Cabinet we have more than 
one statesman exceptionally competent to devise and carry through 
Parliament a rearrangement of our constituencies which would satisfy 
at once public opinion and the requirements of abstract justice. 
The time, the power, the men, are forthcoming ; and the welfare of 
the United Kingdom demands that so signal an opportunity to abate 


the Irish nuisance should be made use of promptly and resolutely. 


Epwarp DICcey. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LORD ROSEBERY’S ESCAPE FROM 
HOUNDSDITCH 


Mr. GLADSTONE, as we now learn upon the unexpected testimony 
of Lord Tweedmouth, regarded the last twenty years of his life as 
having been spent in ‘ patching up old clothes.’ His achievements 
as a sartorial artist in politics approached, it must be admitted, the 
miraculous. Sut the patched-up suits of 1880, 1885 and 1892, 
though they served their immediate purpose, have, on the expand- 
ing conditions of contemporary politics, proved wretched wearing 
material. Not even Mr. Gladstone could have patched them up 
again. With amused dismay the new generation of Progressives 
have lately witnessed Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman piecing 
together the Gladstonian rags and remnants, with Sir William 
Harcourt holding the scissors, and Mr. John Morley unctuously 
waxing the thread. Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey are suffici- 
ently up to date resolutely to refuse even to try on the repatched 
garment, but they are not in a position to decline to associate with 
those who still believe the Gladstonian cut to be fashionable. Lord 
Rosebery is the only person who has turned his back on Houndsditch 
and called for a complete new outfit. This is the first step towards 
the regeneration of the Opposition. I say the Opposition advisedly, for 
the political opportunity of the moment is not for a regeneration of 
Gladstonianism or of ‘the Liberal Party,’ or of anything else that 
had its day in the last century, but solely for a live Opposition. 
That Opposition, when it comes, may call itself the Liberal Party or 
any other name that may be convenient. But it is certain that it 
will not be the old Gladstonian Party—quite the contrary, in fact— 
and that it will not become a political force until, meeting the new 
needs and expressing the new aspirations of the twentieth century 
—dealing, as Lord Rosebery rightly says, ‘in a new spirit with the 
new problems of the age ’"—it thereby makes itself into a practicable 
alternative to the Conservative Government. 

What then is the matter with the Liberals? For fifty years, in 
the middle of the last century, we may recognise their party as 
‘a great instrument of progress,’ wrenching away the shackles— 
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political, fiscal, legal, theological and social—that hindered individual 
advancement. The shackles are by no means wholly got rid of, 
but the political force of this old Liberalism is spent. During the 
last twenty years its aspirations and its watchwords, its ideas of daily 
life and its conceptions of the universe, have become increasingly 
distasteful to the ordinary citizen as he renews his youth from 
generation to generation. Its worship of individual liberty evokes no 
enthusiasm. Its reliance on ‘ freedom of contract’ and ‘ supply and 
demand,’ with its corresponding ‘voluntaryism’ in religion and 
philanthropy, now seems to work out disastrously for the masses, who 
are too poor to have what the economists call an ‘ effective demand’ for 
even the minimum conditions of physical and mental health necessary 
tonational well-being. Its very admiration for that favourite Fenian 
abstraction, the ‘ principle of nationality,’ now appears to us as but 
Individualism writ large, being, in truth, the assertion that each distinct 
race, merely because it thinks itself a distinct race (which it never 
is, by the way), has an inherent right to have its own government, 
and work out its own policy, unfettered by any consideration of the 
effect of this independence on other races, or on the world at 
large. 

Of all this the rising generations of voters are deadly tired. 
When they hear the leading Liberal debater shouting the Liberal 
war cry of fifty years ago, ‘Peace, Retrenchment and Reform,’ and 
explaining it as a claim for absolute quiescence in Downing Street, 
with the Treasury cutting down all expenditure, and the Cabinet 
doing nothing but tinker with the electoral machinery, what can 
they say but ‘ You are old, Father William’? And when they turn 
from Whig aspirations to Whig proposals, they see the official Liberal 
leaders, for lack of any live principle, committing themselves to a 
medley of projects which the man in the street, no less than the 
experienced administrator, regards as impracticable. 

Unable to conceive, their own obsolescence, the Liberals of the 
old rock account for the collapse of their party by the personal 
quarrels of their leaders. They have haled those leaders to the 
Reform Club, and insisted on a public outpouring of affection and 
esteem to reassure the nation as to their solidarity. The leaders 
have outpoured accordingly in moving copiousness, and we have 
now no excuse for doubting the warm friendship for Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman that underlies the resolution of so many of 
his colleagues to allow no public utterance of himself or his admirers 
to pass without prompt and explicit repudiation. But though this 
Reform Club farce has imposed on nobody—not even on the actors 
themselves—it has reduced the illusion of Liberal solidarity to 
absurdity, only to confirm another and more dangerous illusion, 
namely, that it is the South African War that has wrecked the 
Liberal Party. On the contrary, the war has raised the old I.iberal 
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guard from insignificance to unpopularity, for the party had fallen 
so low that even unpopularity was a promotion. Lord Rosebery is 
only emphasising the obvious when he insists that the impotency of 
the Liberal Party, as an instrument either of opposition or of govern- 
ment, dates from much further back than the Boer ultimatum. 
Have we so soon forgotten the contemptuous disgust with which, in 
1895, the great mass of Englishmen turned away from the Liberal 
Party? The collapse does not date even from Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal in 1886 to set up Ireland as a self-governing state. The 
smashing defeat of 1895 was only the culmination of a steady 
alienation from Liberalism of the great centres of population, which 
began to be visible even in 1874. London and Lancashire have 
ever since persisted in this adverse verdict. The most startling 
feature of the election of 1885—-still prior to the Home Rule Bill— 
was the extent to which Liberalism was rejected by the boroughs. 
All that has happened since that date has but confirmed the great 
centres of population in their positive aversion to Gladstonianism. 
This, and not the ephemeral dispute about the war, is the 
bottom fact of the political situation. Thirty years ago the great 
boroughs were enthusiastic for Liberalism. By an uninterrupted 
process of conversion they have now become flatly opposed to it. 
The fact that to-day the Conservative Party finds its chief strong- 
holds not in the lethargic and stationary rural counties, drained of 
their young men, but in the intellectually active and rapidly growing 
life of the towns (containing two-thirds of the nation), proves that 
the Liberalism of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley is not 
the Progressive instinct of the twentieth century. The Progressive 
instinct always exists, and will always, in time, raise up an opposition 
to the party which strives to maintain the vested interests of the 
existing order. The Liberal Party can be strong only in so far as it 
is the political organ of that Progressive instinct. It held that 
position for so large a part of the last century.that it came to believe 
that it held it by natural right. How is it that it has now lost it ? 

The answer is that, during the last twenty or thirty years, we 
have become a new people. ‘ Early Victorian’ England now lies, in 
effect, centuries behind us. Such things do happen. The processes 
which make one generation differ from another operate sometimes 
slowly and imperceptibly, sometimes quickly and even suddenly. 
At one period centuries may pass without any discoverable difference 
in the mind or character of a nation. At another new ideas are pre- 
cipitated and new parties crystallised almost before the old parlia- 
mentary hands have time to prove their visionariness. Such an 
epoch of transformation we now recognise, to cite only one instance, 
in the reign of Elizabeth. We note, within a single generation, a 
distinct change in the content of men’s minds. Their standpoints 
are shifted. Their horizons are suddenly enlarged. Their whole 
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way of considering things is aitered, and lo! a new England. In 
the same sense, the historian of the future will recognise, in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, the birth of another new 
England. Elizabethan England changed because Englishmen 
became aware of new relationships. They saw themselves linked on, 
almost suddenly, with the past in classic antiquity, and with the 
future in America, The England of this generation is changing 
because Englishmen have had revealed to them another new world 
of relationships, of which they were before unconscious. This time 
it is not a new continent that the ordinary man has discovered, but 
a new category. We have become aware, almost in a flash, that we 
are not merely individuals, but members of a community, nay, 
citizens of the world. This new self-consciousness is no mere 
intellectual fancy, but a hard fact that comes home to usin our 
daily life. The labourer in the slum tenement, competing for employ- 
ment at the factory gate, has become conscious that his comfort and 
his progress depend, not wholly or mainly on himself, or on any 
other individual, but upon the proper organisation of his Trade 
Union and the activity of the factory inspector. The shopkeeper 
or the manufacturer sees his prosperity wax or wane, his own 
industry and sagacity remaining the same, according to the good 
government of his city, the efficiency with which his nation is 
organised, and the influence which his Empire is able to exercise in 
the councils, and consequently in the commerce, of the world. 
Hence the ordinary elector, be he workman or manufacturer, 
shopkeeper or merchant, has lost his interest in individual ‘ rights,’ 
or abstract ‘equality,’ political or religious. The freedom that he 
now wants is not individual but corporate freedom—freedom for his 
Trade Union to bargain collectively, freedom for his co-operative 
society to buy and sell and manufacture, freedom for his municipality 
to supply all the common needs of the town, freedom, above all, 
from the narrow insularity which keeps his nation backing, ‘on 
principle,’ out of its proper place in the comity of the world. In 
short, the opening of the twentieth century finds us all, to the dis- 
may of the old-fashioned Individualist, ‘ thinking in communities.’ 
Now the trouble with Gladstonian Liberalism is that, by instinct, 
by tradition, and by the positive precepts of its past exponents, it 
‘thinks in individuals.’ It visualises the world as a world of 
independent Roundheads, with separate ends, and abstract rights to 
pursue those ends. We see old-fashioned Liberals, for instance, still 
hankering after the disestablishment and disendowment of all State 
Churches, on the plea of religious equality ; meaning that it is unfair 
to give any public money or public advantage to any denomination 
from which any individual taxpayer dissents. But if it be so, all 
corporate action is unfair. We are all dissenters from some part or 
another of the action of the communities of which we are members. 
Vor, L—No, 295 BB 
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How far the maintenance of a State Church really makes for national 
well-being—how otherwise than by national establishment and public 
endowment we can secure, in every parish, whether it cares and can 
afford to pay for it or not, the presence of a teacher of morality and 
an exponent of higher intellectual and social life—is a matter for 
careful investigation. But the notion that there is anything 
inherently wrong in compelling-all citizens to help to maintain 
religious observances or religious instruction of which some of them 
individually disapprove, is part of the characteristically Whig 
conception of the citizen’s contribution to the expenses of the social 
organisation, as a bill paid by a private man for certain specific 
commodities which he has ordered and purchased for his own use. 
On this conception the Quaker is robbed when his taxes are spent on 
the Army and Navy; the Protestant is outraged by seeing his 
contributions help to support a Roman Catholic school or university ; 
the teetotaller is wronged at having to provide the naval ration 
of rum. What nonsense it all sounds in the twentieth century! 
The Gladstonian section of the Liberal Party remains, in fact, 
axiomatically hostile to the State. It is not ‘little Englandism’ 
that is the matter with them; it is, as Huxley and Matthew Arnold 
correctly diagnosed, administrative Nihilism. Hence in politics they 
are inveterately negative, instinctively iconoclastic. They have hung 
up temperance reform and educational reform for a quarter of a 
century, because, instead of seeking to enable the citizen to refresh 
himself without being poisoned or inebriated, and to get the children 
thoroughly taught, they have wanted primarily to revenge their 
outraged temperance principles on the publican and their outraged 
Nonconformist principles on the Church. Of such Liberals it may 
be'said that the destructive revolutionary tradition is in their bones; 
they will reform nothing unless it can be done at the expense of their 
enemies. Moral superiority, virtuous indignation, are necessaries 
of political life to them; a Liberal reform is never simply a social 
means to a social end, but a campaign of Good against Evil. Their 
conception of freedom means only breaking somebody’s bonds 
asunder. When the ‘ higher freedom’ of corporate life is in question, 
they become angrily reactionary, and denounce and obstruct every 
new development of common action. If we seek for the greatest 
enemy of municipal enterprise, we find him in Sir Henry Fowler. 
If we ask who is the most successful opponent of any extension of 
‘the Common Rule’ of factory legislation to wider fields of usefulness, 
the answer is Mr. John Morley. And when a leader is needed by 
those whose unalterable instinct it is to resist to the uttermost every 
painful effort towards the higher organisation of that greatest of 
co-operative societies, the State itself, who than Sir William 
Harcourt, at his most eloquent, can be more surely depended upon ? 
Not that I have any right to reproach these eminent ones for 
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standing by their principles. The principles were fresh once—in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Their exponents’ minds 
were fresh, too—about the middle of the nineteenth. But Adam 
Smith is dead, and Queen Anne, and even Sir Robert Peel ; while as 
to Gladstone, he is by far the deadest of them all. It is kinder to 
say so bluntly than to encourage his survivors to attempt to conjure 
themselves into office by a name which, in its owner’s lifetime, ended 
by being hardly able to command even a Scotch constituency ; for 
we cannot believe that Midlothian would have proved safer than 
Newcastle or Derby had its greatest Liberal representative contested 
itin 1895. And I confess that I feel the hopelessness, even the 
comic absurdity, of seeming to invite his more elderly lieutenants, 
at their ages, to change their spots—to turn over a new leaf and 
devote themselves to obtaining the greatest possible development of 
municipal activity, the most comprehensive extension of the Factory 
Acts, or the fullest utilisation of the Government departments in the 
service of the public. I know too well that they quite honestly 
consider such aims to be mischievous. They are aiming at something 
else, namely, at the abstract right of the individual to lead exactly 
the kind of life that he likes (and can, pay for), unpenalised by any 
taxation for purposes of which he individually disapproves. They 
are, in fact, still ‘thinking in individuals.’ 

This same atomic conception of society, transferred from the 
State at home to the British Empire as a whole, colours the 
Liberal propaganda of Home Rule for Ireland, and its latest 
metamorphosis, the demand for the independence of the Transvaal. 
There is good argument for the devolution, within the United King- 
dom, of local business to provincial assemblies, in the interest of the 
efficiency of the House of Commons itself. There is every reason to 
prefer, for the rebuilding of the civilisation of British South 
Africa, the model of the Australian Commonwealth rather than that 
of Malta or Mauritius. But Irish Home Rule and Boer independence 
are passionately advocated on the plea of the abstract right of these 
‘nationalities’ to separate existence. For the very reason that these 
races are assumed to have ends which differ from, and perhaps 
conflict with, those of the British Empire as a whole, it is 
asserted that they must, in justice, be allowed to pursue these ends 
at whatever cost to themselves and to their neighbours. What views 
jeu all this ‘ Early Victorian’ nationalism now seems! What have 
we, the citizens of a commonwealth of four distinct races in these 
little islands alone (five if we include our Jews) ; of fellow citizens in 
our states over sea sprung from all European nations, conspicuously 
French, Italian, and Dutch; of countless tribes and castes of all 
human colours and nearly all human Janguages; what, in the name 
of common sense have we to do with obsolete hypocrisies about 
peoples ‘ rightly struggling to be free’? Our obvious duty with the 
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British Empire is deliberately so to organise it as to promote the 
maximum development of each individual state within its bounds, 
As with the factory or the slum at home, this maximum of indi- 
vidual development will not be secured by allowing each unit to 
pursue its own ends without reference to the welfare of the whole. 
The central idea of the old Liberalism, hostile as it was to the 
development of the State within these isles, was naturally unsympa- 
thetic to the deliberate organisation of the Empire over sea. 

Has then the nation become Conservative? Not in the least. 
The pleasant-mannered young gentlemen of no occupation, the 
portly manufacturers and the estimable country squires who sit on 
the Conservative benches, as every one who knows them personally 
will admit, no more share the feelings of the new England of the 
town electorate than does Sir William Harcourt. Far from having 
learnt to ‘think in communities,’ there is no satisfactory evidence of 
their having, in politics, learnt to think at all. Their very triumph 
is not their own. They are elected, not in order to put Conservatism 
into power, but in order to keep Gladstonianism out. Two advantages, 
indeed, they have, which make their election possible. The modern 
Conservative candidate is politically a man without prejudices. No 
abstract principle forbids him to listen sympathetically to any pro- 
posal for reform. Hence he seems on the platform less belated than 
the official Liberal, with his stock of shop-soiled principles at full 
price. And, most useful of all at the present juncture, the modern 
Conservative, unlike the Gladstonian Liberal, is quite happy and un- 
grudging in paying out the Imperialist commonplaces which convey 
to a constituency a stimulatingly blusterous impression that he is 
conscious of the British Empire as a whole. Into this blusterous 
impression the enthusiastic voter is allowed to read as much 
consciousness as he himself has attained to of Imperial rights, duties 
and interests in the sphere of world politics. This, however, is mere 
hustings manner. Conservative cabinets at work, like Conservative 
members in the House of Commons, show themselves no more in 
accord with the new England of the twentieth century than do the 
Liberals. When the question is one of making any more effective use 
of the State departments, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is as old-fashioned 
as Sir William Harcourt. As to our Presidents of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, they are about as much at home in twentieth-century 
municipal affairs as King James the First would be in a modern 
trade arbitration. Whether they are called Fowler, Chaplin, or Long, 
makes no difference that is discoverable by the provincial town-clerks 
or the chairmen of the committees of the London County Council ; 
all alike are impenitent decriers of the magnificent social structure 
that is rising all over the country, ignorant of their duties, missing 
their great opportunities, and naturaliy hostile to any extension of 
the local government activity which has already far outgrown their 
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knowledge and capacity. In the efficiency of the War Office and 
Admiralty, the elector has, to put it as moderately as possible, no 
more confidence to-day than he had seven years ago. It may be an 
injustice to meritorious Ministers in humbler station, but there is 
every reason to believe that the British public takes Lord Salisbury 
as the type of his own Government. Now Lord Salisbury simply 
does not believe in the possibility of improvement in human affairs 
—a view which is rather the philosophy of an independent income 
and a peerage than of the mass of electors existing in obviously 
improvable circumstances. 

But to expatiate on the disappointment of the country with the 
present Government would be to hit a Ministry when it is down. 
Lord Salisbury’s Ministry has disgusted not only the educationists 
and the temperance reformers but also the Churchmen, the philan- 
thropists, the municipal councillors, the business men, the Services 
and the Naval Leaguers, And yet this much-slighted Government 
is as strong, electorally, as ever it was. We keep it in office lest a 
worse thing befall us—to wit, a Government of Gladstonian ghosts. 
And until an alternative Government that has thoroughly purged 
itself of Gladstonian Liberalism comes in sight, the ‘Cecil dynasty,’ 
as the Radical papers love to call it, will reign faute de mieux. 

Where, then, is this alternative Government likely to be dis- 
covered? Ten years ago, had I been then writing such an article, 
I might have persuaded myself that only in the rise of an indepen- 
dent Socialist party could the alternative be found. For Democratic 
Socialism, as a theory of economic and political State organisation, 
has at least the double merit of being based on the latest political 
science, and in accord with the aspirations of the new England of 
to-day. Indeed, we can now see that the rise of the organised 
Socialist movement in England after 1880 was only one symptom of 
the political change of heart which the nation was experiencing. 
Just for this reason the propaganda of practical Socialism has, 
during the last twenty years, had a great effect on English thought. 
In my judgment it has powerfully contributed, and will certainly 
continue to contribute, to the decay of the old political creeds. 
But, looking back on the last two decades, we see that this 
effect has come, not so much in causing people to abandon their 
political parties, or to abstain from using the party watchwords, as 
in forcing upon their attention an altogether novel criticism, and in 
changing their whole way of looking at things. What hinders the 
formation of a separate Socialist party in England is always that the 
increase of Socialism is so much faster than that of professed and 
organised Socialists. The effect of the Socialist propaganda on our 
matter of fact nation is like the overflow of a flooded river. It 
extends horizontally with a certain rapidity, but vertically only with 
extreme slowness, perhaps never reaching any high point. It first 
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wets everyone’s boots, and then steals unobtrusively over the ankles 
and knees, producing an amphibious condition in which the elector 
or statesman, whilst strongly objecting to being called a Socialist, or 
to join any avowedly Socialist organisation, nevertheless becomes 
convinced that an enlightened and progressive interpretation of his 
traditional political creed, Conservative or Liberal, demands the 
addition of collectivist items to the party programme. But by the 
time the professed Socialists were weaned from their primitive 
policy of the ‘conversion of England’ and the formation of an all- 
powerfal Socialist party, to a policy of permeating the existing 
parties, the political horizon was widened by the rise of Imperial 
questions, and the advent of modern world-politics. The Socialists, 
having no definite views of their own on foreign policy, immediately 
found their boom of 1885-1892 collapsing; and for a time they 
could only account for this by ‘the apathy of the working classes.’ 
When the war came the secret was out. Outside the two 
spheres of labour and local government the majority of the 
Socialist leaders proved to be, notably with regard to the British 
Empire, mere administrative Nihilists—that is to say, ultra- 
nationalist, ultra-Gladstonian, old-Liberal to the finger-tips. They 
out-morleyed Mr. Morley in their utterances on the burning 
topic of the day; and now the Independent Labour Party is as 
hopelessly out .of the running as the Gladstonian Party. On the 
issues of ‘nationalism’ and the Empire, Mr. Hyndman and Mr. 
Keir Hardie find themselves, in fact, by honest conviction, on the 
same platform as Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Labouchere. 

It appears, then, that without some new grouping of the elec- 
torate, without the inspiration of some new thought, no virile and 
fecund Opposition, let alone an alternative Government, is con- 
ceivable. No front Opposition Bench can be really effective—still 
less can it cross the floor of the House of Commons—unless it 
expresses, not alone the views of its own political partisans, but also 
the inarticulate criticism of the mass of the community. Outside 
the narrow ranks of the ‘political workers’ of either party, the 
millions of citizens are quietly pursuing their ordinary business— 
weavers at the loom, mechanics at the lathe, teachers in the schools, 
ministers of religion toiling in the slums of our cities, doctors going 
their rounds, manufacturers at their mills, merchants and bankers 
journeying daily to their offices, patient investigators working out 
scientific problems, public-spirited men and women struggling ‘ gegen 
die Dummheit’ on Town Councils and School Boards. It is these 
‘men’s judgments on public affairs, these men’s impressions and 
aspirations, which, in the England of to-day, give force and backing 
‘to the words of statesmen. And if now we inquire what it is 
that comes into these men’s minds when they read their news- 
papers, when they, in their particular calling, impinge on some corner 
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of public administration, or when, in their own lives, some public 
disaster comes home to them, there is but one answer. They are 
not thinking of Liberalism or Conservatism or Socialism. What 
is in their minds is a burning feeling of shame at the ‘failure’ of 
England—shame for the lack of capacity of its governors, shame for the 
inability of Parliament to get through even its routine business, shame 
for the absence of grip and resourcefulness of our statesmen, shame for 
the pompous inefficiency of every branch of our public administration, 
shame for the slackness of our merchants and traders that transfers 
our commercial supremacy to the United States, shame for the 
supineness which looks on unmoved at the continued degradation of 
our race by drunkenness and gambling, slum life, and all the horrors 
of the sweated trades, as rampant to-day in all our great centres of 
population as they were when officially revealed fifteen years ago. 
This sense of shame has yet to be transmitted into political action. 
Lord Rosebery’s quick political wit seizes this fact, and rightly 
pronounces that ‘the country is ripe for a domestic programme,’ 
which shall breathe ‘new life into the administrative dry bones of 
our public offices.’ The party and the statesmen whom these men 
will support, the leaders for whom they are hungering, are those 
who shall convince them that above all other considerations they 
stand for a policy of National Efficiency. 

But let no politician delude himself that the utterance of this or 
any other shibboleth, however eloquently worded, will open for him 
the gates of power. The Tapers and Tadpoles of to-day, like those 
of sixty years ago, still put their faith in a ‘good cry.’ Above all, 
they say, avoid a programme. Do not commit yourself to any par- 
ticular reforms. Deal only in phrases, and say that you cannot 
prescribe until you are called in. This, however, is merely the 
obsolete pedantry of the Tadpole-Taper trade. It is ‘Early Vic- 
torian’ politics. No leader will attract the support of the mass of 
unpolitical citizens—who in this juncture, at any rate, alone can give 
a decisive vote—without expanding his thesis of National Efficiency 
into a comprehensive and definite programme. Nay, he must do 
more. He must understand his programme, believe in his programme, 
be inspired by his programme. He will, in fact, lead the English 
people—eager just now for National Efficiency, they care not how— 
only by becoming a personified programme of National Efficiency in 
every department of life. 

Here Mr. Asquith is on the right tack : 

What is the use of an Empire [he asks] if it does not breed and maintain in 
the truest and fullest sense of the word an Imperial race? ‘What is the use of 
talking about Empire if here, at its very centre, there is always to be found a mass 


of people, stunted in education, a prey to intemperance, huddled and congested 
beyond the possibility of realising in any true sense either social or domestic life ? 


To-day,an the United Kingdom, there are, Sir Robert Giffen tells 
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us, not fewer than eight millions of persons, one-fifth of the whole 
population, existing under conditions represented by a family 
income of less than a pound a week, and constituting not merely a 
disgrace, but a positive danger to our civilisation. These are the 
victims of ‘ sweating’ in one or other of its forms, condemned, as the 
House of Lords’ Committee emphatically declared, to ‘earnings 
barely sufficient to sustain existence; hours of labour such as 
to make the lives of the workers periods of almost ceaseless toil ; 
sanitary conditions injurious to the health of the persons employed 
and dangerous to the public.’ 

The first and most indispensable step towards National Efficiency 
is the healing of the open sore by which this industrial parasitism 
is draining away the vitality of the race. There is no doubt about 
the remedy, no uncertainty among those who have really worked at 
the problem. We have passed through the experimental stage of 
factory legislation, and we now know that it is no mere coincidence 
that these eight millions of persons correspond almost precisely with 
the sections from whom we have hitherto withheld the effective protec- 
tion of the Factory Acts. ‘Every society is judged,’ says Mr. 
Asquith, ‘and survives, according to the material and moral 
minimum which it prescribes to its members.’ Note the word ‘ pre- 
scribes. But when Mr. Asquith was in office he found, as Mr. 
Ritchie has found, that the usual timid little Factory Bill was a 
thankless undertaking, received sulkily by the House, and either 
ignored by the electorate or denounced for its omissions and concessions 
by capital and labour alike. The statesman who is really inspired 
by the idea of National Efficiency will stump the country in favour of 
a ‘ National Minimum’ standard of life, below which no employer 
in any trade in any part of the kingdom shall be allowed to descend. 
He will elaborate this minimum of humane order—already admitted 
in principle in a hundred Acts of Parliament—with all the force that 
eloquence can give to economic science, into a new industrial 
charter, imperatively required, not merely or even mainly for the 
comfort of the workers, but absolutely for the success of our industry 
in competition with the world. With the widespread support which 
this policy would secure, not only from the whole Trade Union 
world and the two millions of organised co-operators, but also from 
ministers of religion of all denominations, doctors and nurses, sani- 
tary officers and teachers, Poor Law administrators and modern 
economists, and even the enlightened employers themselves, he 
would be able to expand our uneven and incomplete Factory Acts 
into a systematic and all-embracing code, prescribing for every 
manual worker employed a minimum of education, sanitation, 
leisure, and wages as the inviolable starting-point of industrial 
competition.' 

' For the economic necessity for factory legislation, especially in elation to 
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But factory legislation alone, however effective and complete, 
can secure Mr, Asquith’s ‘moral and material minimum’ only 
so far as the conditions of employment are concerned. Even 
more than in the factory, the Empire is rooted in the home. How 
can we build up an effective State—how, even, can we get an 
efficient army—out of the stunted, anemic, demoralised denizens of 
the slum tenements of our great cities? Can we, even as a mere 
matter of business, any longer afford to allow the eight millions of 
whom I have already spoken—the ‘ submerged fifth’ of our nation— 
to be housed, washed, and watered worse than our horses? Is it not 
clear that one of the first and most indispensable steps towards 
National Efficiency is to make really effective that ‘National Minimum’ 
of sanitation which is already nominally compulsory by law? This 
means a great extension of municipal activity in town and country. 
It means a new point of view for the Local Government Board, which 
must cease to do evil and learn to do well, by dropping its lazy 
routine of obstruction and discouragement, and rousing itself to be 
prompt with its stimulus, eagerly oncoming with its help, and, when 
necessary, swift and ruthless with its compulsion. For the Local 
Government Board has, though no_President seems to be aware of 
it, an even higher duty in sanitation than stimulus and help. It is 
the guardian of the National Minimum. To it is committed the 
great trust of seeing that no single family in the land is denied 
the indispensable conditions of healthy life. So far as house 
accommodation, ventilation, good drainage and pure water are 
concerned, Parliament has long ago embodied this National 
Minimum of sanitation in universally applicable Public Health 
Acts, which it is the duty of the Local Government Board to enforce 
upon local authorities just as drastically as these ought to do upon 
individuals. Can anything be more preposterous in a business 
nation to ailow (as a succession of Presidents of the Local Govern- 
ment Board have long allowed) one locality after another, merely 
out of stupidity, or incapacity, or parsimony, demonstrably to foster 
malignant disease and bring up its quota of citizens in a condition 
of impaired vitality? Why does not the Local Government Board 
undertake a systematic harrying up of the backward districts, 
regularly insisting, for instance, that all those having death-rates 
above the average of the kingdom shall put themselves in order, 
improve their drainage, lay on new water supply, and insure, by one 
means or another, a supply of healthy houses sufficient to enable 
every family to comply with the formula of ‘three rooms and 
a scullery,’ as the minimum necessary for breeding an even moderately 
Imperial race? Every medical officer knows that it is quite 
possible, within a generation after the adoption of such a genuine 


foreign competition, see the recently published Case for the Factory Acts (Grant 
Richards, London, 2s. 6d.). 
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enforcement of the National Minimum of sanitation, to bring down 
the average death-rate by at least 5 per 1,000, and the sickness 
experience by at least a third. The equivalent money gain to the 
community would be many millions sterling. A single friendly 
society, the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, would, it has been 
calculated, save a quarter of a million annually in benefits alone. 
I measure my words when I say that the neglect of the Local 
Government Board to enforce even the existing legal National 
Minimum of sanitation caused, last year, more deaths than the 
whole South African War. 

A Ministry really inspired with a passion for National Efficiency 
would, however, know how to use other instruments besides compul- 
sion. The Government must set itself, as Mr. Asquith aptly puts it, 
‘to raise the standard of life.’ This is specially the sphere of local 
initiative and corporate enterprise, of beneficent competition 
rigorously stopped by law from the downward way, but freed, 
stimulated and encouraged in every experiment on the upward 
way. We have seen how the Local Government Board has necessarily 
to be always coercing its local authorities to secure the National 
Minimum ; for anything beyond that minimum the wise Minister 
would mingle premiums with his pressure. He would, by his public 
speeches, by personal interviews with mayors and town clerks, 
and by the departmental publications, set on foot the utmost 
possible emulation among the various local governing bodies, as 
to which could make the greatest strides in municipal activity. 
We already have the different towns compared, quarter by quarter, 
in respect of their death-rates, but at present only crudely, 
unscientifically and perfunctorily. Why should not the Local 
Government Board avowedly put all the local governing bodies of 
each class into honorary competition with one another by an annual 
investigation of municipal efficiency, working out their statistical 
marks for excellence in drainage, water supply, paving, cleansing, 
watching and lighting, housing, hospital accommodation, medical 
service, sickness experience and mortality, and publicly classifying 
them all according to the result of the examination? Nay, a 
Ministry keenly inspired with the passion for National Efi- 
ciency would call into play every possible incentive to local 
improvement. The King might give a ‘Shield of Honour’ to the 
local authority which had made the greatest progress in the year, 
together with a Knighthood to the mayor, and a Companionship of 
the Bath to the clerk, the engineer, and the medical officer of 
health. On the other hand, the six or eight districts which stood at 
the bottom of the list would be held up to public opprobrium, and, in 
the last resort, their elected bodies summarily dissolved, in order to 
give the inhabitants an opportunity to choose more competent 
administrators. 
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If honour and shame fail to appeal to the ratepayers of our 
most backward communities, there remains the potent lever of 
pecuniary self-interest. For England has, almost without being 
aware of it, invented exactly that relationship between central 
and local government which enables the greatest possible progress 
to be made. To let each locality really manage its own affairs in 
its own way—the anarchic freedom of American local administration 
—is not only to place an intelerable burden upon the poorer 
districts, but also to give up the all-important principle of the 
enforcement of a National Minimum. On the other hand, to subject 
the local authorities to the orders of a central government—the 
autocratic Minister of the Interior of continental systems—would be 
to barter away our birthright of local self-government for the 
pottage of bureaucratic administration. The middle way has, for 
half a century, been found through that most advantageous of 
expedients, the grant in aid. We see this in its best form in the 
police grant. When each locality did its own ‘watching’ in its 
own way, thieves and highwaymen enjoyed as much liberty as the 
local governing bodies themselves. When this state of things became 
unendurable, eager reformers urged a national police force. But 
England had an anti-Napoleonic horror of a centralised gendarmerie, 
acting under orders from London. The solution was found in an 
empirical compromise. Parliament has, since 1856, required by 
statute that every county and every borough in Great Britain shall 
maintain an efficient police force. This is the policy of the National 
Minimum. But as the local authorities very much disliked provid- 
ing anything like enough police, and as the enormous growth of an 
uneducated and almost desperate ‘proletariat’ which was produced 
by the industrial revolution forced successive Governments to be 
very much in earnest about police efficiency, they applied a potent 
stimulus to it. A grant in aid of the cost of the local police force 
was offered to the justices and town councillors—at first one-quarter, 
and now one-half, of their actual expenditure on this service, 
however large this may be. As the grant is conditional on the 
force being maintained in efficiency, the Home Office is able, 
without impairing the independence, or offending the dignity 
of the local authorities, to inspect all the provincial police 
forces. The Home Secretary has no power to order any improve- 
ment. But his annual inspection enables him to call pointed 
attention to any shortcomings, and to observe, with circum- 
locutory official politeness, that if the defect should not have 
got itself remedied, somehow or another, before the next inspection, 
he might find himself under the regrettable necessity of withholding 
the certificate. without which the grant cannot be paid. The result 
of this constant expert criticism and central pressure, coupled with 
the unlimited grant in aid, is that the strength and efficiency of the 
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provincial police forces has increased during the past generation by 
leaps and bounds, without any loss of local autonomy, and without 
the creation of any centralised bureaucracy. We need not consider 
whether this very great development of the county and borough 
police was or was not required for national efficiency. The point is 
that, as successive Ministers really wanted it, they were able, by 
their fortunate discovery of the instrument of the grant in aid, 
varying automatically with the growth of the service, and con- 
ditional on its efficiency, to bring about the improvement they 
desired. The story of the establishment and progressive efficiency 
of the English provincial police force is destined to become a 
classic example of the perfect relationship between central and 
local self-government. 

Unfortunately, Ministers have had so little desire for efficiency in 
any other branch of local government, and have made so little study 
of the subject, that grants in aid have been, in other directions, 
perverted into mere doles in relief of the rates. Gladstone—to 
whom the very idea of promoting the utmost possible efficiency of 
government was alien—simply hated them all, even the police grant, 
with an undiscriminating hatred. The great bulk of the Liberal 
Party has echoed him, knowing no better. But the grants in aid 
are there, to the extent, all told, of some fifteen millions sterling 
annually ; and no Ministry dependent on the ratepayers’ vote will 
ever dream, by withdrawing this subsidy, of suddenly raising rates 
by two shillings in the pound. The outery of Sir William Harcourt 
and the old-fashioned section of the Liberal Party is therefore mere 
echolalia, a much worse complaint, by the way, than megalomania. 
What we have to do is to give up all pretence of abolishing grants in 
aid, or even of objecting to their inevitable increase, in order to 
enlist their aid in the promotion of National Efficiency. A mere 
rearrangement of the existing infertile subventions would enable a 
separate grant to be made, on conditions similar to those of the 
present police grant, in aid of each branch of local administration 
which it is considered desirable to promote, not only for police and 
schools but for such humdrum but fundamentally important services 
as roads and bridges, paving and lighting, water-supply and housing, 
baths and wash-houses, parks and libraries. 

Passing from the municipal services of daily life to the collective 
provisions for those sections of the community who are avowedly 
unable to provide for themselves, what a vista of urgently needed 
reform is opened up by the Poor Law! Three-quarters of a century 
ago the nation was saved from hideous disaster by the little knot of 
social investigators who, by inventing the workhouse test, found the 
means of stopping the pauperism of the able-bodied. The central 
department charged with Poor Law administration adopted this 
invention, and has lived on it ever since. Liberal and Conservative 
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Ministers alike have since done their best, even at the cost of some 
public uneasiness, to maintain the ‘ principles of 1834.’ But aGovern- 
ment department cannot, any more than a business undertaking, go 
on living for ever on a single invention. The semi-penal workhouse 
was excellent for its purpose of a test of able-bodied destitution. 
We now know that it is the worst possible place for the children, the 
sick and the aged, who comprise the vast majority of present-day 
‘paupers.’ But the Local Government Board has never incorporated 
this new truth. It exhausts its energies in tying to prevent Boards 
of Guardians from giving outdoor relief, without insisting, with 
equal positiveness, that the children, the sick and the aged shall, 
at all costs, be saved from the workhouse. The policy of National 
Efficiency, applied to the Poor Law, would replace the present 
critical and repressive attitude of the Local Government Board by a 
positive programme of Poor Law reform. What an energetic 
President would take in hand would be, not only the vigorous 
discouragement of outdoor relief to the able-bodied (women no 
less than men), but an equally vigorous insistence on the humane 
treatment of the aged, the most scientific provision for the sick, 
and, above all, the best possible rearing of the ‘children of the 
State.’ In no branch of the work of the Local Government Board 
is there more opening for improvement than in the case of the 
children. Here and there, indeed, enlightened Boards of Guardians 
have, after many difficulties, extracted the approval of the central 
department for carefully considered plans of ‘scattered homes’ 
and ‘ cottage homes,’ ‘ boarding-out’ and emigration. But in scores 
of unions up and down the country the Local Government Board 
tolerates, year after year, a treatment of pauper children quite 
‘Early Victorian’ in its parsimonious thriftlessness. There are 
still thousands of children in actual workhouses, still tens of 
thousands in ophthalmic barrack schools ; the level of their education 
is still such that, to give only one example, not a single pauper child 
in all London has ever won one of the London County Council’s junior 
scholarships. In spite of the decay of apprenticeship, practically 
nothing has yet been done to give them any genuine technical 
instruction ; and hundreds of them are still annually bundled off 
the hands of the Guardians into such occupations as hair-cutting and 
shaving, from which they are destined, in too many cases, to recruit 
the ranks of unskilled labour. Or take again the treatment of the 
sick poor. When a man is ill, the only profitable thing for the 
community is to cure him as thoroughly as possible with the least 
possible delay. Yet it cost years of patient struggle before Mr. 
William Rathbone and other far-sighted philanthropists could force 
the Local Government Board to require trained nurses, or even 
to allow Boards of Guardians to train nurses, for the sick poor. 
Even to this day, whilst some workhouse infirmaries are nearly as 
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well equipped as a good hospital, they are all seriously understaffed. 
What is far graver, the Local Government Board allows dozens of 
unions to go on, year after year, with workhouse infirmaries so foul, 
so badly equipped, and so destitute of adequate medical and nursing 
staff—in short, so far behind the standard of an up-to-date general 
hospital—as plainly to delay recovery. Year after year its own 
officials report the same shortcomings—in one case going so far as 
to declare that the Guardians ought to be indicted for manslaughter. 
Yet no President has grit enough to put his foot down, and enforce, 
upon these backward unions, even the standard of the rest. Never- 
theless, the 50,000 indoor pauper children and the 100,000 pauper 
sick constitute no trivial part of the human material out of which 
our Empire has to be built. 

So far I have been dealing with the prevention of disease and 
premature death, and the building up of the nervous and muscular 
vitality of the race. This, it is clear, the twentieth century. will 
regard as the primary duty of Government. As such, it must neces- 
sarily form the principal plank in any Imperial programme that will 
appeal to the Progressive instinct of the country. But it is not 
enough that we rear a physically healthy race. The policy of 
National Efficiency involves a great development of public education. 
Here again the law is in advance of the administration. So far as 
the schooling of children is concerned, Parliament has long since 
endorsed the policy of a National Minimum, to be compulsorily 
enforced on every locality and every individual. The guardian and 
interpreter of this National Minimum is the Board of Education. 
No Education Minister has ever found the House of Commons cut 
down his estimates, or express anything but satisfaction at the 
growth of the education vote. The Board of Education, moreover, has 
full powers to fine, dissolve, and even to supersede any local authority 
that fails in its duty. So far as instruction up to fourteen is con- 
cerned, it is clearly not the fault of Parliament if any child, in any 
part of the kingdom, is denied the most efficient education that 
pedagogic science can devise. 

Unfortunately we have never yet had a Prime Minister or a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who had any conception of the duty 
of the Government to insist on National Efficiency in education, or, 
with the one exception of Mr. Arthur Acland, an Education Minister 
who had any power of standing up either against his own permanent 
staff, or against the unwarranted but frequent interferences of the 
Treasury with educational policy. Unfortunately, too, both Conser- 
vatives and Liberals have, in dealing with primary education, been 
hampered by the particularism in schools which stands in the way 
of any national policy of education. One party has backed denomi- 
national schools, and has only grudgingly admitted the need for 
School Boards. The other party, with at least equal intolerance, 
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has backed Board Schools and only grudgingly allowed denomina- 
tional schools to exist. The result of this sectarian and unsectarian 
narrowness, and of the incapacity of the Education Department itself, 
is that, after a whole generation of nominal compulsion, we are still 
only at the beginning of the task. Over at least a third of 
England, the schools, the training of the teachers, the scope and 
content of the curriculum, and even the attendance of the children, 
are so inferior as to amount to a national scandal, whilst only in the 
picked samples of a few towns do we rise to the common level of 
Switzerland. It is in the class-rooms of these schools that the future 
battles of the Empire for commercial prosperity are being already 
lost. What the country now needs, and what it will presently 
clamour for—perhaps too late—is a national policy in education. 
It is tired of the old particularism in schools, So long as freedom 
of conscience is maintained, and reasonable public control secured, 
the younger generation cares not a jot what particular modicum of 
religious instruction is combined with the secular education. It has 
not the slightest wish to starve out the Church or the Roman 
Catholic schools, and really prefers them to go on supplying a useful 
alternative to municipal administration. And seeing that we cannot 
possibly shut up the voluntary schools (which educate half the children 
in the land), the ordinary non-political citizen cannot see why the old 
feud should any longer be allowed to paralyse national education ; 
why both sets of schools cannot once for all be frankly accepted as 
equally parts of the national system ; why the Board of Education 
cannot do its statutory duty and firmly bring up all schools, whatever 
their management, to the same high (and annually rising) national 
standard of secular efficiency ; and why the whole cost of these neces- 
sary improvements should not be freely granted, under reasonable 
conditions of audit and control, from national funds. And the 
tantalising thing is that all this needs no further legislation. The 
Duke of Devonshire could decree it all to-morrow, after one Cabinet 
Council, by a stroke of the pen. All that stands between us and a 
really effective National Minimum of education is a strong Education 
Minister who really knows his business, who is backed by his Cabinet 
against the natural resistance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the necessary increase of the grant, and who will stand no insubor- 
dination from either his own or the Treasury clerks. 

But all this concerns only primary education, which the nation 
thought that it had settled so long ago as 1870. It is now pre- 
pared to see the building up of an equally national system of 
secondary education, and even of university education of a certain 
sort. In nothing, indeed, has the present Government incurred more 
discredit than its failure to carry through its secondary education 
proposals, except perhaps in the timidity of the proposals themselves. 
The man in the street cannot be interested by carefully minimised 
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reforms, effecting nothing but such half-hearted changes as only 
experts can understand. He, no more than Mr. Balfour, can bring 
himself to care about a mere change in the name of the present 
Technical Education Committees. His imagination and patriotism 
must be roused by a large-hearted plan for bring the whole of our 
educational machinery up to the level of that of any other country. 
Assure him politely that energetic local authorities here and there 
will presently provide technical schools and a scholarship ladder, 
and he will not even pretend to understand what it means; but 
he will wake up if he is told that the whole system is to be so re- 
organised that every clever child, in every part of the country, shall 
get the best possible training that can bedevised. To get this done he 
quite realises that there must be a substantial grant in aid of secondary 
education. Moreover, the man in the street, though he knows 
nothing accurately, has got into his mind the uncomfortable convic- 
tion that Germany and the United States are outstripping us, not 
merely in general education and commercial ‘’cuteness,’ but also in 
chemistry and electricity, engineering and business organisation in 
the largest sense. Not that I would pretend that our friend in the 
street knows much about these subjects. But when he sees in his local 
paper that tenders have been received by the local authority for the 
latest thing in electrical plant, and that the leading English firms not 
only ask about double the price quoted by the best German-Swiss 
companies, but naively fortify their absurd demands by promising, 
if they get the contract, to put up the necessary works to execute 
it (thereby confessing that it is their inexperience that they offer as 
an inducement), then even the suburban tradesman’s mind begins 
to clear, and to make itself up on the subject. Nothing would be 
more widely popular at the present time, certainly nothing is more 
calculated to promote National Efficiency, than a large policy of 
Government aid to the highest technical colleges and the universities. 
The statesman who first summons up courage enough to cut himself 
loose from official pedantries on this point, and demand a grant of 
half a million a year with which to establish in the United Kingdom 
a dozen perfectly equipped faculties of science, engineering, economics, 
and modern languages would score a permanent success. 

I can indulge in no further detail. The policy of National 
Efficiency here sketched out for the Home Office, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the Board of Education, needs, of course, to be 
worked out in equal detail for the other departments. The re- 
organisation of the War Office and the substitution of a system of 
scientific fighting for our present romantic and incapable ‘ soldiering’ ; 
the energetic rehandling of the Budget (which now yields no more 
per head than it did a hundred years ago), so as to assert the claims 
of the State as the sleeping partner in the unearned increment both 
of urban land values and the huge gains of monopolised industry ; 
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the reform of local taxation on the lines of an assessment according 
to site-value instead of the present penalising of the building and 
improving of houses; the rescue of our present ‘tied’ refreshment 
houses from the tyranny of the brewer, and the adjustment of their 
number and hours of business to the actual needs of each locality ; 
the reform of the House of Commons by confining all ordinary 
speeches to a quarter of an hour, and the increased devolution of 
business to committees—all these are but points in the same policy 
of National Efficiency by which every part of the central and local 
machinery of the State needs to be knit together into an organically 
working whole. 

To sum up. What the mass of non-political citizens are just now 
craving for is virility in government-—virility in South Africa, 
virility in our relations with the rest of the world, and, by no 
means least, virility in grappling with the problems of domestic 
administration. It is now evident even to Conservatives that what 
with lack of faith and lack of knowledge, what with the dominance of 
vested interests and the paralysing infection of political cynicism, no 
such virility is to be hoped for in the present Government. The 
nation is looking around for an alternative, but can find none. The 
war has completed its disgust with old-fashioned Liberalism, with its 
complaisant insularity, its fanatical intolerance, and its unscientific 
Individualism. At the beginning of the twentieth century, Gladston- 
ianism is as dead as the dodo, and Jingoism is going the way of all 
rowdy fashions when they have been slept on. 

So far Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane and Sir 
Edward Grey are right in their diagnosis. The nation sees that these 
men, in their different opportunities, have had the courage to cast off 
the old clothes. But at present we are all in the dark as to what is to 
be the new outfit. Before the non-political citizen will rally to a new 
standard, he will need to be convinced that those who raise it not only 
accept the principle of National Efficiency, but have a clear vision of 
how they intend to work this principle out in each of the departments 
of State activity. Lord Rosebery is struck by the repeated electoral 
successes of the Progressive party in the London County Council. But 
these successes were not gained by any enunciation of general principles, 
or merely by the declaration that the Progressives stood for progress, or 
for efficiency in the abstract. They were, as Lord Rosebery knows, won 
by a persistent and all pervading propaganda of a detailed programme 
of reform in every department ; resolute, and even extreme in its 
character; put forward by a group of men who had definitely 
thought out what they intended to get done; and who, at the risk 
of calumny and misunderstanding at the West-end and in the City, 
did not shrink from painting the sky red with their projects. Thus 
it was that they gathered into one irresistible force, strong enough to 
carry their party through four successive general elections, the whole 
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Progressive instinct of the Metropolis. Now, the up-to-date business 
man or Progressive-minded workman is satisfied that Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Edward Grey know their own minds about the Empire, and 
that they have both the knowledge and the conviction necessary to get 
done what they wish. But in this respect, to the man in the street at 
any rate, they offer no advantages over Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain. The question is, What steps would their alternative 
Government take to insure the rearing of an Imperial race? What 
action have they in mind for healing the open sore of the sweated 
trades : what do they intend to do with the Poor Law: what plan have 
they thought out for stimulating and directing the utmost possible 
municipal enterprise in sanitation and housing: what is their scheme 
for a comprehensive national system of education from the infant 
school to the university : what are their practical conclusions as to in- 
creasing the grants in aid and assessing site values: how do they 
intend to transform the present silly procedure of the House of Com- 
mons: do they propose to simply neglect the military situation? It 
is on questions of this sort that they must, during the next few years, 
mark themselves out from their opponents, and convince us that they 
have a faith and a programme rooted no less in knowledge than in 
conviction. To think out such a programme is, of course, irksome, 
and, as every political Polonius will advise, to commit yourself to it 
is inconvenient—if you do not believe in it. But, to create a live 
Opposition—still more, to construct an alternative Government—this 
new thought and this new propaganda must be undertaken. If even 
one-half of the study and conviction, money and capacity, were put 
into such a campaign for the next five years that Cobden and Bright 
put into the Anti-Corn Law League, the country could be won for 
a policy of National Efficiency. Without the pledge of virility 
which a campaign of this sort would afford, the nation will not be 
persuaded. 

Such a campaign cannot be undertaken by any one man, however 
eminent. It involves the close co-operation of a group of men of 
diverse temperaments and varied talents, imbued with a common 
faith and a common purpose, and eager to work out, and severally to 
expound, how each department of national life can be raised to its 
highest possible efficiency. If he does nothing but plough his own 
furrow, Lord Rosebery will, I fear, have to plough it alone. 

Sipney WEzB. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 
CORONATION 


The Abbey of Westminster hath been always held the greatest sanctuary and 
rendezvous of devotion of the whole Island; whereunto the situation of the very 
place seems to contribute much, and to strike a holy kind of reverence and sweet- 
ness of melting piety in the hearts of the beholders.—ZZowell’s Perlustration of 
London, 1657. 


ArovunD no building within the British Empire will greater interest 
soon be concentrated than around Westminster Abbey, for within its 
venerable walls will take place the Coronation of King Edward the 
Seventh. 

Those who are intimately acquainted with the church can alone 
appreciate the difficulties which attend the preparations that must 
be made in and around the fabric in order to prepare it for the cere- 
mony ; the huge stages and scaffolds that must needs be erected to 
accommodate the numbers of persons who are officially entitled to 
be present at the ceremony; the risks and, alas that it must be said, 
the damage which the ancient walls are forced to endure on such 
occasions. 

It is easy to find fault and express regret, but the difficulties 
which present themselves to the officials upon whom it devolves to 
make arrangements must in no way be overlooked. 

At each successive Coronation the troubles increase. The church 
remains the same in size as before, the walls get older, and with age 
and the destructive action of the London filth are more tender and 
friable than ever they were ; but the number of official personages is 
ever on the increase; an empire has taken form since the _ last 
Coronation and must be represented ; the peerage has increased by a 
great percentage and, perhaps chief difficulty of all, as by it the 
numbers are immensely increased of persons who have no official 
position, the ladies demand admission in a way heretofore unknown. 

A great ceremonial, more especially when it is a religious cere- 
monial, is nothing unless it be in every respect conducted with the 
utmost dignity and unless care be taken that the surroundings are 
also conducive to that dignity. 

387 
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We may ask ourselves, How far is this dignity likely to be main- 
tained unless the lines followed both at the last Coronation and at 
the Jubilee Service in 1887 are most materially changed ? 

Far from augmenting the dignity of the ceremony, the monstrous 
blockade of galleries in every possible and impossible corner, and the 
terrible want of taste shown in the way they were clothed, masked 
the interior of the church and converted it in appearance to some- 
thing but little better than a country circus tricked out in red baize. 
It was only when one’s eyes were raised above these vulgarities that 
the unsurpassed beauties of the building were still seen to assert 
themselves. 

At the last three Coronations and at the Jubilee Service of 1887, 
the effort to attain the impossible, to cram thousands of persons into 
a building never intended to hold more than half the number, has 
not only led to improprieties of arrangement, but it has introduced 
an element of personal danger, both to the chief actors in the 
pageant and to those who assist by their presence, that cannot be too 
determinately insisted upon. The risks are appalling. 

The ceremony of the Coronation and the preparation necessary 
for it may be looked at from two points of view. One, that part of 
it which concerns the persons actually taking part in the ceremonial ; 
the other, that part which concerns the spectators who ‘assist’ ; for 
the fact must not be overlooked that ‘the recognition’ of the King 
by the representative personages in the church assembled is really a 
very important feature in the Coronation. To accommodate these 
persons special preparations are absolutely necessary. As far back 
as we have any record, platforms, stages, and galleries have been set 
up to meet the requirements of the case. 

It will be interesting in the first place to explain to my readers 
what have been the arrangements of the platforms, seats, etc., pro- 
vided for the reception of the King, the Queen, and those officiating 
at the ceremony of the Coronation—arrangements hallowed by long 
custom. Then I must endeavour to show how the galleries and 
stages for spectators, once of moderate dimensions, have invaded and 
overwhelmed the interior of the church. 

In The History of the Coronation of James the Second, by 
‘Francis Sandford, Lancaster Herald, 1687,’ we find the ordering of 
the whole matter very clearly set forth, with diagrams and engrav- 
ings. This book is accepted as one of the chief authorities on the 
subject. 

In essentials the arrangements have been retained with but little 
change. 

At the crossing of the church was erected a square platform 
extending over the whole of the space between the four great pillars 
which support the lantern. (See Plan No.1.) This was called ‘ The 
Theatre or Pulpitum,’ and is called the theatre now. This was and 
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is of necessity fairly well raised, as on it the King stands for the 
ceremony of recognition. 

Upon this is placed the throne. ‘The word throne does not in 
Sandford’s nomenclature mean the King’s seat ; it means the platform 
raised by five steps above the theatre and on which stood the King’s 
chair of State. Seated on this chair he was enthroned. 

Still on the platform of the theatre, and immediately to the north 
or left of the King’s throne, was placed that of the Queen; on it the 
chair of State in which she was enthroned. 

Still on the platform called the theatre, and east of the thrones, 
stood two more chairs, each with its faldstool; one being the chair 
where the King first ‘kneeled and sate,’ and where he stood during 
‘the recognition,’ the other where the Queen first ‘ kneeled and sate.’ 

In front of the last named seats and to the east was the Litany 
desk. 

We now come to the space east of the theatre and immediately 
in front of the altar. In the middle of the space was placed the 
venerable chair of King Edward—the Coronation Chair. Sitting in 
this the Sovereigns have been anointed and crowned from the time of 
Edward the Second. 

To the south or right of this chair, and facing north, stood two 
chairs with their faldstools ; one forthe King and one for the Queen. 


Here Their Majesties sate during the sermon and kneeled during the 
Litany. 


Behind these chairs were placed certain royal personages. 

On the north side, and facing the chairs, sat the Bench of Bishops, 
whilst close to the altar on the north side was a seat and faldstool 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The reredos, with the two doorways, one on the north and one on 
the south of the altar, stood then as it does now. 

Immediately behind it was ‘a traverse’ or enclosed closet for the 
King and another for the Queen. Into his traverse the King passed 
to be unrobed after his enthronisation. 

As we have before said, the general ordering of affairs as regards 
the arrangements for the Coronation itself have undergone no serious 
change, but have been continued at all subsequent Coronations. 

Things are, however, very different when we come to deal with 
the preparations made in the church to receive the spectators. 

An examination of Sandford’s plan shows us that there were but 
few galleries erected in his time. Six benches were set up on the 
south or right side of the theatre for the Peers and six more on the 
north side for the Peeresses. 

The last two bays of the transepts north and south were filled 
with sloping stages for spectators. No gallery for the members of 
the House of Commons is shown. They had a special place later on. 

There were galleries over the stalls, but although the choir was 
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very much filled up with seats, the stalls themselves are shown in the 
prints of the time and do not seem to have been removed, as was done 
subsequently. A range of seats was set up in the north and south 
aisles of the nave. 

At each subsequent Coronation more galleries were erected, but the 
indecency of treating the Coronation as a mere theatrical spectacle, 
overlooking the fact that it is a religious ceremonial in a church, does 
not make its appearance till later. 

The gradual transformation of the church into a theatre, or one 
would more correctly describe it asa circus, began by erecting a great 
sloping platform, facing west and rising from the top of the reredos. 

To establish this contrivance it was necessary to cover over and 
shroud in boards, beams, and darkness the chapel of St. Edward the 
Confessor, the resting-place of kings and also the place in which was 
the King’s ‘traverse’—a place intimately connected with parts of 
the ceremonial. No sooner was the King crowned and anointed 
than he had to enter this dismal den under the feet of his 
subjects. 

The Commons were placed in this gallery, the Speaker sitting in 
a State chair in the middle ofthe front row. The King or Queen, as 
the case might be, was thus subjected to the extraordinary indecency, 
not to say impertinence, of rows of curious people staring them 
straight in the face and at the distance of but a very few feet, not 
only at the time of their being anointed, but even at the solemn 
moment of the reception of the Holy Sacrament. 

We cannot too much appreciate the fact that King Edward the 
Seventh has commanded that this abominable gallery shall not be 
again set up. 

But scarcely less indecent are two galleries set up on the north 
and south sides of the Sanctuary, in the bay immediately overlooking 
the altar. The occupants of these galleries have a position nearly as 
impertinent as those persons had in the eastern gallery, no longer to 
be erected. It must be remembered that the royal gallery occupies 
the westernmost of the two bays on the south side of the Sanctuary, 
and does not in the same degree overlook the altar. 

At the Coronation of King George the Third there seems to have 
been a clean sweep made of all the church furniture. The stalls were 
removed and two tiers of galleries were set up in their places; the 
solid stone choir screen retained its place, but piles of seats rose 
above it; in fact everything was done to concentrate the spectators 
round about the theatre, altogether at the expense of the dignity of 
the Coronation as a solemn religious ceremony. 

It is needless to say that as the respect due to the religious 
aspect of the service was overlooked, in the same degree were the 
glories of the Abbey Church as a setting to such a ceremony put out 
of sight. But for the accident of the pointed arches and groined 
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root rising overhead, the show would have been better housed in the 
Albert Hall (had it then existed), with royal personages in the arena 
to be stared at. 

At the Coronation of George the Fourth things reached their 
climax, and the precedent then given seems to have been very 
closely followed at the Coronation of Queen Victoria. 

A plan of the seats at the last Coronation shows us that every 
effort was made to turn the church into a circus. To the east the 
benches rose tier above tier to an immense height from the ground, 
and, standing on legs up above, rose a second gallery. In the north 
and south transepts the benches rose in similar tiers, whilst a new 
development manifested itself at the west end of the choir. Not 
only were seats raised on the screen, but they were continued up- 
ward to a vast height on a timber edifice which projected into the 
nave. This was tricked out with sham masonry in the Gothic 
taste and was considered to match very admirably the marble columns 
of the venerable church. 

By such a contrivance as this the nave was practically cut off 
from the choir and became a mere passage way. Only those persons 
perched in little galleries hung out from the triforium (which at the 
time was called ‘the vaultings ’ and ‘the nunneries’) could catch a 
glimpse of the ceremony in the choir. 

The aisles of the nave were provided with seats and galleries. 

On the occasion of the Jubilee in 1887 there was a slight variation 
in the arrangements, in some respects an improvement, for a success- 
ful effort was made to include the nave as a part of the church. 
The choir screen was not encumbered with piles of seats. The 
organ, played as it is from the top of this screen and placed partly 
on it and partly on either hand, lent itself admirably to retaining 
the music in its accustomed place—in that place where, in churches 
of the first magnitude, we expect to find it. The band and chorus 
occupied sloping galleries in the aisles just east of the organ. The 
musical effect was excellent. Nothing could, however, have been 
more undignified in result than the innovation of erecting three 
galleries, one over the other, filling in the whole of the west end of 
the church. 

The gallery at the lowest level had its front about 10 feet from 
the floor and extended forward some 30 feet. Above this, on legs, 
blocking the west window, was the second gallery, and again, above 
this, rose the third. The back tiers of seats in this topmost gallery 
were some 80 feet from the floor ; steep and terrible was the outlook, 
and only suited to steeplejacks, sailors, or such hardy folk. It is 
needless to say that the dignity of the west end of the church was 
absolutely done away with, whilst the danger to the lives of those 
who occupied this monstrous erection, with its inadequate stairs, was 
so great as to render the erection of such a pile of timber inex- 
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cusable. Apart from its ugliness and its danger there came with it 
the extraordinary indecency of the arrangement as a matter of the 
Sovereign’s dignity. 

On alighting from her carriage and entering what should have 
been Westminster Abbey, its roof soaring high in the air, instead of 
seeing at once before her that solemn and noble interior, one of the 
most splendid things the world can show, Her Majesty found herself 
in a little dark passage some 10 feet high, crushed down beneath 
the feet of many of her subjects. It was not until she emerged 
from this poky passage that she found herself in Westminster 
Abbey, short by many feet of its length. 

Before we finally dispose of these scaffolds and galleries, we may 
be permitted to ask, in view of the fact that the ceremony is one of 
a religious character ; that it takes place in one of the most beautiful 
churches in the world, in the historical treasure house, not only of 
England nor even of Greater Britain, but of all the English speaking 
race ; that unless it be conducted with dignity and associated with all 
that can conduce to dignity the ceremony had better not be done at 
all—we may ask, Is it right or reasonable to cram inat the risk, not only 
of their own lives, but of the lives of the royal personages, the chief 
actors, twice as many people as the place will hold, merely that they 
may be spectators? Treated with decency and reverence the place 
will properly accommodate perhaps 5,000 (which we venture to believe 
is a number sufficient to include all those who should be present 
officially). The rest can be very adequately accommodated elsewhere. 
It is, however, of no use merely to find fault and not to venture on 
suggesting aremedy. This it is hoped to do presently. 

But we must in the meantime return to the interior of the 
Abbey and admire the way in which the degradation of taste can be 
traced between the time of the Coronation of King James the Second 
and that of Queen Victoria. To put the matter in a few werds. The 
degradation manifests itself most strongly in the same ratio that the 
beauty and ecclesiastical dignity of the church have been effaced and 
lost: sight of. 

We see by the engravings in Sandford’s book that the galleries 
were in his time of modest dimensions and that the eastern arm of 
the church was hung with tapestries. We have a list of them: 

‘Ten pieces of Boscages in the Choir. Four pieces of the history 
of Abraham at the Altar. One piece of Joshua, one piece of boscage 
at the end of the scaffolds. One Persian offering Carpet.’ 

The engraving shows us that the throne was covered with a 
carpet of good design, probably Eastern, for we find that in the 
furnishing of the rooms prepared for the King and Queen at the 
Palace of Westminster, there were ‘in the Prince’s room two large 
Turkey Carpets, in the House of Lords one large Turkey Carpet 
upon the Throne, one Turkey Carpet upon the Table” ‘In 
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the inner court of wards one Turkey Carpet, one Persian Carpet,’ 
and £o on. 

It will presently be our misfortune to describe the carpets laid 
down at the later Coronations and at the Jubilee of 1887. 

At the Coronation of King George the Third things were going to 
the bad; the east end of the church immediately about the altar was 
completely disguised with hangings, whilst above the altar and staring 
in the face of Their Majesties sat the Speaker and the Commons, as 
before stated. Red baize was rampant. At the Coronation of King 
George the Fourth things were even worse. Red baize showed itself on 
the seats, on the theatre, in the organ loft, and inthe nave. Red baize, 
in fact, proclaimed itself to be, as it ever has remained, the refuge for 
that curious blank, the English official mind, when it has to deal with 
what are called ‘ decorations.’ 

Whether it be on the occasion of laying the foundation-stone of 
the new Town Hall at Little Pedlington, the reception of C.I.V.s, or 
the arrival of the local magnate at the railway station, the inevitable 
red baize shines forth. 

At the Coronation of our Kings, surely, something not quite so 
common might be found ; the seats may appropriately be covered with 
crimson, but the gallery fronts should surely be adorned, as they were 
in old times, with carpets, tapestries, or hangings of some fine pattern 
and colour. 

To return to the adornments at the Coronation of George the 
Fourth. 

The reredos was ‘draped,’ in the heavy bed curtain style, with 
blue and gold brocade, coiled up with ropes of gold! The floor was 
covered with a pile carpet of ‘garter blue’; the pattern is described 
as ‘the Norman Rose with the ermine ’—we must leave the Heralds 
to settle what this was. At the Coronation of Queen Victoria very 
much the same precedent was followed. Red baize reigned supreme ; 
the interior of the church was transformed ; needless to say for the 
worse. But in none of these cases, be it observed, was the west end of 
the church completely disguised by galleries or the dignity of the 
entrance destroyed, as at the Jubilee of 1887. 

In the Times of the 22nd of June, 1887, the interior of the church 
is described. Even the newspaper reporter is rather shocked. 
‘ Handed over as it has been to hundreds of workmen for many weeks 
past, the interior of Westminster Abbey is not easily recognizable. 
In its disguise of timber and red cloth it bears almost the aspect of 
a@ circus.’ 

I can claim to have had as good an opportunity of examining 
this triumph of official taste as was possible. It was my good fortune 
to be one of the Stewards on the Jubilee day having charge of the 
gallery immediately north of the Sanctuary and extending back 
over Islip’s Chantry. On the second day, i.e. when the musical 
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part of the ceremony was repeated for the benefit of the Westminster 
charities, I had the charge of half the Stewards, having all the north 
side of the Abbey under me, and Mr. John Thynne had the south 
side. During the construction of the scaffolds and during their 
removal I had constant access to the interior of the church. As 
regards the effect of all the galleries ‘draped’ as they were, the 
resultant colour was very detestable. What they were pleased to call 
‘the bath red’ was selected. It is a painful truth, but we must 
admit it, that being an official colour of modern days it is horrible 
in tone, as all officially selected colours are.' 

The floor was covered with a carpet incredibly mean and inartistic 
in effect. The ground of it was bath red, which, in large quantities, 
has the tint of cold blood; this was dotted over at intervals of perhaps 
a foot apart with a ridiculous travesty of the Star of the Bath in 
white shaded with dirty grey. As a back-ground, anything more 
mean, spotty, and worrying could not have been devised. The fronts 
of the galleries were covered with red cloth or baize and mean little 
festoons were ‘draped’ along. The effect was indeed, as stated in 
the 7'imes, like a circus, and a poor one too. Looking intothe nave 
and seeing the entrance of Her Majesty, coming out as she did from 
a little hole under the towering and crowded galleries beneath which 
she walked, it was impossible not to think of the country circus, the 
horses coming into the ring under a red baize box with a braying 
band in it. This was the place of entry for that august Lady, in 
whose reverence we had all assembled. 

Why should these things be so ill done? We shall perhaps cease 
to wonder when we learn how the preparations were devised. To 
complete the effect of the interior of the church the ‘draping’ of 
the galleries was handed over (can it be believed ?) to a firm of under- 
takers—the eminently respectable and entirely unsuitable firm of 
Messrs. Banting. 

Instead of the horrible blood coloured carpet, why was not the 
floor laid with Eastern rugs? as has before been asked ; these are not 
only sumptuous in themselves but form a splendid background for 
the pageant, and it should certainly be kept in view that all the 
decorations or adornments must not be self-assertive, but must be 
looked upon as a foil to the groups of people taking part in the 
ceremony. None of the gallery fronts should be hung with red ; 
such a colour, and such a badly selected tone of that colour, had, on 
the occasion of the Jubilee, but the effect of bringing the ugly 
galleries into notice ; while the prominent galleries were hung with 
Eastern carpets, the less prominent might have been hung with some 
patterned stuff, which need have been by no means costly. The King 

? What could be more killing to all surroundings and crudely vulgar than the 


colour, misnamed purple, used at Queen Victoria’s funeral, By contrast, it turned 
everything near it an unwholesome green. 
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is to be crowned—the greatest of all great ceremonies. The officials 
drape the church in red baize, having handed over this part of the work 
to the taste of an undertaker! Whilst good taste is disgusted with 
the meanness and poverty of resource displayed on the great occasion, 
the lover of art is not less distressed with the risks and absolute 
damage done to the fabric of Westminster Abbey and the treasures 
it contains, and this chiefly by reason of the monstrous scaffolds and 
galleries thrust into every hole and corner. When we reflect on 
how little regard was paid to objects of antiquity, unless they were 
Roman, in the eighteenth century, we cannot wonder that the 
monuments and walls of the Abbey were carelessly knocked about. 
In this matter, at any rate, an effort for the better has been made. 
An attempt was made at the Coronation of George the Fourth to 
use more care. In the Observer of the 23rd of July, 1821, we find it 
stated as follows: 

The preparations here, as in Westminster Hall, took place under a warrant 
from the Treasury, and the first step taken was completely to encase all the 
valuable monuments, with which the Abbey is stored, with boards, so as to 
prevent mutilation or injury. It is worthy to state, too, that all the galleries, and 


every other building, was elevated without a single hook or nail being driven into 
the fabrick. 


It is also stated that at the time of the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria similar precautions were taken, but there is not a little 
evidence to show that whilst intentions were good they were not very 
well carried out. 

I was informed by the late Mr. Thos. Hill, who rebuilt and 
enlarged the organ at Westminster Abbey, that he was present at the 
preparations for the Coronation of Queen Victoria and saw, amongst 
other things, a carpenter with a common handsaw cut off pinnacles 
from one of the tombs as they got in the way of certain beams for 
galleries. The pinnacles were thrown in a basket with the intention 


no doubt of replacing them at a convenient season. Whether that 
season ever came we do not know.’ 


2 The Gentleman's Magazine, July 18, 1839, p. 368.—‘ Being at the Abbey the 
other day, on entering the Chapel of Edward the Confessor, we were surprised and 
disgusted at observing a recent mutilation of the once beautiful brass of John of 
Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury. This brass when perfect, displayed the figure of the 
Bishop under a triple canopy, the whole surmounted by an arch supported by open 
shafts containing niches filled with figures of saints. At some distant period one of 
the shafts, and most of the small figures, were lost ; and in this state it is seen 
engraved in Harding’s work, and so remained till the late Coronation, a short time 
previous to which we took impressions of it. The mutilation now spoken of, and 
which has reduced the brass to a mere wreck, consists of the lower part of the 
Bishop’s figure, with a considerable portion of the remnant of the canopy and the 
only remaining figure, St. John the Evangelist. It appears this destruction was 
committed by some of the labourers engaged in removing the scaffolding, and who 
removed the fragments. On expressing surprise to the verger that so wanton an 
act should have been permitted to pass unnoticed, what was the answer ? 

‘That the Abbey was at the time under the absolute control of the Government, 
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What one saw at the time of the preparations for the Jubilee in 
1887 is, however, more to the point. On no previous occasion had the 
interior of Westminster Abbey been more encumbered with galleries, 
and one may venture to affirm that on no previous occasion wasso much 
care taken to avoid doing injury. The arrangements of the galleries 
and their construction were carried out with much ingenuity under 
the care of Mr. (now Sir John) Taylor, of the Office of Works. The 
ponderous and lofty structures were, in almost all cases, made to 
stand independent of the walls of the venerable church. 

It is needless to say that to gain this end, immense beams were 
laid by way of a foundation on the pavements of the church, and the 
weight on these was very great. 

It is but a small thing to load the pavement of an ordinary 
building with very considerable weight, but at Westminster Abbey 
things are different. Especially in the eastern part of the church 
the floors are riddled with burials of more or less antiquity. An 
inspection of any one of the plans which are placed in the Abbey for 
the guidance of visitors will testify to this fact. 

In that part of the church known as the North Ambulatory, 
flanking Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, the floor yielded considerably 
beneath the weight, and probably it did so toa less degree in other 
places. 

These floors are laid with ancient tomb slabs, matrices of brasses, 
and still bear traces of inscriptions. On these rested the ponderous 
beams and galleries. 

In the chapel of King Edward the Confessor, immediately behind 
the reredos, as in the space immediately in front of the high altar, 
are ancient pavements which are unique.® 

On the pavement in the Confessor’s Chapel, which is a species of 
mosaic of porphyry and serpentine laid down in the time of King 
Edward the First, rested the unseemly scaffold which closed in the 
whole of the eastern end of thechurch. Thereis perhaps no form of 
pavement which could suffer so much as this under the hobnailed boots 
of the British workman. The King has forbidden that the scaffolds 
shall again incumber this part of the church, but at the time of the 
Jubilee the pavement suffered not a little. 

Of the still more remarkable pavement in front of the altar we 
will speak presently in relation to the treatment meted out to the 
Coronation Chair. 

If the reader will walk round the interior of Westminster Abbey, 


and therefore those whose duty it is to attend to the preservation of the monuments, 
had the jurisdiction taken out of their hands: they were even unable to gain 
admittance themselves, except as a special favour.’ 

This is always the case, and was so on the occasion of the late Jubilee prepara- 
tions. The proper guardians of the Abbey are turned out.—S. C. 

* See the description of them in Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, by Geo. 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., Parker, 1863, p. 97. 
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especially following the line of the curved aisle or ambulatory which 
surrounds the apse, will look at the wealth of royal and other tombs, 
sculptured with the utmost delicacy and richness, will admire the pin- 
nacles, gables, crockets, and ornaments which strike the eye in what- 
ever direction he may look, and will then picture to himself the whole 
of this museum of medizval art lost in the midst of huge beams and 
scaffoldings rising right up to the aisle vaults, he may to a slight 
degree realise the danger to which this part of the church and its 
priceless contents have been subjected since it became the fashion 
to shroud up the interior with galleries, not only the condemned 
gallery, but those over the side aisles of the apse—galleries from 
which the curious spectators can stare right into the faces of the 
King and Queen at the most solemn moments of the ceremony. 
When the time came to remove the scaffolds the same care was no 
doubt exercised as was made use of at the time they were raised ; it 
was, however, not until then that the damage done was revealed. 

The walls over the delicately pointed arches of the apse, built in 
Henry the Third’s reign, are entirely covered with a carved diaper. 
The dirt of London and the sulphur have combined to reduce the 
wall surfaces not only here, but throughout the church, to a condition 
so tender as to yield under a very slight blow. The face crumbles 
off and reveals a patch vividly white by contrast. When the gallery 
over the Confessor’s Chapel was removed, a white band sloping up- 
wards to the level of the triforium was revealed, the carved surface 
of the stone bruised and battered. In the transepts the same thing 
was seen. At the west end of the nave, where the three storeys of 
galleries had completely blotted out the west window, the walls were 
a mere mass of scabs and bruises, reaching from a height of at least 
80 feet almost to the floor. The official mind was not a little ex- 
ercised at this, knowing that many watchful eyes were about. Ina 
moment of happy inspiration a remedy suggested itself. Dirt from 
the London streets was collected. A nice soup was made of it in 
buckets, and this was dabbed on to the wounded places with mops. 
This I saw done. The walls at the west end of the nave were not 
thus treated, and doubtless those who know where to look can even 
now see marks of the Jubilee scaffolds. 

Reference has already been made to the Coronation Chair, which, 
at the time of the Coronation, is placed immediately in front of the 
altar facing east. This chair is one of the most interesting pieces of 
historic furniture that exists; as a venerable witness in the long 
history of this country its value cannot be over-estimated, and not 
only so, but as a work of art, made by order of King Edward the 
First to inclose the stone from Scone, its importance is equally great.* 
What was the fate that befell this chair under the sympathetic charge 
of the officials ? 


* Gleanings from We.tminster Abbey, p. 121. 
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Mature reflection convinced these gentlemen that it did not look 
sufficiently ‘smart,’ and, no doubt, had it been placed, grey with age 
and history on the ‘bath red’ spotted carpet, surrounded as it was 
with the gimcrack brass railings from St. James’s Palace, it would 
have stood a silent and yet eloquent witness against modern official 
taste. 

The chair was placed in the hands of the upholsterers. It was 
smeared with brown stain and varnish, and otherwise tinkered by 
Messrs. Banting’s man. 

Dragged along by sundry workmen over the unprotected mosaic 
pavement of Abbot Ware, I myself saw the chair brought round 
from the recesses where it had been ‘doctored.’ The flat surfaces of 
the chair, back, and arms, still retain in places the ancient gesso 
ornamentation. Into these surfaces Mr. Wright, the Clerk of 
Works of the Abbey, found Messrs. Banting’s men driving ‘ tacks ’ to 
hold some of their upholsteries, and very properly protested. 

A question was asked in the House on the treatment to which 
the Coronation Chair was being subjected. We quote from the 
Atheneum of the 9th of July, 1887: 

On Tuesday, Mr. Plunket, being further questioned about the Coronation Chair, 
admitted that it had been stained, which he denied a fortnight ago. With respect 
to the ‘ restoration’ of the chair, he said that ‘certain missing portions were of 
necessity for the purpose of the recent ceremony replaced by new work.’ The 
missing portions are some parts of the old tracery broken away, and which were 
replaced by modern stuff stuck on with varnish. The statement that such a 
‘restoration ’’ was of necessity, shows the more how unfit those for whom Mr. 
Plunket speaks are to have the manipulation of any monument of historical or 
artistic value. If the chair had been defective in any structural part, some 
repairs would have been ‘of necessity’ to fit it for use. But it was sound and 
good, and much more substantial than the gimcrack modern seats which the Lord 
Chamberlain set round it for the use of the Royal family. The defects are simply 
those incident to the chair’s antiquity, which, in these days, is itself at least as 
grand an ornament as can adorn a monarch’s throne, 


The outery was so great that is was thought well to remove, as 
far as possible, the ‘restorations.. The upholsterers again came to 
the fore and, supplied with spirit, set to work to wash off the stain 
and discolorations, which had made the venerable relic look like a 
piece of furniture straight from the Tottenham Court Road. Having 
dabbed on the spirit, they were seen to wipe it off with the tails of 
their rough cotton working shirts. 

To complete the history of this unhappy chair when it figured, 
standing on the middle of ‘The Theatre,’ at the Jubilee of 1887, it 
should be stated that the authorities provided a faldstool or prve- 
diew for Her Majesty’s convenience. This was so artfully contrived 
that, after an effort lasting for a few seconds, Her Majesty, who 
endeavoured to kneel at it, was forced to abandon the attempt ; indeed, 
only a man of over six feet high could have used it. 

As a ‘ text’ to this paper I have made tse of a few words by an 
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old writer, feeling that they make the most excellent of commentaries 
on the way the great ceremonials are actually carried out. How 
much do such arrangements as I have been forced to describe suit 
the place that ‘hath been always held the greatest sanctuary and 
rendezvous of devotion of the whole Island’? Tricked out like a 
circus ‘a holy kind of reverence and sweetness of melting piety’ 
does not arise ‘in the hearts of the beholders.’ 

Nor is the demeanour of the terrible crowd of persons assembled 
within the church walls such as suits our text. Indeed, crammed 
together as they have been, sitting in the church for hours before the 
ceremony began, what could be expected? LEating, talking, reading 
books and newspapers have been amongst the least of the offences. 

Here are a few extracts from newspapers. 

At the Coronation of King George the Fourth, ‘ About four 
o’clock in the morning the gates of the Abbey were thrown open.’ 
‘The space immediately behind the gallery formed an extensive and 
commodious lobby, through which the company lounged at their 
leisure. Agents attended from some of the most considerable con- 
fectioners in town, tables were set out under proper superintendence, 
and ices, fruits, wine, sandwiches, and such savoury messes were 
to be obtained of good quality, and upon reasonable terms.’ 

At the Coronation of King William the Fourth, behind the galleries 
were found ‘ extensive places for promenade or refreshment.’ 

In the Jngoldsby Legends Mr. Barny Maguire describes for us 
the scramble for food at the Coronation of Queen Victoria. 

At the Jubilee of 1887 I can testify that the demeanour of the 
crowd was but little better than above described, and on that occa- 
sion the doors of the church were not opened before eight in the 
morning. 

One piece of behaviour on the part of the assembly seemed to me 
peculiarly disgusting. At the moment the Queen sat, alone, how 
terribly alone, in that vast crowd, and with what memories of the past 
thronging about her, a moment that I am not at all ashamed to say 
made me feel disposed to weep out of sympathy and reverence, there 
were many people in the galleries in front and immediately right 
and left staring straight in her face through opera glasses. It was 
not a part of the Stewards’ duties to stop such vulgarities, or how 
gladly would one have done it. 


I have ventured to submit the plan annexed to this article (see Plan 
No. 2), elaborated in conjunction with my friend Mr. St. John Hope, 
to show that at any rate in some way, whilst the church would be 
relieved, a great number of persons could be provided with official 
seats attached to the Abbey; whilst the long hours of waiting and 
many of the indecencies which have hitherto taken place within the 
church itself might be, as I believe, effectually coped with. 
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As to seating accommodation, it needs but the elaboration and 
enlargement of a structure which has on previous occasions been 
erected at the west front of the church. 

At the Coronation of Queen Victoria, we read that ‘a Gothic 
edifice, painted with so much ingenuity by Mr. Tomkins, the scene 
painter, as to have all the appearance of good masonry,’ was set up. 
This was, no doubt, a beautiful work of art in the Strawberry Hill 
style, and we may hope will not be reproduced. 

It is, however, evident that a very large and stately hall which 
could hold some 2,000 people could be placed here. The necessary 
waiting rooms which were contained in Mr. Tomkins’s Gothic edifice 
could be attached, and, standing in the open as it would do, 
abundance of stairs could be arranged for the safety of the spectators, 
whilst the structure itself could be for the most part composed of 
incombustible materials. 

Under the old conditions, when the King started from West- 
minster Hall and walked on a raised platform to the Abbey, there 
were, of course, very great facilities for providing official seats. 

In addition to the suggestion for the temporary hall, our plan also 
shows a project by which, although the multitude must be assembled 
in good time, it need not be drafted off into the church until a com- 
paratively short time before the hour appointed for the ceremony. 

Let the area of Dean’s Yard be covered in, within this space is 
abundant room for those conveniences which have hitherto 
actually been set up within the church itself and for any amount of 
breakfast tables. Persons to be seated in the south side of the 
church could here be assembled. 

Similar inclosures set up at Poets’ Corner and in St. Margaret’s 
Church Yard would serve for the north side of the church and parts 
of the eastern limb. 

It will be found that the carriage traffic is in no way interfered 
with. The passage through Dean’s Yard remains open as before, and 
at the east end of the Abbey there is unlimited room. 


Somers CLARKE. 


Vor. L—No. 295 
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THE FIRST BRITISH SETTLERS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Ir is to be feared that to many persons in England, who are well 
informed on ordinary topics, South African history begins only with 
the Jameson Raid. 

Even at the present time, there may be a handful of people left 
who still believe that the Raid was the cause of the war, instead of 
adopting Mr. Kruger’s more sensible view, that the true cause of the 
war was the hoisting of the British Flag upon the Castle of Capetown 
in 1806. Enough evidence has been laid before the British public 
during the last eighteen months to convince all sensible and un- 
prejudiced persons that the South African situation cannot be 
gauged by the shallow sentimentalists who repeat ad nauseam their 
parrot cry that the war was caused by ‘those wicked capitalists and 
their Raid.’ It is hopeless to convince such persons against their 
will, and it is far better to leave them in an ignorance which is bliss- 
ful in proportion as it is invincible. 

But there are others who know little or nothing of South African 
history, and are honestly anxious to learn something of the under- 
lying facts of the situation. I desire to lay before them the brief 
outlines of the story of the first British settlement in South Africa. 

There is a general idea that the Boer is the ‘son of the soil,’ to 
whom the country properly belongs, and that the British population 
are practically aliens and new comers. But nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

The British population of South Africa consists of two distinct 
strata. Upon the surface we have that newer British population which 
has been drawn to the country within the last thirty years by the 
diamond fields and gold fields. Beneath the surface we have the 
solid basis of the older British settlers. ‘These are the men who 
planted themselves upon the land in the early part of the last 
century, long before diamonds and gold were discovered, and their 
descendants have become true ‘ Britishers of the veld,’ whose fathers 
and grandfathers toiled with indomitable perseverance, amidst perils 
and misfortunes almost without parallel, to found British civilisation 
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and British liberties in South Africa. It is these men who are the 
true backbone of the British element in South Africa. 

During the political controversies that preceded the war they 
have for the most part been silent. They joined the South African 
League, as the sole political organisation possible to them whereby 
their fixed determination that South Africa should not become an 
Africander republic could find outward expression. They attended 
public meetings in support of Lord Milner’s firm attitude towards 
Krugerism, which filled them with the first dawning of hope for a 
strenuous and consistent British policy that they had known since 
Majuba. They were content to allow the newer British population 
to take the lead in the ‘ Uitlander’ agitation, because their hopes 
for a consistent British policy had been disappointed over and over 
again by the vacillations of nearly eighty years. There were ele- 
ments in the newer population that did not appeal to them. The 
feverish energy and speculative spirit of the new commercial and 
mining population took their breath away. They were afraid that 
some of the Johannesburg Reformers were preparing in their per- 
plexity to grasp political power for themselves, and form an Anglo- 
Dutch Republic of the Transvaal apart from the Empire and the 
Flag. The final failure of the Bloemfontein Conference in 1899 
roused them from the silence begotten of long years of hopelessness 
and disappointment to the watchfulness of eager expectation. They 
got their rifles ready, and thanked God for the insolent ultimatum 
of the Republics. 

They flew to arms, and formed the backbone of the 25,000 Cape 
Colonists who have fought so bravely during the present war. 

The 5,000 gallant Natalians, who represented a younger colonisa- 
tion of some sixty years ago, were not one whit behind them in the 
courage and spirit with which they took the field to drive back the 
invaders of their country. The deeds of the Natal forces within 
Ladysmith and with General Buller’s relieving force will live in the 
pages of history. The Cape Colony ‘ Britishers of the veldt’ were 
with Baden-Powell in Mafeking, with Plumer in his efforts to relieve 
it, with General Sir E. Brabant in the hard fighting done by his 
Colonial division, with Colonel Dalgety and his Cape Mounted Rifles 
in the defence of Wepener, and in many a hard-won victory which is 
now half forgotten owing to the vast area over which the campaign 
has been fought and the difficulty of piecing together its complex 
story. The second invasion of the Colony in December last caused 
a still greater number of British farmers to take the field. From 
first to last we may fairly reckon that in this war almost every 
available man of the older British population has borne arms in 
defence of the Throne and Flag. 

Ido not desire to forget the brave deeds of the new comers. 
The Imperial Light Horse and the South African Light Horse were 
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mainly recruited from Johannesburg men. The newer population 
have freely spent their money in equipping troops, and have shed their 
blood for the cause with the utmost gallantry and devotion. Two 
Johannesburg officers of the Imperial Light Horse have won the 
Victoria Cross during this campaign, but one of these I am glad to 
know was born in Grahamstown, the city of the settlers. 

The story of the early British Colonists is well worth the 
telling. It not only forms a very important underlying factor of 
the situation, but it is a story of indomitable British pluck and 
energy that deserves to be remembered in the annals of our 
colonisation. 

During our first occupation of the Cape in 1795 no attempt was 
made to introduce British settlers as a measure of State policy. 

After our final capture of the Cape in 1806, a few persons came 
to South Africa on their own responsibility, but the British element, 
outside official circles, was so small that it became practically 
submerged in the Boer population. The East India Company’s civil 
servants were allowed to make the Cape a health resort, and many of 
them were accustomed to go there on furlough. They improved the 
suburbs of Capetown, but very few of them became permanent 
residents. The present Western Province of the Cape Colony was 
practically Dutch, and was for many years as little influenced in its 
population by British rule as Cyprus is to-day. 

The frontier districts of the Colony were very thinly populated. 
The powerful Kafir tribes were in a perpetual state of unrest. They 
had driven out the aboriginal Hottentots and were pressing west- 
ward. The Dutch Government had founded the frontier town of 
Graaf Reinet in 1786, in order to keep some hold upon the handful 
of Boer farmers who had settled upon the frontier and were leading 
the lawless life of border nomads in perpetual conflict with the 
natives. In 1795 the Boers of the Graaf Reinet district rebelled 
against the Dutch Government at Capetown, and set up an indepen- 
dent republic which lasted until 1796, when it was put down bya 
British force under General Vandeleur. It is a strange coincidence 
that the two Boers who hauled down the British Flag when it was 
hoisted at Graaf Reinet after our first capture of the Cape, in 1795, were 
named Kruger and Joubert. These men were the ancestral kinsmen of 
the more famous Kruger and Joubert of our own day. The problem 
of the Cape frontier was a difficult one to solve. Sir John Cradock 
in 1814 founded the village and magistracy of Cradock, which lies to 
the eastward of Graaf Reinet, and a small military post had been 
formed at Algoa Bay, on the present site of Port Elizabeth, some years 
previously. But the whole district was a chaos of lawlessness 
diversified by incessant border warfare. Lord Charles Somerset, the 
elder brother of Lord Raglan, who commanded in the Crimea, was 
the successor of Sir John Cradock as Governor of the Cape. 
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He was autocratic in his methods and despotic in his administra- 
tion, but he was the first Governor who attempted to solve the 
frontier problem on right lines. He saw that Great Britain held 
the Cape only by the power of the sword. The frontier districts 
were fertile and could carry a large population. He was statesman 
enough to see that South Africa could never become British unless 
a British population could be planted on the soil so that it could 
take permanent root in the country. 

Isolated British settlements would be submerged by the Boer 
population. Isolated settlers would intermarry with the Dutch and 
become ‘ Batavis ipsis Bataviores.’ A British settlement on a large 
scale was needed, so that a whole tract of country could become 
British. 

At the close of the great struggle with France that culminated 
at Waterloo the times were favourable for Lord Charles Somerset’s 
plans. England was in a state of political transition and commercial 
depression. Many officers of the Army and Navy were put on half- 
pay, and there was a general desire to relieve the congested popula- 
tion of the mother country by some scheme of emigration which 
would provide an outlet for the energies of half-pay officers and 
impoverished country gentlemen, as well a3 for farmers, labourers, 
and artisans. 

On the 12th of July, 1819, Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, moved to expend 50,000/. in sending a party of some 
4,000 British emigrants to occupy the frontier districts of the Cape 
Colony. The vote was passed, and 90,000 applications to emigrate 
to South Africa were received. The greatest possible pains and 
care were exercised in selecting the 4,000 chosen to go, and the older 
British population of the Cape Colony have every reason to be proud 
of the settlers of 1820 whose descendants they are. AsI write, the 
news of the death of Sir Richard Southey at the age of ninety-four 
has reached me. He was one of the last survivors of the settlers, 
having landed with his father and brothers at the age of eleven from 
the Hennersley Castle. He fought through the Kafir wars, and 
became Colonial Secretary of the Cape Colony, and afterwards 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Diamond Fields, before the territory was 
annexed to the Cape. His record of public service has been an 
honourable one, and his career has been typical of the leading class 
of the British settlers. 

A fleet of twenty-six emigrant ships was chartered by the British 
Government to bring the settlers to South Africa. The first 
emigrant ships to arrive were the Chapman and the Nautilus, which 
cast anchor in Algoa Bay on the 9th of April, 1820. The first 
settlers landed on the open beach on the 10th of April, a day which 
has been kept in the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony as a most 
memorable anniversary. The rest of the emigrant fleet anchored in 
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Algoa Bay shortly afterwards, and the settlers were encamped in 
tents on the site of Main Street, the chief thoroughfare of Port 
Elizabeth. 

When I first took charge of St. Mary’s, Port Elizabeth, in 1875, 
one of my old ‘Settler’ parishioners told me that her tent was 
pitched on the present site of St. Mary’s Collegiate Church, which 
was subsequently built by the settlers of Port Elizabeth when they 
founded the town as ‘ the Settlers’ Port.’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Rufane Shaw Donkin, aided by 
Colonel Cuyler, a New York loyalist who had settled in South Africa 
and was magistrate of the district, received the emigrants with the 
utmost kindness, and personally superintended their settlement 
upon the land allotted to them. He named Port Elizabeth after 
his wife, and some of the settlers remained there to begin to build 
up its prosperity. There was a small garrison who held Fort 
Frederick, which was named after the Duke of York who was so 
unfortunate a Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in the early 
days of the last century. 

The population when the settlers came was about sixty persons, 
and one or two small vessels came into harbour during the year. In 
1825 the shipping returns showed 23 vessels, in 1830 there were 
50 vessels, in 1835 there were 73. In 1843 the port was used by 
144 vessels, and the exports had risen from 5,200. in 1822 to 144,8881., 
and the imports from 13,090. to 135,919/. During this interval 
the population had risen from 60 to over 3,000, who were almost 
entirely British. The ‘Settlers’ Port’ still maintains its British 
character. The Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Inde- 
pendents and Baptists are strongly represented, whilst the English 
Church has eight churches in the town and suburbs. But there 
never has been a Dutch reformed place of worship in Port Elizabeth, 
which is a sure test of its British nationality, because the Dutch 
certainly set us a good example in building places of worship where- 
ever there are enough of their people to form a congregation. The 
present population of Port Elizabeth is about 40,000. The number 
of vessels in port in 1899 was 584, and the total value of the imports 
was 6,016,237/., whilst the exports amounted to 2,370,7791. These 
statistics show the growth of the largest town founded by the 
British settlers of 1820. The fact of its rapid increase in the days 
before diamonds and gold were discovered (for no fewer than 
222 vessels entered the port in 1870, the year of the settlers’ Jubilee) 
shows what these men did when they settled upon the land and 
turned villages into towns. 

In 1820 Grahamstown was a small military post, established in 
1812 by Colonel Graham, whose descendants are still with us, occupy- 
ing honourable posts in the public service. On St. George’s Day, 
1819, 10,000 Kafir warriors, led by their prophet and chief, Mokanna, 
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attempted to capture Grahamstown by assault. Colonel Willshire, 
who was in command, had two six-pounders, a company of the 30th 
Regiment, and a small force of the Cape Corps, with some details of 
other regiments. The Kafirs rushed the barrack square, but the 
sixty men holding the barracks beat them off with a heroism equalled 
only by Chard and Bromehead’s defence of Rorke’s Drift. The rest 
of the little garrison held their own with equal bravery in the 
detached posts which they occupied. The two guns were well 
served, and, after losing over 1,000 killed, the Kafir army finally 
retreated. Colonel Willshire’s force was too exhausted to pursue 
them, but the Kafirs learnt a lesson. From that day to this they 
have never attempted to attack a British fortified post in the open 
and in daylight. The Kafirs were checked but not subdued. When 
the settlers were conducted to their allotments in Lower Albany they 
were warned by Colonel Cuyler ‘never to leave their guns behind’ 
when they went out to work on the land. They were planted in a 
desolate tract of country which was exposed to the constant risk of 
Kafir forays. They, however, resolutely set to work. In a few 
months rude houses took the place of their tents, and they ploughed 
and sowed and reaped enough to supplement their Government 
rations. They suffered from a terrible drought in 1821, and from 
destructive floods in 1823. They were reduced to extremities, and 
had to use roasted barley for coffee, and a native herb for tea (still 
known as ‘settler’s tea’), and as their clothes wore out they had to 
use sheepskins, and weave home-made hats from rushes, whilst they 
were thankful to smoke dried potato-tops instead of tobacco. The 
settlers applied to the Government for aid, and relief funds were 
raised in Capetown, St. Helena, England and America to succour 
their distress. But this crisis of the settlement proved to be a 
blessing in disguise. Many of the settlers who were artisans took to 
town life and leavened the Dutch villages of Graaf Reinet, Cradock, 
Somerset and Colesberg with an English population. 

Grahamstown became the settlers’ capital, and its population 
increased rapidly until it reached its present level of about 12,000 
inhabitants. 

More emigrants came from England, and in 1844, when the 
settlers kept the 25th anniversary of their landing, one of their 
number, the Rev. W. Shaw, the first Wesleyan minister of the 
settlement, delivered an address at Grahamstown from which I 
quote the following words: 


The British settlers of 1820 are no longer limited within the comparatively 
narrow boundaries of Lower Albany. They soon became the principal owners of 
Port Elizabeth, built on the very shores of Algoa Bay, where they first landed ; 
and as events in later years (the Great Trek of 1835) led to the emigration of a 
large proportion of the old Dutch colonists, they acquired by purchase from them 
the most valuable portions of Upper Albany, and of the divisions of Uitenhage, 
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Somerset, and Cradock, and a few of them are found even in the more remote 
divisions of Graaf Reinet and Colesberg ; so that it is now hardly a correct descrip- 
tion to speak of them as theAlbany settlers. They should rather be designated the 
British settlers of the Eastern Province, for toa great extent they have Anglicised 
the principal districts which form the government of the Eastern Province of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The population has received small accessions, from time to 
time, of British-born subjects who, blending with the original settlers, have thus 
become one people with them, and it may be safely affirmed that the 4,000 landed 
at Algoa Bay have now grown into a population of British origin of at least 
16,000 souls. The fixed property now belonging to the British settlers of the 
Eastern Province cannot be estimated at a less value than one million pounds 
sterling. 


Mr. Shaw, who was a man of considerable insight, proceeds to 
remark upon the official trade returns of 1843, and to note that the 
exports from Port Elizabeth were valued at 144,888/. while the 
imports were only 135,919/. The balance of 8,969/. in favour of the 
exports shows very conclusively that the British settlement of the 
Eastern Province was on a sound basis of prosperity thirty years 
before the diamond fields were discovered and forty-three years 
before the gold fields of Johannesburg were opened. At the present 
time the balance between imports and exports in the Cape Colony 
does not show such a sound basis of successful production as the 
British settlement showed in 1843. 

Mr. Shaw’s concluding words on this subject are worth quoting : 


This trade, which has been wholly created since the arrival of the settlers, 
employs annually nearly 40,000 tons of shipping, and by thus affording employ- 
ment for British capital and skill the nation may be justly regarded as having 
long ago received full value for the 50,0007. expended on the establishment of this 
settlement, and we now owe to England nothing but the'gratitude which I trust will 
ever bind the British population of this land to love the mother country and to 
prove themselves loyal to its Throne and Government. 


It will be remembered that these words were spoken in 1844, 
when the loyalty of the British settlers had already been severely 
strained by the policy of the Home Government. The settlers in 
1823 had asked for a Royal Commission of inquiry into their position. 
Lord Charles Somerset had ruled them with an arbitrary hand from 
Capetown, a capital 600 miles away, where their grievances were 
ignored, and their desires for a free Press and a local Government 
were misinterpreted. The commissioners reported in favour of a 
separate local Government for the Eastern Province in 1826, and the 
freedom of the Press was granted in 1829. But the separation of 
the British Eastern Province from the Dutch Western Province was 
never carried out. A Lieutenant-Governor was subsequently 
appointed to reside in Grahamstown, which was a half-measure fore- 
doomed to failure. There was no active hostility on the part of the 
Cape Dutch against the settlers, but there was a passive dislike, 
whieh was not lessened by the fact that the British settlers occupied 
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by purchase the greater part of the land vacated by the Boers of the 
Eastern Province at the time of the ‘Great Trek’ in 1835. This 
smouldering feeling of alienation between the Eastern and Western 
Provinces made its influence felt at Government House. The 
Governor of the Cape found that the peaceful, if sullen, acquiescence 
of the Western Province Dutch gave him less trouble than the 
British settlers of the East, who were always making demands upon 
his energy. 

The Kafirs were always stealing the settlers’ cattle, and at first 
they were allowed to pursue the thieves and recover their stock or its 
equivalent. Sir R. Bourke, who succeeded Lord C. Somerset in 1826, 
forbade this practice, and the wisest of the frontier farmers foresaw 
trouble from this mistaken leniency. 

On Christmas Day, 1834, a force of about 12,000 Kafirs burst 
upon the British settlers without a moment’s warning. The patient 
work of fourteen years was undone in fourteen days. Twenty- 
two British farmers were pitilessly murdered in cold blood, their 
crops were destroyed, 456 homesteads were burnt, 5,700 horses, 
11,400 cattle, and 169,000 sheep and goats were driven off as booty to 
Kafirland. The official value of the settlers’ property thus destroyed 
amounted to 300,400/. The survivors of the massacre fled to Grahams- 
town and other centres. Sir Harry Smith, the Commander of the 
forces, rode on horseback the whole 600 miles from Capetown to 
Grahamstown in six days, and he rapidly organised a force to punish 
the marauders. The new Governor, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, speedily 
followed him, and the war ended with the death of Hintza, the 
paramount chief of Kaffraria, whose successor was his son Kreli, who 
lived to head the last Kafir rebellion, in 1877. 

Sir B. D’Urban saw the necessity of maintaining law and order 
amongst the turbulent Kafirs of the frontier. He annexed the 
territory now known as British Kaffraria under the title of the 
Province of Queen Adelaide, and established a military post named 
King Williamstown, which afterwards became a prosperous British 
centre. But this annexation vexed certain philanthropists in Eng- 
land, and they had a powerful friend at the Colonial Office in the 
person of Lord Glenelg. The British settlers were traduced and 
slandered in England by the ignorant ‘ Little Englanders’ of 1835, 
just as the Johannesburg ‘ Uitlanders’ and the Cape loyalists have 
been slandered by the ‘ Pro-Boers’ of to-day. Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban was thrown to the wolves, and recalled by the Colonial 
Office of 1835, just as Sir Bartle Frere was recalled in 1881, and 
just as Lord Milner would be recalled if the Kruger party in the 
British Parliament, and their renegade allies Messrs. Merriman and 
Sauer, could work their own sweet will at the present time. 

Lord Glenelg’s famous despatch was the direct source of the 
costly and ruinous Kafir wars of 1846 and 1851. It cost Great 
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Britain a vast amount of blood and treasure expended in those wars, 
which need never have been wasted if Sir Benjamin D’Urban’s 
policy had been upheld. It strained the loyalty of the British 
settlers to the breaking-point, and made every Boer in South 
Africa despise the folly and weakness of the Imperial Government. 
The Boers began to think that such a Government could be insulted 
and defied with impunity. 

Lord Glenelg first directed ‘that the claim of sovereignty over 
the new province bounded by the Keiskama and the Kei must be 
renounced. It rests upon a conquest resulting from a war in which, 
as far as I am at present enabled to judge, the original justice is on the 
side of the conquered, not of the victorious party.’ 

He also told the British settlers in the same despatch that ‘the 
Kafirs had ample justification for the late war ‘ Ample justifica- 
tion’ for the Christmas of 1834, when the Kafirs, emboldened by 
years of stock-stealing and murdering unavenged, suddenly over- 
whelmed the settlers in a torrent of pitiless slaugbter and desolation. 

Sir B. D’Urban solemnly protested against the abandonment of 
the new province, which had been annexed as a just equivalent for 
the 300,400/. worth of property which the Kafirs had looted and 
destroyed. The answer of Lord Glenelg was his prompt dismissal 
from his office as Governor of the Cape. There is an airy insouciance 
of folly in Lord Glenelg’s reply that was a characteristic of the 
Whig Colonial policy of the day. He said: ‘You announce to me 
the abandonment of the Province of Adelaide, and cast on me the 
responsibility of all the consequent disasters you predict. I am 
perfectly ready to take upon myself the sole and exclusive responsi- 
bility on this occasion.’ 

This abandonment of territory was in some ways worse than the 
retrocession of the Transvaal after Majuba. We have been told by 
Lord Kimberley that the surrender of 1881 was dictated by fear of 
rebellion in the Cape Colony, and fear of the action of the Free 
State, after President Brand had warned the Gladstone Government 
that he could no longer hold his people back if the Transvaal war 
continued. The magnanimity bubble has been finally pricked. 

But Lord Glenelg’s surrender was without excuse. It paved the 
way for the surrender of Majuba by laying the foundation of that 
hearty and derisive contempt for the British Government, and its 
chameleon-like policy, that has characterised the Boers for the last 
sixty years. The Glenelg despatch is one of the root-factors of the 
present situation. 

I need not enter upon the history of the Kafir War of 1846, 
which cost the Imperial Government a million of money, and 
brought ruin again to many British Colonists. Nor have I space 
to record the still more costly war of 1851, which employed a large 
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Imperial force and nearly 10,000 Colonists before it was brought to 
a close by Sir G. Cathcart, who afterwards fell at Inkerman. 

These wars were the harvest of the dragon’s teeth sown by Lord 
Glenelg and his pseudo-philanthropical ‘ Little Englanders.’ 

It is a marvel to me that ‘the Britishers of the veld’ remained 
loyal. But they are loyal to the core now, as they always have been, 
and one cannot wonder at their inherited profound distrust of the 
Imperial Parliament, after their past experience of its vacillating 
policy, which is the inevitable result of treating colonial affairs from 
a party standpoint. I have spoken of their silence during the 
preliminary stages of the present crisis in South African history. It is 
accounted for by the pathetic union of hopeless distrust of British 
policy with passionate loyalty to the Throne and Flag. They 
remember the fate of Sir Benjamin D’Urban and Sir Bartle 
Frere, and they are only just beginning to believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner will not share that fate under the 
influence of some gust of popular opinion begotten of weariness with 
the guerilla stage of the war. They prefer just now to fight the 
Boer without speculating overmuch upon the immediate future of 
South Africa. They have been decéived and disappointed not only 
by measures but by men. 

In 1838 Mr. Gladstone strongly espoused the cause of the British 
settlers against the aspersions of Lord Glenelg. He drew the 
attention of the House of Commons to a petition from Grahamstown, 
and spoke vehemently of the danger of abandoning the new province 
which Sir B. D’Urban had annexed. He strongly advocated the 
claims of the British settlers for consideration, and moved for a 
Commission of inquiry into ‘our past and present relations with the 
frontier Kafirs.’ Sir G. C. Grey opposed him, and was instructed by 
his party to make to the House one of the most outrageous statements 
that have ever been uttered within its walls. He asserted that there 
had been ‘a series of continual aggressions by the British settlers on 
the Kafirs which were disgraceful to the British name.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s motion was defeated by nine votes. But the Colonists were 
grateful to him as their champion; and it was an added bitterness 
to some, who remembered what their fathers had told them, that the 
champion of the British settlers in 1838 was the author of the 
Majuba surrender in 1881. Another consequence of Lord Glenelg’s 
policy was the stimulus it gave to the emigrant Boers, who already 
hated and despised the British Government morethan enough. The 
early British pioneers of Natal who preceded the Boer invasion of 
that territory in 1837 were some of them settlers of 1820. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, the most famous Natal politician of later 
years, came out as a child with his father, who was one of the British 
settlers of 1820. The story of the foundation of the Republic of 
Natal by the emigrant Boers is well known. It is not equally well 
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known that the heroic Richard King, who volunteered to escape 
from Durban when it was besieged by the Boers in 1842, and rode 
alone through Kafirland several hundred miles to the nearest British 
post to tell the story of the imminent peril of the beleaguered garrison, 
was the son of a British settler of the Eastern Province. But the 
occupation of Natal as a British Colony, and the suppression of the 
emigrant Boer Republic, was but a transitory gleam of a sounder 
British policy. The success of this policy in establishing a thorough 
British Colony has been amply justified by the whole-hearted loyalty 
of Natal and the bravery of her sons during the present war. And 
yet the Colonial Office had not learned its lesson. Sir Harry Smith 
defeated the emigrant Boers at Boomplaats in 1849, and established 
the Orange River Sovereignty with its capital at Bloemfontein. 
But the cold fit once more paralysed the Colonial Office. The story 
of the surrender of the Sovereignty in 1854, and the consequent 
formation of the Orange Free State, is alike humiliating and dis- 
graceful. In vain the British settlers of the Eastern Province pro- 
tested against it by public meetings and by every means in their 
power. They had taken heart of grace when the attempt of the 
Boers to form a republic in Natal had been frustrated by British 
annexation. 

But the abandonment of the loyalist inhabitants of the Sove- 
reignty, and the base employment of money payments to the amount 
of 48,6911. by Sir G. Clark to compensate the loyalists, whom he 
termed ‘ obstructionists,’ and thus to stifle their opposition to the 
hauling down of the British Flag at Bloemfontein, filled the hearts of 
the settlers with sorrow and shame. 

It was unlikely that they could look forward with any hope to 
the establishment of parliamentary government in the Cape Colony 
in 1854, The Parliament was to sit at Capetown, and the Eastern 
Province members had to face a long and toilsome journey only to 
find themselves a parliamentary minority amidst unsympathetic 
surroundings. The first Bishop of Capetown, Dr. Robert Gray, 
was a shrewd observer of the currents of thought and life in 
South Africa. In his diary of his visitation in 1850 he notes 
the fears of the few English in the Graaf Reinet district lest the 
Cape Parliament should prove a means of placing the British 
population under the heel of the Boer. This forecast, even before 
the days of responsible government at the Cape, proved only too 
true. He also notes when he was at Bloemfontein the unrest of the 
Transvaal Boers. They had already begun to provide themselves 
with artillery, and a party of them had gone down to Delagoa 
Bay and forcibly carried off two pieces of artillery belonging to the 
Portuguese Government. The Transvaal President replied to the 
Governor’s demand for restitution by offering to pay for the guns. 
The Portuguese Governor replied by saying that he dared not sell them 
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for fear of offending the British Government, and the Boers kept the 
guns without payment. The Bishop’s journal also states that the 
Transvaal Boers talked of demanding Natal from the British 
Government. The germs of the policy of the ultimatum of 1899 
were latent in 1850. 

The British population of the Eastern Province and Natal grew 
and prospered. Capetown itself became more English and the towns 
and villages of the Western Province began to attract English 
tradesmen and artisans. But the Boer population of the Western 
Province held the land. There were a few English farmers scattered 
here and there, in too great isolation to exercise any strong political 
influence. 

The British population of the Eastern Province felt that they 
were in evil case. They saw that they could never turn their 
minority into a majority in the Cape Parliament. They saw Natal 
flourishing as a separate British Colony, under its own government, 
and in the ’sixties they once more demanded separation from the 
Western Province, as they had done in 1826. The agitation grew 
into a determined and enthusiastic movement. The settlers had 
founded, directly or indirectly, the British towns of Port Elizabeth, 
Grahamstown, Fort Beaufort, Queenstown, King Williamstown, and 
East London, and though the last two towns were separately 
administered as belonging to British Kaffraria, it was felt that the 
British urban and rural population around the centres I have named 
would form a solid and united British Colony which could control 
and govern the partially Anglicised districts of Uitenhage, Somerset, 
Cradock, Colesberg, Burghersdorp, and Aliwal North. The British 
population of this proposed Eastern Province Colony would have 
been much larger than that of the Colony of Natal. Had separation 
been granted in 1864 the progress of the Eastern Province would 
have advanced with great rapidity. The feeling of the British popula- 
tion ran so high that Sir P. Wodehouse, the Governor of the Cape, 
summoned the Cape Parliament to meet in Grahamstown instead of 
Capetown for the Session of 1864. But the experiment was not 
repeated, and an indirect refusal to the petition for separation was 
skilfully engineered by the introduction of responsible government 
in 1872. The British population of the Eastern Province opposed it 
tooth and nail. They foresaw its peril, and feared the future, when 
the limited check of Ministers appointed by the British Government 
would be removed, and Ministers responsible to the Cape Parliament 
only would take their place. They knew that sooner or later the 
Cape Dutch would dominate the Cabinet in office, even if they did 
not take office themselves, as they have since shown themselves 
able to do. 

No wonder if the older British population lost heart, and ceased 
to concern themselves actively with politics. Let me recapitulate 
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their sorrows and disappointments. The refusal of a separate 
Government in 1826, the injustice of Lord Glenelg and others in 
1835, the recall of Sir B. D’Urban and the reversal of his policy, 
which caused the Kafir wars of 1846 and 1851, the shameful 
retrocession of the Orange River Sovereignty in 1854, the persistent 
refusal to satisfy their just demand for separation from the Western 
Province ten years afterwards, and the forcing of responsible govern- 
ment upon them in 1872, were enough to take the heart out of 
any people. Sir Bartle Frere filled them with hope once more 
when he came out in 1877 to carry Lord Carnarvon’s Confedera- 
tion Act, which would have made room for their existence as a 
separate Colony. But his recall, and the injustice with which 
he was treated, speedily extinguished their hopes. And what of 
their present position? They furnish an object lesson for Sir 
H. C. Bannerman, who, in his speech at Southampton on the 2nd 
of July of this year, was so abysmally ignorant of the facts of South 
African history that he declared that the Boer population must 
always outnumber the British, and that any attempt at British 
emigration on a large scale was foredoomed to failure, as a useless 
and unjustifiable expedient. He is one of the people who know 
only the newer British population. He has never grasped the fact 
that the older population of ‘the Britishers of the veld’ increased 
from 4,000 original settlers of 1820 to 16,000 in 1844. At the 
present time I reckon that the British population of the Eastern 
Province amounts to 60,000 on the lowest estimate, and although 
there are a proportion of newcomers in the large towns, it must 
be noted that the descendants of the settlers are to be found 
in Kimberley, Johannesburg, and Rhodesia. In fact, it is difficult 
to find a portion of South Africa into which they have not pene- 
trated. My own opinion is that the older British population 
amounts at the present time to about 100,000 at the very least. 
This is answer enough to Sir H. C. Bannerman’s idea that British 
emigration would prove a failure. But one must make excuses for 
the mistakes of a politician who spends his time in attempting to 
balance the unwieldy pyramid of Liberalism upon its apex—or 
titular leader. 

It is time for the Imperial Government to remember the claims 
of the descendants of the settlers of 1820, and of the older British 
population generally. Lord Milner understands them, and appre- 
ciates their loyalty, and they are impervious to the cheap sneers of 
Mr. Bryce in the House of Commons. They are used to the sneers 
of the globe-trotting M.P. who spends a few months in South Africa, 
and then, out of the plenitude of his ignorance, satisfies the Job-like 
aspiration of the British Colonist, ‘O that mine adversary had 
written a book !’ 

South Africa and its entire political system or systems is in the 
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melting-pot, and reconstruction is inevitable. I agree with Mr. 
Rhodes in his view that Confederation into a united South African 
Sovereignty, composed of Colonies retaining their local self-govern- 
ment, cannot be wrought from within. The passive hostility of the 
Cape Dutch to any measure tending to consolidate British rule in 
South Africa will be dogged and persistent. I honestly believe that 
in their stubbornness they would prefer to leave their kinsmen in 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony under perpetual -Crown 
Colony government rather than consent to a Confederation which 
would leave them with the same political liberties as Australians and 
Canadians. The absolute folly of the persons who imagine that the 
war could have been stopped if Lord Roberts had offered the Boers 
the constitutional liberties of British Colonists after the capture of 
Pretoria, is beyond the reach of argument. The Boers have been 
fighting all along for an independence which would expel the British 
Empire from South Africa. They knew all along that they would, if 
defeated, obtain equal rights with British Colonists within the 
Empire. They are fighting now, and have fought from the begin- 
ning, as absolute irreconcilables to any inclusion within the British 
Empire on any terms whatsoever. We cannot shut our eyes to this 
plain fact. The overtures of Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn to Lord 
Salisbury after the capture of Bloemfontein prove this fact up to the 
hilt. Their attitude now is the same as it was then. For this reason 
the Boers are very likely to abstain from politics altogether 
after the war, if they find themselves impotent to hinder and 
thwart by constitutional means the pacification of South Africa. 
Mr. Rhodes knows this, and has therefore declared that the future 
constitution of the confederated Colonies of South Africa must be 
imposed upon them from without, by the strong hand of the 
Imperial Government. The sooner this is done the better it will be 
for South Africa. The only people who have a right to be consulted 
are the South African loyalists. The wishes of Natal must be care- 
fully considered, and that loyal Colony will be prepared to make 
great sacrifices for the sake of South African unity under the British 
Flag. Rhodesia must be consulted, for her sons have fought boldly 
and well in this war. The newer British population and the hand- 
ful of Dutch loyalists will be consulted, as a matter of course. But 
I venture to plead most earnestly for the older British population, 
whose claims to consideration I have set forth in this article. They 
will not push forward their own claims, but the silent patience of 
their loyalty deserves to be rewarded. During the last six months 
the majority of them have desired the suspension of the Cape Con- 
stitution because the responsible government of the Cape Colony 
has become more impossible than ever. But their main desire is to 
help and not to hinder the peaceful settlement of South Africa. In 
what way can they be of most use? The Eastern Province contains 
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a settled British population much larger than that of Natal. But 
it has been politically outnumbered in Cape politics. Sir Charles 
Warren has had more experience in South Africa as an admini- 
strator. than as a soldier. In an article published in this Review 
for January, 1900, I quoted his opinion in favour of separating 
the Cape Colony into two Governments. I have always held this 
view myself, and I believe that the Eastern Province would become 
more powerful as a British factor than Natal, if it became a 
separate Colony. The Grahamstown Press has recently urged this 
course with considerable ability. The Cape Colony is too unwieldy 
in area to enter into a South African Confederation without sub- 
division. The subdivision of the Cape Colony would split the Bond 
into two parts, and the Eastern Province is British enough to keep 
its own Dutch population within due bounds. Natal has done this, 
and so can the descendants of the settlers of 1820. Let England 
give these loyal sons of hers the opportunity they have waited for 
since they first petitioned for a separate Government in 1826, 
South Africa would then be a Federation of six Colonies—nawmely, 
(i) Cape Colony (West), (ii) the Eastern Province, (iii) Natal, 
(iv) Rhodesia, (v) the Transvaal, (vi) the Orange River Colony ; and 
four of these Colonies would be practically British, so that there would 
never be a Boer majority in the Parliament of the Confederation. 
We might then hope for present peace and future unity. 


A. THEODORE Wireman, D.D. 
Canon of Grahamstown. 
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I 


TuE exploration of the higher layers of the atmosphere by the aid 
of high-level observatories, kites, and balloons continues to engross 
the attention of meteorologists. This is not a mere fashion—science 
also has its fashions—but an urgent need. To gain knowledge of what 
is going on in the air, miles above the earth’s surface, has become 
a matter of first necessity. Those who issue the weather forecasts 
see that they can make no further progress so long as they do 
not extend their observations higher up in the air envelope of our 
globe ; and those who work upon the theory of the general circu- 
lation of the atmosphere come to the same conclusion. Our instru- 
ments carefully record the displacements of cold and warm air close 
to the earth’s surface; but it is only at much greater heights that 
we find the mighty air-currents blowing undisturbed round the 
earth, and discover the origin of the great ‘ heat waves ’ and waves of 
cold weather. Thereto we must go to study them. Glaisher had 
fully understood this necessity when he undertook his venturesome 
balloon ascents ; but while interest in such explorations died away 
in Britain, it was born with a new vigour in the United States, in 
France, in Germany, in Austria, in Russia, and the work is now 
carried on with a remarkable zeal. 

The idea was, first, to build meteorological observatories on the 
tops of high isolated peaks. The Sonnblick observatory, which won 
a world-reputation for its work, the Ben Nevis in Scotland, Jansen’s 
Mont Blanc observatory, Abbas-tuman in the Caucasus, Arequipa 
in Peru, and so on, were the fruit of that effort—the highest obser- 
vatory in the world having been planted by the Americans in Peru, 
on the El Misti peak, at an altitude of 19,200 feet. 

These institutions have already rendered good service to science.’ 
However, they necessarily remain but few in number; they do not 
reach the uppermost levels of the atmosphere, and moreover the 
air-currents which are observed on more or less isolated peaks 
still remain complicated by the proximity of the plains and the 

' Some of the scientific results obtained at the high-level observatories have 
already been mentioned in these pages (Nineteenth Century, March 1899). 
Vor. L—No. 295 417 EE 
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mountains. Consequently, the United States meteorologists, keeping 
in view their practical aim—the prediction of weather—came to the 
conclusion that a survey of the temperatures, pressures, and air- 
currents which prevail at a height of, let us say, one mile above the 
surface of the soil, ought to be made regularly every day over the whole 
of the American continent. Seventeen spots were selected for that 
purpose, and the idea of Willis Moore—the promoter of this scheme 
—was that every morning kites provided with self-registering 
instruments would be flown at each of these spots, so as to bring 
down regular reports of temperature, pressure, and so on from the 
one-mile level above the soil.? 

The problem was evidently by no means an easy one. A small 
kite would not lift the instrament-box when the wind was not strong 
enough, while a big kite was liable to break off its moorings when it 
met a stronger wind at a higher level, and thus to be lost for ever. 
Finally, the American meteorologists settled upon the Hargrave type 
of kite, which has the shape of a quadrangular box of which the lid 
and the bottom have been removed, or rather of a tandem composed 
of two such boxes. Thousands of such kites of miniature dimensions 
are now flown by old and young at all watering-places. The meteoro- 
logical kite is of course much bigger than the toy. It has eighty to 
ninety square feet of lifting surface (slightly concave), and it is held 
by a steel piano wire. A spring bridle, a machine for winding up 
miles of wire when the kite is brought down, and a meteorograph— 
that is, an instrument weighing a trifle over two pounds, but containing 
self-registering instruments for taking note of temperature, pressure, 
moisture, and force of the wind—complete the equipment. The 
length of the wire which is paid out and the angle of its inclina- 
tion give the exact height reached by the kite. 

The kite became in this way a powerful aid to meteorology. 
Gradually perfected, it extended its excursions higher and higher in 
the air, and while the first kites hardly reached an altitude of 2,070 
feet, they now rise beyond 12,000 feet, and thus penetrate into 
regions of which the normal temperature is near the Fahrenheit zero. 
Altogether, the kite offers many advantages. The height it has 
reached being measured directly, a control of barometric measure- 
ments is obtained. Its ascension can be slackened at will so as to 
be sure that the instruments have taken the temperature of their sur- 
roundings, and it may be kept any length of time at a given height 
so as to represent a real floating observatory. But it has also its 
disadvantages. Thus the scheme of Willis Moore could only partially 
be realised, as there are many days (54 per cent. on the average) 


? See the very interesting paper by Willis Moore in Weather Bureau Publications, 
No. 138 (1897) and No. 191 (1899, reprint from Forum), and in a succession of 
issues of the Monthly Weather Review, Washington, 1897-1901, vols. xxv. to 
xxix, 
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when the kites cannot be flown either for lack of wind or on account of 
toomuch wind. With all that, the kites were doing good work, when 
the Cuban War, which put the meteorological service toa hard, practical 
test, and the subsequent necessity of extending the meteorological 
net over the West Indies, put an end to the regular kite-explorations. 

Most valuable data, especially as regards the laws of decrease of 
temperature in the higher strata of air, were obtained during the 
1,217 kite ascensions which had been made in the meantime.’ It 
was also found that the kite observations would often warn the 
meteorologist about the coming changes of weather; a ‘ hot wave’ 
was actually caught while it was coming. As to the clouds, their 
coming down at nights and their floating higher up in daytime 
were registered with perfect accuracy by the instruments attached 
to the kites. Most interesting observations relative to the circula- 
tion of air in areas of low and high pressure were also made in this 
way.* 

While the United States made thus a speciality of kites, France 
took chiefly to unmanned balloons, or ballons sondes. The very first 
experiments proved to be most encouraging, when an unmanned 
balloon launched from Paris by Hermite rose to a height of 45,000 
feet, its self-recording instruments working perfectly to an altitude 
of 36,000 feet; while Assmann’s unmanned balloon, launched from 
Berlin, crossed over in ten hours tothe Servian frontier, and brought 
full records of its journey. It rose to about 46,500 feet, where the 
barometric pressure was only 3,°, inches—thus showing that eight- 
ninths of the whole atmospheric air lay below the balloon. In both 
cases the temperature at the 36,000-foot level was found to be 
much lower than it was expected; namely, as low as 60 degrees 
below the Fahrenheit zero (—51 degrees and —52 degrees Celsius 
respectively). Eight balloons out of ten came down to the earth 
in perfect order. Consequently, beginning in the spring of 1898, 
Teisserenc de Bort, at Trappes, near Paris, has regularly launched 
his ballons sondes, several each month, so that he could report in 
1900, and tabulate the results of no fewer than 240 ascensions. A 
sort of nearly permanent floating observatory was thus established. 
One-half of the balloons reached the 27,000-foot level, one-quarter 
rose to 39,000 feet, and several went beyond the altitude of 42,000 
feet (eight miles). Very few were lost. An inscription in different 
languages, asking those who find the balloon to take care of it and 
to warn the nearest observatory, promising a reward of a few pounds 
for that trouble, is quite sufficient—even in Russia—to secure the 
safety of the messenger which descends from the skies, An excess 


* H. C, Frankenfield, in Monthly Weather Review; also in Nature, Nov. 29, 1900, 
Lxiii. 109. 

* Especially on September 21-24, 1898. See Helm Clayton’s Studies of Cyclonic 
ana Anticyclonic Phenomena with Kites, in Blue Hill Observatory Luilletin, 1899, 
No. 1. 
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of zeal is all that is to be feared—the good people who took care of 
one of the early balloons of Violle going even through the trouble of 
well polishing a smoked cylinder upon which the records of the 
meteorograph were scratched by a needle, thus wiping off both ‘the 
dirt’ and the records.® 

At the same time the system of exploration of the atmosphere by 
means of manned balloons was worked out, especially in Germany, 
and partly also in Russia, where one of the members of the 
military balloon staff, Pomortseff, published in 1891 the results of 
his forty ascensions, and fully confirmed Hann’s conclusions as 
regards the distribution of temperature in areas of low and high 
pressure. However, isolated observations, even when they are 
numerous, are not sufficient, and at the international aéronautic con- 
ferences of 1896 and 1898 it was agreed between Austrian, Bavarian, 
Belgian, French, German, and Russian aéronauts that international 
ascents at the beginning of each month would be organised. 
Manned and unmanned balloons, as also captive balloon-kites, con- 
sequently start in considerable numbers on given days from Paris, 
Brussels, Strasburg, Munich, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg 
—all provided with identical or similar instruments, approved by 
the conferences. In this international exploration Germany stands 
foremost with her manned balloons, the difficulty of breathing in 
the extremely rarefied air of the great altitudes having been overcome 
by taking a supply of oxygen. In this way Dr. Berson could reach 
at Berlin an altitude of 9,155 metres (30,030 feet), and so long as 
his supply of oxygen lasted he experienced none of the symptoms of 
‘mountain disease.’ No man had been before at such a height, but 
even this record was beaten on the Ist of August last by Berson and 
Siiring, who reached the altitude of 10,300 metres (33,700 feet), 
finding there a temperature of —40 degrees Fahrenheit. As to the 
unmanned balloons, they have explored, of course, still greater heights; 
the capricious Berlin ballon sonde ‘Cirrhus’ rose as high as 53,500 
and 60,600 feet, while one of Teisserenc de Bort’s unmanned balloons 
went to a height of 22 kilometres, 7.e. about 134 miles. 

The results obtained from all these explorations of the last twelve 
years are already full of importance. Everyone knows that the 
temperature of the air decreases as we rise higher and higher in the 
atmosphere, and that the summits of our high mountains lie amidst 
layers of air so cool that the snow does not disappear from them. 
There may be occasionally a local inversion of temperatures—tbat 
is, in certain localities, under certain conditions, especially under 


5 See Teisserenc de Bort’s reports in Comptes Rendus, 1899, vol. cxxix. pp. 131 and 
417, and 1900, vol. cxxxi. p. 920: Analysed and discussed by Cleveland Abbé in 
Monthly Weather Review, September 1899, p. 415 (tables); by W. Trabert before 
the Natural Sciences Verein at Vienna, and in Jahrbuch der Naturivissenschaften, 
xv. 246; and in Nature. 
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a cloudy sky, the temperature may increase up to a certain 
height ; but as a rule it decreases as we rise above the soil at a rate 
of from three to five Fahrenheit degrees for each thousand feet. 
Consequently, even in summer we find in middle Europe the tem- 
perature of freezing at a height of from 6,600 to 10,000 feet, and 
a still greater cold prevails at still greater heights. 

However, it was never expected by meteorologists that the upper 
layers of the atmosphere would be so cold as they are in reality. 
It appears now that all the observations of Glaisher, upon which our 
knowledge of the upper layers was chiefly based, gave too high 
temperatures. Not only because a thermometer, unless it is very 
sensitive and the air round it well ventilated, takes some time 
before it shows the real temperature of the layer of air which the 
balloon is piercing, but especially because of the solar radiation, 
which, in the high layers of a rarefied atmosphere and in the full 
sunshine which reigns above the clouds, is very strong, and overheats 
the instruments. This was one of the first difficulties which the 
meteorologists had to overcome before such perfected instruments 
as Assmann’s psychrometer and the instruments of Violle and 
Teisserenc de Bort were introduced... Thus it appears now that the 
average temperatureat an altitude of 20,000 feetis 13 degrees below the 
Fahrenheit zero (as against Glaisher’s 3 degrees to 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit), and that at the altitude of 25,000 feet the air is full 35 degrees 
below the Fahrenheit zero, instead of the —4 degrees to + 16 degrees 
Fahrenheit which Glaisher gave for that altitude.® Such low 
temperatures prevail, it must be remarked, all the year round.’ 

Another important fact was revealed by these explorations. It 
was generally believed that the decrease of temperature becomes 
slower and slower in the higher portions of the atmosphere. It 
appears, however, that at great altitudes it is the reverse which 
prevails. The ratio of decrease, which is about three Fahrenheit 
degrees for each 1,000 feet in the lower strata, grows higher and 


®* In order to be sure that the distribution of temperatures over the British Isles 
is not very much different from what it is over North Germany and North France, 
Berson and Siiring made two simultaneous ascensions—the one, in his own balloon, 
from London, and the other from Berlin. At the altitude of 20,000 feet both 
found almost identical temperatures, which were the usual ones for that time of the 
year. Direct experiments were also made upon a thermometer placed in the way 
‘Glaisher used to place his instrument; it gave much too high readings. As it is 
known, however, that the gradient of temperature-decrease is different on the 
Atlantic border of the United States and in the interior of the continent, it is most 
desirable that Britain should at last join the Continental nations in their exploration 
of the atmosphere. 

* Here is a table which will give an idea of the distribution of temperatures (in 
Fahrenheit degrees) in the atmosphere. Trabert obtained it by comparing the 
German results with those of Teisserenc de Bort :— 

Height in feet : The soil 6,600 16,500 23,000 26,000 32,800 
North Germany: 50° 32° - — 20° — 36° eee 
North France : 48° 32° 3° — 20° —36° —60° 
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higher, reaching nearly twice as much at the highest levels. This 
upsets many a current theory. 

It would be impossible to analyse here the extremely interesting 
deductions which Cleveland Abbé makes from the explorations of 
Teisserenc de Bort, or those which Bezold draws from the German 
balloon explorations; still less would it be possible to mention 
the mass of information contained in the luxuriously edited Wissen- 
schaftliche Luftfahrten.2 Two points, however, deserve a special 
mention. One is the quite unexpected discovery that the difference 
between summer and winter is felt even at such great altitudes as 
30,000 feet. Of course, the seasons are not so well pronounced there 
as they are with us; but even at this great height they are fully 
noticeable—the average temperature of the 30,000-foot layer in 
March being about 65 degrees below the Fahrenheit zero, while that of 
August (the warmest month) is only —44 degrees. Higher up, the 
layers of extremely thin rarefied air are even much cooler than that, 
and rapidly merge into the frozen depths of the interplanetary space. 

Another extremely interesting fact is this. Everyone knows the 
spell of cold weather which we experience in Europe and Northern 
Asia about the middle or in the first half of May—the so-called Saints 
de glace of the French peasants. This ‘cold wave’ has long since 
been a puzzle for meteorologists. It is so widely spread that some 
cosmic cause—not telluric-—was suspected; but then, the retarda- 
tion with which the cold reaches Siberia, whereto it comes about 
the 20th or 22nd of May, was an argument against the cosmic origin 
of the cold wave. If it were due to the earth entering an especially 
cold portion of the solar system, no such retardation would take 
place. Consequently, an international balloon ascent was organised 
on the 13th of May, 1897, balloons starting on that day from Stras- 
burg, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. These ascents proved that the 
cold wave surely is not due to some small local disturbance, such as 
icebergs and the like. It is caused by a mass of air, 30,000 feet 
thick and covering all Europe, which is brought into a rotatory 
motion, so that cold air from the north is brought down upon Western 
Europe, while warm air is poured upon Eastern Europe from the south- 
west. What is the cause of that regularly recurring rotation of the 
atmosphere we do not know yet, but the amount of energy it repre- 
sents is immense, and its cause must be consequently more general 
than mere local disturbances. 

Altogether when one rises in a balloon far above the petty 
asperities of the earth’s surface, one finds also a much simpler dis- 
tribution of temperatures, pressures, and air-currents; and it will be 
through such data as those which were collected during an inter- 


* Edited by R. Assmann and A. Berson. Bezold’s introductory review, very sug- 
gestive, has appeared as a separate pampblet. 
® Teisserenc de Bort, in Comptes Rendus, 1900, vol. cxxxi. 
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national ascent on the 3rd of October, 1899, that knowledge will be 
won about the cyclonic and anti-cyclonic disturbances to which our 


weather is due. 


II 


When a mathematician intends to analyse the effects of some cause 
over a wide series of phenomena, he wilfully neglects in his calcula- 
tions a number of secondary causes interfering with the same 
phenomena; he tries to ascertain the effects of the main cause in 
their simplest form. He calls then the result which he has obtained 
‘a first approximation.’ Later on, after all the effects of the main 
cause have been studied in detail and verified upon thousands of 
applications, and when it appears that the main cause is not suffi- 
cient to explain all the phenomena, then a generation or two of 
explorers apply their energies towards disentangling the effects of all 
those causes which were neglected at the outset, but some of which 
may entirely alter the aspect of phenomena. They endeavour to 
find a new expression for the law enunciated in the first ap- 
proximation, to discover some still broader generalisation of which 
the first would appear as a consequence, or as a particular case only. 

All sciences proceed in this way. All ‘natural laws’ (as was 
admirably expressed once by Mendeléeff in the discussion of his 
own periodical law) have the same character of successive approxi- 
mation—Kepler’s laws of the movements of planets; the Boyle- 
Marriott’s law of gases ; nay, universal gravitation itself, whose cause 
and relations to attractions and repulsions at small distances have 
yet to be found. The more so is it true of the series of great dis- 
coveries which were made in 1858-1862: the kinetic theory of gases, 
the mechanical theory of heat, the periodic law of chemical elements, 
the physico-chemical basis of life, the cell theory, the origin of 
species. All these are now under revision, not because anyone 
doubts the mechanical origin of heat and eleetricity, or the physical 
basis of life, or the mutability of species, but because nearly all 
that could be done on the solid ground of the ‘first approxima- 
tions’ has been done, and new, still more generalised expressions 
of these natural laws are sought for. Of course, the ‘man in the 
street ’ and the semi-scientist who knows something of the results 
of science, but is not familiar with the methods of scientific discovery, 
never fail to raise at such times their voices and to proclaim ‘the 
failure of science.’ In reality, however, these are periods when the 
birth is prepared of still wider and still deeper generalisations. 

This remark applies to the theory of evolution. The main 
points which Darwin and Wallace had so much difficulty to prove 
are now established truths. Nowadays there is almost no man 
of science who would not admit—even at the risk of being 
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excommunicated by some Church—that all the species of plants and 
animals have been slowly evolved in the course of ages out of a 
common stock of simplest organisms ; that new species are evolved 
still; and that natural selection plays a very important part in 
fixing the variations which continually appear among both plants 
and animals. But the naturalist is no longer satisfied with these 
statements. He wants to know (as Darwin himself wanted) the 
cause of the variations which we call ‘accidental.’ Are they really 
‘hap-hazard,’ or, maybe, do they take certain definite directions 
—partly under the influence of environment, and partly under the 
guidance of previous evolution? And if it be so, what is the real 
part of natural selection in the evolution of new species? In other 
words, the naturalist is no longer satisfied with saying that—suppos- 
ing there were no other causes at work but the accidental individual 
variations which appear in each species, the hereditary transmission 
of these variations, and naturai selection in the struggle for life— 
these three causes alone would do to explain the origin of species 
and their marvellous adaptation to environment. He wants to 
know, not how species may have originated, but how they do originate 
in reality.'° 

It would be materially impossible to give even a faint idea of 
the immense, overpowering amount of work which is being done 
now in this direction, and still less of the numerous side-issues 
involved in this work. One group only of these researches will 
consequently be analysed in the following pages: the work that is 
being done, experimentally, in order to see how the structure, the 
various organs, and the forms of plants and animals are modified 
by environment. ‘Experimental morphology’ or ‘ physiological 
morphology’ is the name of this young branch of the science of 
evolution. 

Variability is a law of Nature. Just as there are not two men 
exactly alike, so there are not two plants or two animals which 
would not differ from each other in many respects. It appears, 
however, that variability, even if it be quite accidental and ‘hap- 
hazard,’ has its laws. If we measure the length of the wings ina 
great number of birds, or the dimensions of many crabs, or the 
stature of many men, we find that the accidental differences below 
and above the average are submitted to the same laws as accidental 
errors in a physical or astronomical measurement. The number of 
small variations is very great, while the larger ones are relatively 
few—their number decreasing (roughly speaking) in proportion to 


‘ Many works dealing with the present position of the theory of natural 
selection have been published latsly. The following two may be recommended to 
the general reader: The Method of Evolution, by Professor H. W. Conn, New York, 
1900; and Ueber die Bedeutung und Tragweite des Darwin'schen Selectionsprincip, 
by L. Plate, Leipzig, 1900. 
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the square of the size of the variation. This law, enunciated long 
ago by Quételet, has been proved by Wallace, Galton, K. Pearson, 
Weldon, Lloyd Morgan, De Vries, and many others to apply to most 
morphological and even to psychical phenomena. Moreover, it 
appears that although individual variations are greater, as a rule, 
than they were supposed to be, they soon reach a limit. Galton 
has proved, and biologists have confirmed it, that the more ex- 
ceptionally some peculiarity is developed in a number of individuals, 
the more their descendants will have the tendency to revert to the 
average type; there will be ‘retrogression’—a ‘return to mediocrity’ 
—unless some external or inner cause tends to accentuate variation 
in the same direction. 

Altogether Quételet’s law applies only to those cases in which 
variations are strictly accidental—that is, hap-hazard in the true 
sense of the word; in such cases the variations in one direction 
compensate those which occur in the opposite direction ; and if we 
figure them by means of a curve, the curve is symmetrical. But in 
very many cases the curves are not symmetrical; the variations 
below the average are not equal in numbers to those above the 
average. We have then, as W. T.. Thiselton-Dyer would say, ‘a 
stimulated variation.’'' The curve may even indicate by its form 
the appearance of a new incipient species, modified in this or that 
of its features.’ In such cases it is the duty of experimental 
morphology to step in and to find out which cause or group of 
causes may tend to modify the species. 

An immense amount of work is being done now in this domain ;* 
and it is a growing conviction among biologists that, at least as 
regards plants, there is not one single organ which could not be 
modified in a permanent way by merely altering the conditions of 
temperature, light, moisture, and especially nutrition, under which 
the plant is reared at certain early periods of its development. A 
few examples will better illustrate what has been achieved in this 
direction. 

Beginning with the lower organisms, Chamberland and Roux 
proved in 1883 that the mere keeping of bacteria in an anti- 
septic substance will totally modify them. A new species will 

" See his most suggestive letter on ‘ Variation and Specific Stability ’ in Nature, 
vol, li, 1895, p. 469. 

2 C. B. Davenport, ‘A Precise Criterion of Species,’ and J. W. Blankinship, 
* The Chief Differential and Specific rersus Individual Characters,’ in Science, May 
20 and June 3, 1898; fully analysed by Varigny in Année Biologique, iv. 470 seq. 
The mathematical treatment of the variation curves is, as is known, busily carried on 
by K. Pearson. A comprehensible analysis of the methods used in these researches 
will be found in Geo. Duncker’s Die Methoden der Variations-Statistik, Leipzig, 
1899 ; and in C. B. Davenport’s Statistical Methods, with Special Reference to Bio- 
logical Variation, New York, 1899. 


® Part of it has been already mentioned in these pages, Nineteenth Century, 
April 1894. 
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be created, which will differ both in form and physiological functions 
from its ancestor—a species which will propagate, retaining its new 
characteristics. L. Errera on the other side has proved, not only 
the powers of adaptation of certain fungi to new media, but the 
hereditary transmission of their adaptations as well—the new 
generation thriving much better in the new medium to which it has 
adapted itself than in the medium in which its ancestors formerly 
used to grow; '* and the researches of Professor Klebs, Ray, and 
Schostakowitch upon some other fungi further confirm and develop 
these views. It may only be remarked that although these researches 
on lower organisms are considered by biologists as quite conclusive, and 
applicable to higher organisms as well, they do not very much appeal 
to those who are not specialists in these branches. 

However, there is no lack of evidence taken from the higher 
plants. The experiments of Gaston Bonnier are especially striking. 
His earlier work was already mentioned in these pages,’® and it was 
shown how, by transplanting several plants from a valley to an 
Alpine level in the Alps and the Pyrenees, or vice versé, he entirely 
changed, in one single generation, both the general aspect of the 
plant and its inner structure. Both were rendered ‘Alpine’ in a 
plant taken from the valley, and vice versé ; and new races or varieties 
adapted to their new surroundings—‘ incipient species, to use 
Darwin’s words—were thus obtained under the direct influence of 
environment. 

During the last few years Bonnier has made his experiments 
even more conclusive by submitting plants to artificial cold and 
excessive moisture—permanent in some experiments, and alternating 
with warmth and dryness in others. In this way he transformed 
valley plants into their Alpine varieties in the course of a couple of 
months. Hetook several annual and several bi-annual plants—obtained 
from the same seeds or from a division of one individual—and divided 
them into four lots. Lot 1 was brought up in a box provided with 
a glass wall turned northwards and kept by means of ice at a low 
temperature, which only varied between 38 degrees and 48 degrees 
Fahr., while moisture within the box was kept at from 80 to 96 per 
cent. Lot 2 was cultivated in the open air at Fontainebleau, and was 
thus submitted to the usual summer variations of temperature (59 
degrees to 86 degrees Fahr.) and moisture (from 64 to 91 per cent.). 
Lot 3 was submitted, like Alpine plants, to the extremes of tempera- 
ture and moisture: it was brought up at daytime in the open air, and 
at night in the iced box. Finally, there was a fourth lot, submitted to 


* Bulletins de 0 Académie de Belgique, 1899, p. 81. 

* J. Ray, in Revue Générale de Botanique, 1897, vol. ix. ; analysed in full, with 
valuable remarks, by M. Radais in Année Biologique, iii. 501; Schostakowitch, in 
Flora, vol. |xxxiv. p. 88. 

. '* Nineteenth Century, April 1894 
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the same conditions as 1 and 3, but less severe, in a warmer box. In 
two months the plants of the first lot, and especially those of the 
third lot (submitted to sudden changes), had already taken the 
general and the specia! characters of Alpine plants—smaller size ; 
stronger stems with short internodes ; smaller, thicker, and stronger 
leaves; and, with those of them which bloomed, a more rapid 
blooming. The plants of the third lot had even taken the reddish 
colour of the leaves characteristic of Alpine plants (due in both cases 
to the presence of anthocyan), while those of Lot 1 remained 
quite green. Lot 2 remained, of course, unchanged ; and the plants 
of Lot 4 were more similar to those which had grown in the open 
air than to those of the two other lots.’ No better proof of adaptive 
forms created directly by environment (Buffon’s and Lamarck’s 
view) could be given. 

Another series of equally successful experiments was made by 
Bonnier, in order to see whether Fontainebleau plants cultivated 
on the shores of the Mediterranean would not take the well-known 
characters of circum-Mediterranean vegetation, due to the special 
climate-conditions of the region (woody stems; broader, thicker, 
leather-like leaves with strong nerves ; and so on). Two lots of 
plants, belonging to forty-three different species, some of them 
bi-annuals, but originated in each case from the same individual, 
were grown—one lot at La Garde near Toulon, and the other at 
Fontainebleau in soil brought from La Garde. Nearly all species of 
the first lot took, in the very first generation, more or less the 
Mediterranean aspect, but none of them showed variation in the 
opposite direction. During the second summer the changes were 
even more marked. The Fontainebleau species, Senecio Jacobea 
(Ragwort Senecio), became similar in several of its characters to 
the Mediterranean species, Senecio nemorosus ; our common ash, 
Fraxinus excelsior, became like the F. parvifolia, G. G., of the 
Mediterranean coasts; and so on.!* The importance of these experi- 
ments need not be emphasised. When we see that environment 
so rapidly creates itself the adaptation, we shall necessarily be more 
cautious in speaking of the natural selection of quite accidental 
individual variations. 

If Bonnier’s experiments stood quite alone, they would already 
carry a considerable weight; but at the present time any number 
of similar researches and experiments could be mentioned—all 
telling the same tale of a direct action of the conditions of growth 
for producing considerable and rapid adaptive changes in plants. 
Joh. Schmidt, for instance, obtains at will the anatomical structure 
of the leaves in the sea-pea (Lathyrus maritimus) which character- 
ises the East Danish or the West Danish specimens of this species 


" Comptes Rendus, 1898, vol. cxxvii. p. 307 ; and 1899, vol. cxxviii. p. 1143. 
%* Comptes Rendus, 1899, vol. cxxix. p. 1207. 
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by simply adding more or less salt to the water with which he waters 
his cultures, or by altering the amount of exposure to sunlight during 
germination.'"? K. Goebel shows the alterations which strong light 
produces in leaves, and the potency of the habitual inherited forms.” 
G. Haberlandt, not satisfied with merely altering the colour or the 
shape or the number of existing organs, creates a new organ for the 
secretion of water from the leaves of a tropical liana.” Hermann 
Vochting, continuing his extremely interesting, previously mentioned 
researches into the effects of low temperature and considerable light- 
intensity, obtains in this way rampant varieties of plants, and main- 
tains in them asexual reproduction.*” De Vries, by cultivating a 
South African composite plant, Othonna crassifolia, and its near 
congener, Othonna carnosa, in both moist and dry-soil and atmo- 
sphere, obtains two quite different plants.2*> W. Wollny, taking up 
the whole question of the influence of moisture upon the forms and 
the structure of plants, proves by experiments conducted in three 
separate conservatories—one very dry, the other very damp, and the 
third of an average dampness—that this factor alone is capable of 
producing the most important modifications in plants, both in their 
forms and their structure. A great dampness increases, of course, 
the growth of the stems and leaves, but hinders the development 
of chlorophyll ; the stomates appear on both sides of the leaves and 
increase in numbers and size; while the thorns of our common 
furze (Ulex ewropeeus) are completely transformed into leaves—that 
is, he obtains by surplus moisture the opposite of what Lhotelier 
obtained in a very dry atmosphere.** And so on. 

In short, we have by this time a quite solid body of evidence 
to prove that in plants adaptive forms are created by the direct 
physical action of environment. 

Let us next consider, then, two other series of researches which 
have a bearing upon two other important points of the theory of 
evolution. Both were made by the Dutch botanist De Vries, one 


% Botanisk Tidskrift, 1899, xxii. 166; analysed in Naturwissenschaftliche Rund- 
schau, xiv. 562. 

2» Flora, vol. 1xxxii. 1. 

2 Festschrift fiir Schwendener ; analysed in several reviews. 

22 Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftlich Botanik, vol. xxv. 1893, p. 149; Berichte der 
deutschen Botanischen Geselischaft, vol. xvi. 1898, p. 37. 

*3 In Mutationstheorie, p. 103, he reproduces his photographs of the two plants. 
He gives also a photograph of Bonnier’s Alpine and valley plants. 

** Forschungen aus dem Gebiete der Agrikulturphysik, vol. xx. 1898, p. 397; 
Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau, xiii. 617. A very suggestive work by Julius Sachs, 
‘Mechanomorphosis and Phylogeny: a Contribution to Physiological Morphology’ 
{Hlora, 1894, p. 215), must be indicated in this place. He deals in it with a group of 
physiological causes, common to most plants, which necessarily must act in producing 
this or that form, and thus produce parallel forms in the different large divisions of the 
vegetable kingdom. Stahl’s classical work on the influence of lighted and shaded 
position upon the leaves (Jenaer Zeitschrift, xvi. 1883) may also be mentioned in this 
place, as also O. Hertwig’s Mechanomorphosis, the work of Professor Kny, and so on. 
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of the greatest botanists living. For the last fifteen years De Vries 
has cultivated a great number of so-called monstrosities, or rather 
aberrant types, such as the five-leaved clover or the many-headed 
poppy (Papaver somniferum polycephalum), of which the stamens 
have been transformed into a great number of carpels, so that the 
poppy-head is surrounded by a crown of secondary heads. It is now 
a favourite with some gardeners. The conditions under which these 
new varieties have been obtained were carefully studied by De Vries, 
and his conclusion is that—taking the poppy as an instance—it 
entirely depends upon heavy manuring or not, upon the keeping 
the seedlings wide apart or crowded, and upon the supply of 
temperature and light—upon nutrition, in a word (taking nutrition 
in its old, wide sense)—whether we obtain from the seeds of the 
many-headed variety of poppy a similarly many-headed progeny 
or individuals which will only have the rudiments of the additional 
heads. But these influences, to be effective, must bear on the plant 
in its early youth, during the first six or seven weeks after germina- 
tion. The maintenance of a new variety is a mere matter of 
nutrition, De Vries says, and ‘selection is simply the picking-out 
of the best-fed individuals.’ ‘The acquired characters, as the name 
goes in zoology and anthropology, have their parallel in botany 
in the nutrition-modifications.’ *° 

Now—and this is the main point—De Vries, like most 
botanists, does not doubt a moment that these ‘ acquired characters’ 
are transmitted by inheritance from the mother plant to its progeny. 
Without such a transmission, of which the botanist sees such 
an abundance of illustrations, no cumulative selection would even be 
possible.” In fact, if a certain deviation from the normal type—say, 
a five-leaved clover—has been obtained by plenty of nutrition, the 
progeny of this plant will give as much as 50, 80, or even 97 per 
cent. of plants showing the same variation—provided high nutrition 
were maintained. Even in bad conditions, with poor nutrition, the 
many-headed poppy shows a tendency to reproduce in a succession 
of generations the additional carpels. Of course, in order to fix the 
variation, a selection of _,o or three generations of best-fed 


* Die Mutationstheorie, vol. i. p. 93, Leipzig, 1901, and in fact all the fourth 
chapter. The latest researches of J. MacLeod further confirm this idea. See also 
the previous important work of MacLeod Over de Bevruchting der Bloemen, Ghent, 
1894 (summary in French at the end of the volume). 

** See Comptes Rendus, vol. cxxviii. 1899, p. 125; also pp. 97-100 of Die 
Mutationstheorie, vol. i. It must also be remarked that De Vries has a voice in 
these matters. He is one of the pleiade of anatomists represented by Van Beneden, 
Boveri, Strasburger, Guignard, Fol, the brothers Hertwig, Maupas, Bliitschli, 
Verworn, and many others, upon whose work Weismann’s theory—or, rather, rapidly 
altered theories—was based, and he is the author of Jntracellulare Pangenesis. The 
Substance of this work was mentioned in a previous review: Nineteenth Century, 
December 1892, 
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individuals will be required.” But the accumulation of a newly 
acquired variation is so rapid that De Vries considers two or three— 
maximum five or six—generations as quite sufficient for obtaining 
the maximum of possible variation of a given character. Vilmorin, 
as is known, obtained the cultivated carrot out of the wild one in 
five generations ; Carriére did the same with the radish, Buckmann 
with parsley, and so on. 

The other group of researches by De Vries has perhaps a still 
deeper bearing upon the theory of evolution—I mean, his work upon 
the sudden appearance of what Darwin called ‘single variations.’ 
They are not submitted to~Quételet’s law, which applies only to the 
individual ‘ continuous’ variations, but they appear occasionally with 
certain plants, under certain conditions, and at certain periods with a 
striking force. In such cases a new species—quite well determined 
and fully maintained in its progeny, if precautions be taken to 
prevent cross-breeding—appears all of a sudden, with all its fixed 
specific characters. Not all plants show this capacity, the great 
number of them showing a remarkable fixity of characters™ 
(Thiselton Dyer made some time ago some excellent remarks upon 
this subject in Nature, vol. li.), and out of a great number of 
species tested by De Vries only one, the @nothera Lamarckiana, 
displayed the capacity of giving origin all of a sudden to several new 
species ; but it possessed it to a wonderful extent, no fewer than seven 
new species having-been obtained in the course of a few years—not 
by means of selection, but in consequence of spontaneous variation. 
Each of the new species appeared quite fixed in the cultures, the 
individuals of the fifth or sixth generation of the new species being 
exactly alike to those of the first generation. However, these facts 
are so significant, and yet so new, that their bearing upon the theory 
of evolution cannot yet be appreciated in full.”° 

It may be said, of course, and it has been said, that new races of 
domesticated plants and new varieties obtained by botanists in special 
conditions are not lasting ; that they retain their new characters only 
so long as the conditions under which they have been bred continue 
to exist, but they return to their primitive form if they are let grow 
wild. But the same—we now learn—is true of wild species as well. 
The wild carrot and the wild radish also cease in a few years to be 
what they have been for hundreds of generations as soon as they are 
placed in conditions of an especially favourable nutrition. The 


7 Hugo de Vries, ‘L’Unité dans la Variation’ (Rerue de l'Université de 
Bruzelles, iii. April 1895); ‘ Alimentation et Sélection’ (Volume jubilaire de la 
Société de Biologie, Paris, 1899). Both summed up in Mutationstheorie, first fascicule, 
ch. iv. 

28 Judging from a footnote in Mutationstheorie, the plants capable of such varia- 
tions may be more numerous than may be thought. 

2 In Mutationstheorie, of which the second fascicule is just out, the new species 
are fully described, with coloured plates and photographs of seedlings. 
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Alpine plant surely is a very stable species or sub-species, but it 
becomes quite a new plant when it is grown in the lowlands. It 
seems therefore that we must accustom ourselves to consider the species 
as nothing else but a temporary equilibrium established, under given 
conditions of environment, between hereditarily transmitted disposi- 
tions (the accumulated result of previous evolution) and the given con- 
ditions of climate, living surroundings, and nutrition—a variable 
function, the mathematician would say, of these four variables. 
This is, at least, the conclusion one is forcibly brought to by the 
study of the researches faintly sketched in the preceding pages. 

But what else are all other phenomena of Nature? Are they 
not, too, manifestations of a temporarily, more or less stable equi- 
librium between the various forces—an equilibrium which some- 
times is destroyed in a few seconds or in a few hours, and sometimes, 
being itself a product of ages, requires ages for being altered ? 


Ill 


Experiments tending to prove that adaptive characters in 
animals may be a direct result of their physical environment are 
evidently less numerous than they are for plants. Not only are such 
experiments more difficult, but they require also accommodations 
which the zoologist seldom has at his disposal. Our marine and 
lacustrine biological stations are few, and inland zoological stations 


are still smaller in numbers. Still, there are already a few researches 
which throw some light on the subject. 

In lower animals variations are easily obtained by altering their 
surroundings. Thus Kiinstler has found that with the protozoa a 
slight change in the conditions of their life, such as the keeping of 
the basins of the zoological garden all the year round under glass, 
results in considerable variation which renders certain species un- 
recognisable.” With higher organisms variation must necessarily be 
slower, but it is none the less evident. H. M. Vernon, who has 
experimented upon something like ten thousand larve or plutei of 
echinoderms—chiefly sea-urchins—has found that the sizes of the 
larve and the proportions of their different parts may be altered by 
mere changes of temperature. If the temperature of the water in 
which the fecundation of the eggs takes place be lowered to 46 degrees 
Fahrenheit, be it only for a minute, or raised beyond a certain 
limit, the obtained larve are by about 5 per cent. shorter than the 
average ones. If a small quantity of fresh water, or an extremely 
small quantity of uric acid, be added to the salt water in which the 
larvee are bred, they will increase in size by from 10 to 15 per cent. ; 
and in all cases the proportions of the appendages to the body will 
be altered. Individuals which, if they were found isolated would 


* Actes de la Société Linnéenne de Bordeaux, vol. liii. p. 1; summed up in 
Annuaire Biologique for 1898, iv. 450. 
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have been described as separate sub-races, are produced by mere 
changes of temperature, salinity, and proportion of nourishing 
substances in water.*! 

The researches of Dr. A. Viré into the cave-dwelling animals of 
France, and especially the experiments he has made, under Milne- 
Edwards, in a laboratory specially arranged for this purpose in the 
obscurity of the Paris catacombes, are still more conclusive. It is 
known that the animals which live in caves and subterranean 
streamlets offer certain peculiarities. In most cases they are blind; 
their eyes have been atrophied, while the organs of touch and smell} 
(Leydig’s Riechzapfen) have taken a considerable development. The 
animal takes altogether a form so different from its nearest rela- 
tives living in broad daylight that the cave-dwellers are usually 
described by zoologists as separate species. As to the current 
explanation of the cave forms, it is well known. Out of countless 
accidental individual variations which occur in each species (slightly 
less developed eyes, slightly increased organs of the other senses), 
natural selection has picked out, in a long succession of generations, 
those individuals which accidentally exhibited variations favourable 
for cave-life. They survived and left progeny, while those which 
did not exhibit the useful variations died out. An explanation, by 
the way, which it is easy to suggest, but very difficult to submit to 
the test of experiment. Volumes have consequently been written 
to prove that such a ‘ retrogressive variation’ of certain organs offers 
no difficulty for the theory of natural selection. 

The researches of Viré lead the whole discussion in a different 
channel—that of experiment. A few years ago Viré and Raymond 
discovered in the Cévennes caves two crustaceans which were 
described by Dollfus as new species (Spharomides raymondi and 
Stenasellus virei).** Both crustaceans had'no eyes, but the organs 
of touch (fine, movable hairs) and the organs of smell (the 
Riechzapfen) had taken a considerable development. The latter 
were especially large in comparison with those of the common 
Asellus which lives in the open-air little streams about Paris. It 
was found also that while the common Asellus of the streams has 4 
well-developed eye, coloured black, the same Asel/us has it much 
paler when it lives underground, and only a red spot is retained in 
the catacombs; finally, there is no trace of an eye in the Cévennes 
Stenasellus. This was the result of observation. Then, since 1897, 
Viré began direct experiments on these animals, which he continued 
in the laboratory opened in the catacombs. These experiments are 


*t H. M. Vernon, ‘The Causes of Variation,’ in Science Progress, vol. xi. 1897, 
p. 229. 

52 Comptes Rendus, vol. cxxv. 1897, pp. 130, 131; Armand Viré, La Faune 
souterraine de France, Paris, 1900. The book contains all necessary illustrations and 
a full bibliography. 
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only at their beginning, but still they have already given some 
important results. Placed in the open light, the Niphargus virei, 
which is coloured in rose, becomes covered in a few weeks with 
pigment spots of a beautiful brown colour, thus rapidly returning to 
its ancestral form. On the other side, the grey-green pigment of 
the common Gammarus puteanus begins to disappear after a ten 
months’ sojourn in the tanks of the laboratory, and with most 
specimens it disappears entirely after a twenty months’ stay in 
obscurity. As to the growth of the organs of touch and smell, they 
were developed in a common Gammarus fluviatilis kept for fifteen 
months in the catacomb laboratory (in forty-three specimens out of 
a lot of forty-six) so as to attain nearly half the size they have in 
the cave Niphargus. The evolution of the organs of smell began 
after a three months’ stay in the underground laboratory. It 
is worthy of note that during the fifteen months that the ex- 
periment lasted the eye had not yet undergone any noticeable 
modification. Altogether the pigment of the eye seems to be much 
more persistent than the pigment to which the general coloration 
is due. We have thus, in Viré’s work, the first steps made towards 
a real study of the origin of cave forms of animals; and at the very 
first steps in this direction Nature was already caught in its work of 
making new species. 

A considerable amount of research is being made at the same 
time in order to find out the physiological causes of colour and 
coloration in the animal kingdom. Everyone remembers, of course, 
the charming chapter ‘Colour and Environment’ in Wallace’s 
Darwinism, written from the point of view of natural selection. 

In the Arctic regions [he wrote] there are a number of animals which are 
wholly white all the year round, or which only turn white in winter. .. . The 
obvious explanation of this style of coloration is that it is protective, serving to 
conceal the herbivorous species from their enemies, and enabling carnivorous 
animals to approach their prey unperceived. [And further on:] Whenever 
we find Arctic animals which, from whatever cause, do not require protection by 
the white colour, then neither the cold nor the snow-glare hasany effect upon their 
coloration. The sable retains its rich brown throughout the Siberian winter. ... 
Then we have that thoroughly Arctic animal, the musk-sheep, which is brown and 


conspicuous; but this animal is gregarious, and its safety depends on its associa- 
tion in small herds, 


But what about the Polar fox, it may be asked, one of the most 
gregarious animals in Steller’s times ?—the Arctic and sub-Arctic birds 
which surely need no protection when they come together in scores of 
thousands to rear their progeny in the Arctic and sub-Arctic lands ?— 
the white Arctic owls ?—orthe Yakute horses, which also breed in small 
groups like the musk-sheep, never undergo artificial selection, and yet 
display that well-known marked tendency for a white coating? So 
much so that Middendorff, in our discussions in the early times of 
Darwinism, used to make of these horses a favourite argument to 

Vor, L—No, 295 FF 
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prove the necessity of a physiological explanation as against the 
natural selection explanation. It may also be added that those 
Russian zoologists who have had much to do with the animals of 
the Steppes are inclined, too, to look for a physiological explanation 
of the dusky and sandy coloration of these animals. 

The matter is, however, beset with great difficulties, which one 
realises in full on reading the honest statement and analysis of our 
knowledge—or, rather, our ignorance—in these matters which is made 
by Miss Newbigin in her book Colour in Nature (London, 1898). 
We certainly are bound to recognise that the beautiful colours which 
we see on the wings of the butterflies and the moths are in some 
way connected with the physiological activity of the insect. Surely, 
as has been shown by Scudder and further confirmed by A. G. Mayer 
in 1897, the markings of the butterflies and moths are not accidental 
but structural. The markings are disposed symmetrically in the 
consecutive interspaces between the nervures; the ocelli are usually 
situated between the same branches of homologous veins ; and so on. 
Even when the markings are changed in our experiments, the 
changes, as indicated by Fisher,** follow certain rules ; while other 
changes may be explained either by an arrest of development or an 
increased internal activity for maintaining the necessary temperature, 
as was suggested by Urech. We surely may continue to say that 
the markings of insects are ‘ accidental’; but we must take the word 
‘accidental’ in the sense Darwin used it—that is, due to causes still 
unknown—and in no other sense but this. 

One fact relative to the colours and the markings of a number of 
butterflies and moths is, however, well established by this time; 
namely, that they depend to a great extent upon the conditions of 
temperature and light under which the caterpillars and the pupe of 
these lepidoptera have been reared. Such researches were begun 
some five-and-twenty years ago by Dorfmeister and Weismann, and 
have been continued since by Merrifield and Dixey in this country, 
Standfuss, Fisher, Urech, and a number of other explorers. Mr. 
Merrifield began his experiments in 1887. It is known that many 
species of moths and butterflies appear under two different forms— 
formerly described as two different species—one of which is bred in 
spring and the other later on in the summer. This ‘seasonal di- 
morphism is widely spread in Nature, and occurs even in plants. 
Now Merrifield’s experiments, in conformity with those of Weismann, 
Standfuss, and others, have proved that one of the two seasonal forms 
may be bred from larvz of the other form by simply altering the tem- 
perature under which the larve are reared. The two seasonal forms 
differ both in colour and in their markings, but, to use Mr. Dixey’s 
words, ‘the pattern or outline of the markings could be made to vary 


* Entomologische Nachrichten, 1898, xxiv., p. 37 ; summed up in several scientific 
reviews. 
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independently of the general colouring, and he [Mr. Merrifield] 
obtained from the same brood individuals showing summer markings 
with summer colouring, summer markings with an approach towards 
spring colouring, spring markings with summer colouring, and spring 
markings with almost the spring colouring.’ ** 

As a rule, a cooler temperature gave darker colours, and cooling 
of the larvee without a subsequent forcing of them in a warm tem- 
perature gave the darkest moths. In the common butterfly, 
Vanessa urticee, a moderately low temperature generally deepened 
the colouring to some extent, lowered the tone of the yellow patches, 
and spread the dark portions. It appeared moreover that the size 
and, though less markedly, the shape of the wings were affected by 
the temperature of breeding; or, the wings being somewhat reduced 
in size, the scales became scanty and deficient in pigment so as to 
show the membrane of the wing.® It is also interesting to note that 
while some cooled specimens of Vanessa wrtice bore resemblance to 
a northern variety, some of the heated specimens were like a 
southern form, and that (as was indicated by C. W. Barker) the 
rain-period butterflies of Natal differ from those of the dry period 
precisely in all those directions in which variation was obtained by 
cooling. Again we have in these experiments a peep, so to say, into 
Nature’s ways of originating new species. 

Finally we have the well-known experiments of E. B. Poulton, 
who changed the colours of several common species of British cater- 
pillars from green to various hues of brown and grey by rearing 
them amidst darkened surroundings (black and brown twigs were 
mixed with their food, or they were placed in dark-painted boxes, 
and so on), and the experiments of J. T. Cunningham on fishes. 
Poulton’s experiments are so well known to the general reader from 
his most interesting popular book Colour in Animals, as also from 
Wallace’s Darwinism, that a mere reference to these now classical 
researches is sufficient. As to the experiments of J. T. Cunning- 


™ The original accounts of Mr. Merrifield were published in the 7ransactions of 
the Entomological Society of London. F. A. Dixey has summed them up in Nature, 
December 23, 1897 (vol. lvii. p. 184), reproducing some of the very interesting 
drawings. A detailed account of Weismann’s experiments (frequently mentioned in 
his previous writings) was only published in 1895, in Zvologische Jahrbiicher, Abtheil- 
ung fiir Systematik, Bd. viii. 

* F. A. Dixey expressed, in connection with Merrifield’s experiments, the idea 
that certain of the modifications produced in Vanessa atalanta by both heat and cold 
show a return towards the ancestral type of V. callirho¥ and to a still older form of 
Vanessa. Fischer, on the basis of his extensive experiments, expressed also the idea 
that the variations provoked in butterflies by different temperatures are arrests of 
development (Hemmungs-Erscheinungen), in consequence of which older atavistic 
forms are fixed; and he developed the same ideas in a book, Neue experimentelle 
Untersuchungen und Betrachtungen iiber das Wesen und die Ursachen der Aberration 
in der Faltergruppe Vanessa, Berlin, 1896. The idea is, however, contradicted by 
Urech, and needs confirmation. 

* The experiments are most suggestive, and raise a number of secondary 
questions, for which the original memoir must be consulted in Transactions of the 
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ham, although they are less known, they are also very conclusive, 
It is known that in most fishes the upper surface is more or less 
coloured, while the lower surface remains uncoloured and has a 
silvery aspect; and that this double coloration is generally supposed 
to have originated as a means of protection for the fishes. It 
evidently permits a fish not to be detected by its enemies. How- 
ever, Cunningham made experiments in order to see whether the 
absence of coloration on the ventral surface may not be due to the 
absence of light falling upon it. He consequently kept a number of 
young flounders in two separate basins, one of which was provided with 
mirrors so as to illuminate the lower surface of the fishes as well, 
while the other was of the ordinary sort. The result was that after 
a time a certain amount of coloration appeared on the ventral sides 
of the flounders of the first basin, first in the middle portion of the 
body, and then spreading both ways towards head and tail. It is 
true that small spots of pigment appeared on the ventral surfaces 
of a few fishes of the second basin as well, as they often do in 
nature; but the percentage of spotted individuals was small and the 
spots did not increase.*” 

It must be confessed that all these researches are only first steps 
towards the foundation of a science of which the need is badly felt— 
the physiological experimental morphology of animals. These first 
steps are in the right direction; but they are very slow, and prob- 
ably will remain slow so long as the matter is not taken in hand by 
physiologists. Consequently, without even attempting to touch upon 
the wide subject of variation in free nature, or of paleontological 
evidence, I will permit myself to mention here one set only of obser- 
vations taken from this vast domain, because they throw some 
additional light upon the facts mentioned in the foregoing pages. 
I mean the well-known wonderful collection of land molluscs which 
was brought together by J. T. Gulick, and which illustrates the in- 
credible amount of variation that takes place in the family of 
Achatinellz on the small territory of the Oahu Island of the Sand- 
wich group. Having lately had the privilege of examining this 
collection at Boston under the guidance of Professor Hyatt, who gave 
me full explanations about the work he is doing now upon this 
collection, I will take the liberty of adding a few words to what has 
been said about it by Wallace and Romanes. The Oahu Island 
has, as is known, a range of mountains nearly forty miles long along 


Entomological Society of I.ondon, 1892, p. 293 (good Summary by G. H. 
Carpenter in Natural Science, April, 1893, ii. 287), as also the memoir of Miss 
Lilian Gould and two of W. Bateson in the same volume. The memoir of E. B 
Poulton contains also observations subsequent to the publication of his book. 

% Journal of the Marine Biological Association, 1893, iii. p.111. Summed up in 
many reviews; also in Miss Newbigin’s book. Considerations cf’ pace compel me to 
leave for another occasion the ‘wilful’ changes of colour in certain animals which 
may be better dealt with in connection with mimicry. 
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its eastern coast. Several valleys are excavated on the inner slope of 
this range, and each valley has its own representatives of the Acha- 
tinellee land molluses, which could be described in full conscience as 
separate species, more than 100 in number, with several hundred 
varieties. A broad valley separates this range from another shorter 
and lower range running along the opposite coast. 

The doubts which the author of Darwinism has expressed con- 
cerning the complete identity of climatic conditions in all the 
valleys are probably justified. There is, I was told, aslight difference 
between the maritime and the land slope of the first range, and 
there is, so far as information goes, a difference in the’rainfall at one 
end of this range and at its other end. But when one sees the 
strikingly minute and yet persistent differences between the species 
and varieties—each limited to its own valley or valleys—and grows 
acquainted with Professor Hyatt’s many years’ work in order to follow 
the molluscs in their migrations from the maritime slope to the 
different valleys of the land slope, and next across the flat land 
towards the second ridge, and sees the growth of this or that minute 
distinction in the course of time and migration, one cannot but 
accept the explanation of Professor Hyatt. Variation once having 
set in a certain direction has continued in that direction so long as 
conditions not unfavourable for it have prevailed; and isolation, 
geographical and physiological, has prevented cross-breeding. On 
the other side, on examining the collection of Gulick, one feels that 
one must overstrain the potentialities of that admirable theory of 
natural selection if one attempts to explain through it the main- 
tenance and the growth of such insignificant yet persistent specific 
characters, as, for instance, the very slightly different markings 
appearing in this or that species, and gradually developed in the 
next ones. 

We have thus a solid body of evidence growing from year to year, 
and showing us how variations in the structure and the forms of 
animals and especially of plants are arising in nature as a direct 
result of the mutual intercourse between organism and environment. 
To this Weismann and his ‘neo-Darwinist’ followers will probably 
reply that all these facts are of little value, because acquired 
characters are not transmitted by heredity. We have seen that in 
plants they are. No botanist evidently believes that a scar in a 
plant or a mutilation can be transmitted, any more than a scar in 
the ear of a man or a clipped tail in a rat, which, as Celesia remarks, 
is made to breed immediately after the tail has been clipped. But 
the most prominent botanists are of opinion that if the equilibrium 
between nutrition (in its wide sense) and expenditure has been 
broken, and a new adjustment has been produced in the plant, this 
adaptation will be transmitted in most cases by heredity ; and that 
So long as the new conditions last, the plant will not have to begin 
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its adjustment afresh in each generation. The effect will be 
cumulative. We are consequently authorised to suspect—although 
proof or disproof of this has not yet been attempted—that something 
similar will be found in animals; that, for instance, the cave animals 
of Viré, born from his Asellus specimens in the underground 
laboratory, will not have the eyes so developed, and their olfactory 
organs so undeveloped, as they are in an Asel/us taken from an open- 
air stream. 

As to Weismann’s theoretical views one remark only need be 
added here to what has been already said in a previous Review (April 
1894), namely, that most of the founders of our present knowledge 
about fertilisation refuse to accept Weismann’s theories, and that 
one of them, Boveri, has lately proved by continuing his series of 
remarkable discoveries that the whole question of heredity is still 
in a state in which generalisations like Weismann’s are premature. 
They surely stimulate research. But no sooner are they born than 
they must be recast, new discoveries still rapidly following each other. 
But this subject is so interesting in itself that it will have to be 
dealt with separately on some future occasion. 

P, KRoporkin. 





INTERNATIONAL BOAT-RACING 


SincE the date of last Herley Regatta correspondence and controversy 
have arisen in the 7imes and other journals on the subject of a 
suggestion that in future Henley Regatta should be closed against 
foreign entries. 

Three distinct classes of views seem to have been promulgated. 
These are (1) to close it unconditionally; (2) to do so subject to 
the understanding that some alternative time and place should be 
arranged whereat amateur visitors shall, if desirous, be able to try 
conclusions with the best English opponents; (3) to let the regatta 
remain under its present regulations. 

In order to appreciate the situation and the full bearing of the 
several proposals, it seems desirable, as a prelude, to examine the 


history and records of prior aquatic international rencontres. 


EARLIEST MATCHES 


Professionals from over-sea were the first to measure their 
strength against British oarsmen. In 1863 Green, the Australian, 
met Robert Chambers, of the Tyne, over the Thames champion course. 
In 1866 Hammill, of Pennsylvania, tried conclusions with Harry Kelley 
on the Tyne. In each case the Britisher showed decisive superiority. 
In 1876 Joseph Sadler, then elderly and grizzled, lost the Thames 
championship to Trickett, the Australian. Since that date British 
professional oarsmanship has been but second class compared to 
Australian and Canadian talent, and even against the best scullers of 
the States. 

These three professional sculling contests were international in 
every sense; British aquatic supremacy had been challenged in each 
case, and on each occasion the British champion of the day did battle. 

In 1869 amateur international boat-racing was first seen in this 
country. Harvard, U.S., challenged Oxford, who were winners of the 
University match that year. In 1872 the Atalanta Club of New 
York challenged the London Rowing Club, who held the Stewards’ 
Oup of Henley. Both these races were for four oars, were rowed 
over the Putney course, and were won by England. In 1876 the 
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German Frankfort Club challenged London R.C. to a four-oar match 
from Putney to Mortlake. London won this also. 

These three amateur matches had every status in repute of 
international competition; they stand on a pedestal by themselves, 
distinct from all other subsequent rencontres with aliens. 

In 1881 Cornell University, U.S., competed unsuccessfully for 
the Stewards’ Cup, Henley ; committing fouls and coming in astern. 
Their partisans alleged that they had not obtained a full chance of 
testing their merits. Accordingly a match was arranged to come off 
on the Henley course a few days after the regatta, between them 
and Hertford College, who had eventually won the Stewards’ Cup. 
In that match Cornell ran into the bank when apparently out of 
the race. Cornell subsequently competed, unsuccessfully, at the 
ensuing Metropolitan Regatta, against London R.C. and Thames R.C. 
In 1882 the Hillsdale, U.S., four-oar challenged the Thames R.C. 
They were eventually accepted, though grave doubts existed as to 
the amateur qualification of the Hillsdale crew; and there had been 
later scandals current as to the status of some of the Cornells of 
1881. Thames had no premiership in British aquatics that year. 
Their eight had lost at Henley and their four had not started. They 
won this match easily at the finish after some inexcusable fouling 
by Hillsdale. Since that date set matches between British amateurs 
and aliens, whether representative or otherwise, have not been 
renewed, 


LATTER-DAY REGATTA MEETINGS 
HENLEY 


In lieu of challenges of this sort we have in later years been 
favoured with periodical entries of American and other crews at 
Henley Regatta. In 1878 was the first attack by Americans on 
Henley challenge cups (actually earlier than the Cornell and 
Hillsdale episodes, swpra). One of the Atalanta four had started for 
the Diamonds in 1872, and won a trial heat; but the first alien 
entries of importance date from 1878. In that year two American 
fours entered ; one was the Shoe-wae-ce-mette, competing for Stewards’ 
Cup only, and the other Columbia College, entered for both Stewards’ 
and Visitors’, The ‘Shoes’ were the better of the two. They met 
and defeated Columbia in a trial heat for the Stewards’. There was 
also Lee, the American sculler : one whose amateurship was doubtful 
even then, and who, after he had returned to his own country, threw 
off the mask and traded openly as a professional. 

In the racing, London beat the ‘Shoes’ easily for the final heat 
of the Stewards’. T. C. Edwards-Moss of Oxford defeated Lee for 
the Diamonds, while Columbia won the Visitors’ Cup, which is 
confined to schools and colleges. Without undue national prejudice 
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it may be recorded that the Jesus (Cambridge) four were obviously 
the best of those competitors for the Visitors’ Cup; but before they 
encountered Columbia they had rowed that same day two severe 
eight-oared races, for Grand Challenge and Ladies’ Plate—a handicap 
which practical oarsmen will fully appreciate. In 1885 a formidable 
Toronto four entered for the Stewards’ Cup. In a trial heat they, 
being fresh, met two tired Cambridge fours, the members of which 
had in the morning rowed a severe losing eight-oar race, Trinity 
Hall won, Toronto second ; Third Trinity fouled piles. 

Up to that time these various competitions by visitors at Henley 
had not been reckoned to bear any serious international aspect. In 
consequence the English crews who opposed them did not depart from 
their long-standing practice of entering and competing for a 
plurality of races and in different kinds of boats; although our 
visitors in each instance had the advantage of confining themselves 
to four-oar rowing only. It was felt to bea handicap thus to meet 
in a fatigued state visitors who were making specialities of their own 
entries, but as the theory of international glamour had not been 
seriously propounded at that date by the Press and by the un- 
initiated public of either country, English oarsmen were content to 
take the regatta and its vicissitudes for better or worse, and to grin 
and bear it in the event of some fresh visitors fluking a win against tired 
Britishers as in the Visitors’ Cup of 1878. It may also be observed 
that in none of these cases was the blue ribbon of the regatta—the 
Grand Challenge—assailed under these unequal conditions. 

It has already been mentioned that the bona fides of the alleged 
amateur status of certain of these foreign entries had been a 
subject of suspicion and in some cases of actual subsequent ex- 
posure as spurious. As the result, the Henley executive remodelled 
their requirements for foreign entries, stipulating for lengthy notice 
of intention to compete, so as to give time for inquiry into ante- 
cedents when necessary. It was hoped that these precautions would 
be effectual to prevent any but true amateurs as judged by the 
definition of the Amateur Rowing Association from passing muster. 
As regards entries for eights and fours in later years there is reason 
to hope that regatta requisitions have been reasonably effectual in 
barring pseudo-amateurs. In the sculls, however, the authorities 
seem to have been, in their own opinion, twice caught napping. In 
consequence they declined to receive renewed entries from Ooms, the 
Dutchman, who won the Diamonds in 1892, or from Ten Eyck, the son 
of the American boat jobber, who won them in 1897. There had 
also been a French sculler, Lein—unsuccessful in 1881—whose 
amateurship was much questioned after that regatta. 

During the ‘nineties there were, in addition to the two scullers 
Ooms and Ten Eyck, various other visitor entries. In 1895 there 
was a Cornell eight for the Grand Challenge, a French crew for the 
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Thames Cup ; a Yale eight for the Grand Challenge in 1896. In 
1897 a Utrecht eight for the Grand and a four for the same Club for 
the Stewards’, also a Winnipeg four for the Stewards’, and a Nereus 
Dutch eight which won the Thames Cup in 1895. There were also 
divers minor and unsuccessful stranger scullers. In 1899 there were 
Belgian, Dutch, and Canadian eights for the Grand, a Canadian four 
for the Stewards’, and a Canadian sculler; a German Hammonia four 
racing for Stewards’ only. In 1900 we had a Belgian eight for the 
Grand; and in this year the Pennsylvania and Belgian eights each 
confining their attention to the Grand Challenge only. The win by 
the Nereus eight for the Thames—or second-class eight-oar Cup, for 
which no Grand Challenge competitor may start—is the only adverse 
record, as regards eights and fours. 


DEDUCTIONS 


It may be observed that in these records of regatta competitions 
against visitors the victorious British crews, as also those which 
have succumbed in trial heats to visitors, have been found entered 
and competing in a plurality of races at the regatta. It will 
also be noted that the Canadian Toronto crew, when they pay us the 
honour of a visit, adopt the British practice of ‘ having a flutter’ (to 
use a gambling expression) more or less all round; they do not pot- 
hunt for some one specialised and selected cup. The Utrecht Club, 
also, followed the same sportsmanlike line when they competed in 
1897. On the other hand, American visitors appear to prefer to 
confine themselves to one entry, and to lay themselves out specially 
for it. Now, rowing men know full well the importance of thorough 
unison in work for a boat’s crew; they also know how much a crew 
are likely, on the average, to fall short in this requirement, and to fail 
to attain best unison, when they have to split their practice in 4 
diversity of vessels, handling different oars, and using different seats 
and rowlocks, with different companions, on each voyage. No 
trainer of a professional sculler for an important stake would allow 
his charge to disport himself in practice in an eight, four, or pair 
within many weeks of his match. This evinces the recognised 
value of settled practice in one craft and on one seat for a given 
race; quite irrespective of the factor of freshness versus fatigue, when 
a crew that has already been to the post starts with muscles more or 
less stiff, strained, and depleted, against an untired opponent. 

So long as no special prestige is involved in races rowed under 
such unequal conditions no harm is done; but if we find that a repute 
of international rowing becomes gradually attached, by the whim 
and enthusiasm of an international audience and Press, and by visi- 
tors themselves, to such rencontres, British oarsmen appear to be 
justified in beginning to consider how they may best arrange to meet 
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such visitors and to defend their own credit upon strictly level 
terms. It seems to be nationally undesirable, apart from aquatic 
interests, that home prestige should be made sport of, upon unequal 
terms. 

In the steeplechase world, until rules were modified to abate the 
scandal, it used to be common for certain owners to reserve, for so- 
called ‘ hunters’’ races, some selected animal, and to train him 
exclusively with a view to the contest, qualifying him by just show- 
ing him hounds for an hour or two on stray days, while his future 
bon4 fide hunter opponents were seeing the end of run after run to 
within a day or two of the fall of the flag. As Lindsay Gordon 
puts it : 

They call hunted fairly 
A horse that has barely 
Been stripped for a trot within sight of the hounds. 


And yet this nursing and specialisation in hunters’ races bore 
a strong family resemblance to the modern Transatlantic tactics of 
nursing some specialised crew for one Cup at Henley. 

Further, as to the pseudo-champion glamour which is beginning 
to range round these regatta scrambles, let us take a simile from the 
chess world. Lasker, the champion, and other crack players like 
him frequently give exhibitions of simultaneous play against a plur- 
ality of opponents. Yet suppose the exhibitor were to lose one or 
even all his games under such circumstances, no one would suggest 
that the victors of the hour would have the smallest pretension to 
dub themselves champions for their performance. Further, while 
seeking analogy in chess, it may be recorded that in that sport 
victory in tournament play is never reputed to carry championship 
with it ; the latter title has to be won or lost by match play between 
two opponents at a time. In like manner rowing experts will agree 
that regatta contests, though they may throw light upon merit, 
and may even foreshadow the result of future matches, do not rank 
80 decisively as matches. When Renforth defeated Harry Kelley 
for a sculling prize at a Thames regatta, his coming merit was fore- 
shadowed ; but his claim to be champion was not conceded till he 
had rowed a set and prepared match against the veteran. 


THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL ROWING 


I must observe that in discussing this subject I decline to raise 
any question as to amateur status on the part of visitors. In my 
opinion that feature stands independently, and on a distinct basis. 
I must for the purposes of the present inquiry start with the 
hypothesis that we are dealing with amateurs on both sides. 

I must premise, as postulates, that from no special fault of our 
own, Henley Regatta rencontres appear to be now in favour with 
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aspirant visitors, in preference to the old-fashioned matches such as 
those of 1869, 1872, and 1876. Secondly that, also from no fault 
of British oarsmen nor with their approval, these latter-day regatta 
rencontres have widely acquired a spurious repute as international 
among non-aquatic audiences whose want of experience in the 
science and in its attendant circumstances perhaps explains their 
tacit acceptance of the international theory. 

The views of Dr. Warre, Messrs. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., R. C. 
Lehmann, and others, who advocate the closing of Henley and limi- 
tation of it to home crews, are based mainly upon the statistically 
unequal nature, under existing circumstances, of these trials of 
strength between home crews and visitors at Henley, read in con- 
junction with the spurious international glamour which has of late 
become associated with such contests. Visitors (certainly Americans) 
appear to make, so to speak, an absolute business of preparation for 
the Henley invasion ; devoting to it time and labour even in excess 
of what could be expected of ordinary professionals racing for a 
living: whereas home crews are wont to take Henley en passant, 
following their vocations of life, business or educational, to within a 
week or so of the racing, and accommodating such training practice 
as they can meantime spare to the exigencies of such vocations. 
Also, as described swpra, such visitors (Americans) prefer to select and 
specialise for one prize only at a time. All this is technically 
legitimate under regatta rules, and it would be impracticable to 
legislate against it. But if such contests are to be reckoned in these 
days to assume international proportions, they should at least be at even 
weights and not handicapped, with the weights against home crews. 
The application of the closure, if it is ever to come, is most timely 
at the present juncture while the Grand Challenge and Stewards’ 
remain successfully defended time after time against heavy odds. 

Those eminent oarsmen (such as Messieurs Muttlebury, Wauchope, 
and others) who view this proposal for closure with disapproval! 
appear to take up the position that of two classes of evils they select 
what seems to them to be the less. Their intimate knowledge of the 
regatta enables them to weigh fully the extent to which home crews, 
hurriedly trained and heavily entered, are handicapped against 
specialised alien aspirants. On the other hand they estimate that 
the evils of (1) anticipated loss of public interest by reason of the 
absence of aliens, (2) the possible taunt of cowardice against both 
home crews and Henley executive, will outweigh the first-named 
drawback. 

There is undoubted force in this view; if I fail to agree with 
their deduction that matters should remain in statu quo it is because 
it seems to me that they do not weigh fully, or perhaps do not con- 
sider at all, the policy of providing a new field for international 
rowing, as part and parcel of a scheme for the closure of Henley. 
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I also think that perhaps they tacitly postulate more than can be 
safely conceded as corollaries to the evils numbered (1) and (2). 

As to evil (1) I fully assent that much public interest at present 
attaches to these alien visits. At the same time I am not assured 
that the present concert pitch of public interest and of regatta popu- 
larity would remain unimpaired even if no change were made, or that 
the racing would remain as full and the interest in consequence 
remain as great if the present regulations should continue ; ¢.g. it 
would be subject for regret if the various first-class races—eights, 
fours, pairs, and sculls—should, to protect international honour, be 
some day told off to specific defenders ; as in athletic sports, where dis- 
tinct representatives contend for distinctive events. Yet if certain 
visitors are to continue to specialise, and also to claim international 
supremacy in the event of scoring, some such defensive policy may 
in time be forced upon British clubs. This year, as a very minor 
sample of what I mean, the Leander pair scratched, in order to reserve 
strength for the Club eight v. Pennsylvania in the race for the Grand. 
Carry this doctrine in imagination somewhat further. In 1899 the 
final heat for the Grand lay between Leander and London. Some of 
the Leander men, rowing under Magdalen College flag, had to contest 
the Stewards’ fours against the German four, Hammonia, later in the 
day, after the Grand race. Suppose that, instead of holding the 
Germans cheap (as they did, even with the prior race to be taken 
out of themselves), Magdalen and their friends had felt the four-oar 
issue to be touch and go; and suppose patriots had pressed them to 
abandon the Grand, for London to walk over (as a safe British victory 
in any event), and to devote all energies to the ‘ international’ honour 
at stake in the fours. Suppose again that the like principle had 
been urged upon Trinity Hall in 1885 (vide supra), when they had 
in prospect a four-oar race against fresh visitors, to follow an ex- 
pected gruelling in the Grand. Who is to say that some day some 
such situation may not arise, and if so, would not the regatta and 
public interest suffer as much or more by such scratchings and 
eleventh-hour reservations than it would gain by excitement over 
the one or two international heats to which general and all-round 
sport was being sacrificed ? 

As to evil (2), i.e. the possible imputation of national cowardice. 
I admit force in it; I will also say that, while advocating the 
closing of the regatta, I do not do so quite unconditionally, as 
perhaps some of my friends may be disposed to do, but only with 
the understanding that some fully efficient substitute for inter- 
national amateur boat-racing be simultaneously provided. 

I would simply propose to ‘ change the venue’ for these contests 
—for these handicap regatta rencontres of late dubbed ‘inter- 
national ’—and to establish, if possible under the same authority as 
Henley, a new and more satisfactory opening for alien aspirants for 
national aquatic honours. 
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I do not anticipate that the prestige of Henley trophies would 
diminish by reason of this closure. They stood high enough when 
foreign aspirants exclusively challenged for matches on the champion 
course ; @ course far more suitable for testing style and stamina than 
the shorter reach of Henley. Also, the status of Ladies’ Plate and 
Visitors’ Cup has not been impaired by the regatta regulation after 
1878, which added the words ‘in the United Kingdom’ to the 
qualification for entry for them. Also, the Wingfield Sculls remain 
as prized as ever, in spite of the ruling that the terms of the founders’ 
donation bar aliens from competing for the Amateur Championship 
which goes with their possession. 

What I should desire would be a restoration of Henley, by 
ordinance, to what it was by practice up to 1878, viz. the United 
Kingdom Regatta, or, if possible, in these Imperial days, a Regatta 
for the United Kingdom and the Colonies. To this status quo of 
1878, with the same facilities that then existed for challenges, I would 
add the bonus of a foundation of international challenge prizes, for 
eights and fours at the least. 

Next, I should desire to see those challenge prizes both promoted 
and controlled by the Henley executive and by no other body. For 
the following reason. I deprecate the possible taunt that any 
timidity of the Henley executive closed the regatta, and that it was 
left to extraneous enterprise to provide a substitute for international 
competition. I should desire to anticipate and to estop such an 
interpretation of circumstances. The imputation would be impos- 
sible if the Henley executive could arrange to promote and control 
the substituted international competition with its changed venue. 


Una eademque manus vulnus opemque ferat. 


As to details of management of the new enterprise, it would be 
unsafe, not to say presumptuous, to propound more than a very 
cursory draft. I, however, venture to offer a skeleton sketch. 

(1) Cups to be found for international competition. 

(2) Open to all amateurs that would qualify for Grand Challenge 
under 1901 rules. 

(3) International racing for the Cups to be held only in event of 
- challenges from abroad. (No challenge, no regatta.) As to venue: 
Metropolitan course. 

(4) Time; say, end of July, to afford some two or three clear 
weeks’ minimum preparation for British crews after Henley. Colonials 
also to be free to enter (independent of the undecided question 
whether Henley is to remain open to them). 

(5) Challengers to give notice of any intention to compete, by dates 
in advance, similar to those now required for notification of alien 
Henley entries.* Home defenders to notify entry at dates analogous 
to home entries for Henley. Any number of British crews allowed 
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to row if once international racing takes place ; subject to the right 
of the Committee to weed rubbish entries. 

(6) Challenge cups to return to executive at close of a year’s 
tenure by winners, and to be retained by executive until another 
international occasion. 

(7) Regatta executive to have a free hand in arranging days and 
dates for heats (if more than one heat), according to the programme 
to be drawn up after close of entries. This stipulation in view of 
the severity of the Metropolitan course, and the requirements for 
two or more days’ rest between heats. 

Note. As to condition (3). The policy of it is to retain the 
prestige of such international prizes, by making them subjects for 
contest only when challenges arise from outside the kingdom. If an 
international regatta were brought off annually, irrespective of the 
presence of visitors, it would probably soon lose in prestige by reason 
of the meeting becoming, in a probable majority of years when no 
visitors were competing, only a réchauffé of Henley, with the form of 
most crews exposed. If it were thus perennial, it might sink to the 
disappointing level of the Metropolitan Regatta. Hence it would 
seem advisable that each cup, after a year’s tenure, should be restored 
to the executive, to lie in lavender till some new alien challenge 
should be on the tapis.' 

The effect of a foundation such as the above would be to return 
to the status such as existed in 1869, 1872, and 1876, with the 
additional incentive of trophies thrown in to reward alien enterprise. 
It would also enable a plurality of simultaneous alien challengers to 
try conclusions contemporaneously with each other, as well as with 
our home crews, instead of leaving them to arrange, if possible, a 
series of independent matches against individual clubs. 

If international boat-racing could be put on some such footing, 
I feel confident that home crews would then be blandly content, 
even if challenging visitors were to train for nine months on end for 
the goal of their ambition ; and also, if home defence were then to 
fail, there would be no detraction from the merits of an invader’s 
victory, on any score of fatigue by extra races, or of interrupted and 
intermittent practice in pluralities of vessels. 

Aliens of truly sporting and not of pot-hunting proclivities would 
surely prefer such a system of measuring strength with Britishers 
on equal terms, to the more uncertain gauge of relative powers which 
Henley racing under existing circumstances produces ; when tired and 
heavily entered crews clash with visitors that are fresh and specialised. 

' In 1867 was held the ‘ British International Regatta’ at Paris. It came off 
shortly after Henley. All the best crews of the season competed atit. The success 
of that isolated venture seems to be illustrative of the readiness with which British 


crews would in these days keep together and train on for a Home International 


Regatta, provided that it was not hackneyed and was confined to occasions of alien 
challenges. 
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As to the foundation. Funds would be forthcoming ten times 
over. Yet it is not bulk of bullion alone that will give dignity toa 
challenged trophy. Conditions of competition are the main factor 
in effecting prestige, as witness the reputation attaching to the 
simple challenge trophy and victor’s badge of the Wingfield Sculls, 
Antiquity and association will of themselves enhance any trophy. 
For this reason, while on the subject, I wish to point out that there 
happens to be in existence, and withal in disuse, an old rowing 
trophy over which only the Grand Challenge can claim eight-oared 
precedence. This is the ‘Gold’ cup of the Thames Regatta that 
existed in the ’forties. Henley Regatta began in 1839, the Thames 
Regatta in 1843. The latter founded its cups with the old-fashioned 
condition that if won thrice consecutively by the same club they 
became absolute property. Hence it arose that this Gold Cup, 
which during its brief tenure of the river ranked perhaps as high as 
the Henley Grand—a cup which brought out Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Leander to row abreast for it, and which fell to each coterie in 
turn—was fated too soon to vanish from ken by becoming the private 
property of the old Thames Club of that era, who won it eventually 
thrice consecutively. 

That club has long been extinct as a local habitation and even 
as a name. It is said that barely two, if so many, of its old 
champions survive; and the cup belongs in tontine to those survivors, 
the chief of whom is the time-honoured President of the Kingston 
Rowing Club, Mr. Rhodes Cobb. 

If arrangements could be made with these veterans for the 
transfer of their rights in this trophy, upon terms and conditions 
satisfactory to themselves, to a foundation as a new International 
Challenge Cup, the revived prize—bearing engraved names of historic 
oarsmen—would start with an intrinsic prestige of its own in excess 
of any which a double weight of brand-new bullion would bestow. 
If such a cup could be obtained as a nucleus of the new foundation, 
any concomitant prize for fours, even new in manufacture, would 
also obtain some initial prestige under the shade of the greater and 
more time-honoured eight-oar trophy. 

Such is a scheme for the future of international amateur boat- 
racing. All pros and cons considered, I feel that an institution of 
special international cups contemporaneous and co-ordinate with 
any closure of Henley, and recognised as part and parcel of one 
homogeneous plan, is of primary importance. Second only to this I 
lay stress on the importance of the entire reform being under the 
Henley executive, both for the sake of fair fame of home aquatics, 
and to ensure efficient administration. The suggestion as to diplo- 
matic negotiations for the possible reconstitution of the Gold Cup 
is but subsidiary ; sentimental but not absolutely essential. 


W. B. WoopbGarte. 





LORD LYTTONS NOVELS 


THE nineteenth century was essentially the Age of Faith: people 
would believe in anything. At the beginning of the century a new 
religion was founded upon the basis of polygamy, with a gospel 
demonstrably of human origin. It prospered greatly, and has only 
been stamped out by the pressure of that tyrannical public opinion 
which is rapidly moulding the mind of the States on lines which, for 
dull uniformity, can only be paralleled in Russia. But even that 
opinion has not yet succeeded in stamping out the other new religion, 
more prosperous even than Mormonism, which was founded at the 
end of the century, which includes in its ritual a parody of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and which is based upon the blank denial of obvious 
facts, 

These are two comparatively sane manifestations of the strangest 
phenomenon of the century. There are many others. People who 
denied the Apostolical succession were quite prepared to maintain 
the apostleship of Edward Irving. Even the gods of ancient Egypt 
lived again; and men and women to whom Christianity was an idle 
dream bowed awestruck at the name of Isis. The miracles of the 
Gospels were challenged and championed in turn by giants of con- 
troversy ; but wilile the giants wrestled in the classic arena, thousands 
of lesser mortals were stirred in their obscurity by miracles involving 
tricks with teacups and cigarettes. Jeremiah was rejected as a 
prophet ; but Kut Humi took his place. Nor are we to suppose 
that this was mere idle speculation. Action followed on conversion, 
and men and women who spurned the idea of a Lenten fast as some- 
thing superstitious and even shocking, were quite ready to hound 
themselves into mental and physical anemia at the command of 
Mages who dwelt beyond the Himalayas or the Rockies. How far it 
is true that Devil-worship revived is uncertain. The reports of sects 
of ‘Diabolistes’ (the orthodox), with their Protestant rivals the 
‘Satanistes’ (or vice versd), may have been exaggerated. But it is 
certain that men satisfied their hungry faith by worshipping each 
other. In their ‘Temples of Humanity’ they preached a quaint if 
intelligible pessimism, which found outward expression in a kind of 
mundane Nirvana, where dinner came regularly. 
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In the track of this gruesome array there trooped a crowd of 
camp-followers—fortune-tellers, table-turners, spiritualists. Witches 
throve again; not the awesome hags of Saul’ and Shakespeare, 
but well-dressed people who dealt in daylight for guineas. The 
gentler impulses of our nature were pressed into the service of these 
fallen angels. The revolt which all noble minds must feel at the 
gross abuse of alcohol, the tenderness for animal life which is one 
of the most attractive traits of the English character, were both en- 
listed and dragged at the chariot-wheels of less respectable impulses. 

In all this Lord Lytton saw his chance. At first for pleasure, 
and later for curiosity, and at last for business reasons, he saturated 
his mind with the lore of magic. Its vocabulary was familiar to 
him; and among crystal globes and steel divining rods and elixirs 
of life he moved as a professor in his laboratory. There is another 
reason why Lytton’s supernatural writings remain, while so much 
else that was highly considered at the time has been forgotten. 
In the first Lord Lytton there were two men: one the man of busi- 
ness, clear-headed, industrious, a man among men; the other, the 
being gifted (or cursed) with a riotous imagination. His pen was 
equally at the service of either of these interesting characters. When 
he was in the world he was of the world. -As Cabinet Minister, 
playwright, sportsman, or man of fashion he took high rank. (ne 
would naturally infer that a mind nourished on such various food 
would produce remarkable work when it turned to fiction. But, on 
the contrary, when the study-doors were closed and the pen was 
taken up, imagination—so long repressed while its master dealt with 
leases, and treaties, and copyrights, and points of honour—was no 
longer kept in wholesome check. Where works of imagination were 
written, when the subject answered to the exaltation of Lytton’s 
character, results permanent, because the offspring of natural effort, 
were obtained. The Haunters and the Haunted is the most terrify- 
ing ghost story ever written, not even excepting The Mark of the 
Beast and At the End of the Passage. Not only is it the best story, 
but it is the best piece of narrative prose that Lytton ever signed. 
In almost all his other works we feel the conflict between what 
Lytton would fain have written, and what he was condemned to 
write by the exigencies of his situation. For here we come to the 
secret of the considerable output of Lytton’s genius, as well as to the 
explanation of his atrocious style. He wanted money badly; be 
wrote for money, careless of what he signed so long as it sold. When 
his imagination was too long\ kept in hand, it rebelled against the 
prolonged restraint, and condemned its master—since he must write 
of everyday life—to a confusion of ideas and expressions. 

So much was said in the nineteenth century, so much will prob- 
ably continue to be said in the twentieth century, of the sovereign 
effect. of classical education on the mind of man, that the case of 
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Lord Lytton has too long escaped notice. A classical education, so 
we are told, has a twofold effect (like some springs at Homburg): if 
a mind is flabby the classics brace and strengthen it, if exuberant 
and somewhat undisciplined the classics steady and chasten it. 
Without the classics no man can write English. English without 
a stiffening of Latin and Greek is like a plant requiring support ; 
it sprawls ineffectively ; whereas, when braced up by its only possible 
supporter it will look well and perhaps bear good fruit. The 
opposite school of thought disdains metaphor, and maintains that 
a language which cannot be perfectly mastered except by the aid of 
two other languages, both dead, is itself not fit to live. But it also 
rejects with scorn the idea that English must always remain in the 
subordinate and degraded position that votaries of the classics con- 
sider its proper place. 

According to Mr. Isaac Todhunter, the issue was not fairly joined 
until the year 1861. We may accept this date from so eminent an 
authority as trustworthy; it gives exactly forty years of conflict up 
to the present moment, during which time the case of Lord Lytton 
has never been cited by the eager combatants on either side. 

His education was exclusively classical; it was conducted firstly 
at a classical seminary, and later at Trinity and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. He was awarded a Chancellor’s medal, and although he 
did not distinguish himself otherwise (except at the Union) he 
always posed as essentially the man with the ‘ education of a gentle- 
man.’ Yet if we examine his writings we find a very melancholy 
series of compositions. Just as the young orator begins ‘Good 
Heavens, Sir!’ when addressing the Speaker, while the maturer 
man adopts a less impassioned exordium, even so are we prepared 
to find very young writers indulging a weakness for italics, notes of 
exclamation and little comments in two or three foreign languages. 
But we do not expect to find a practised writer allowing himself to 
write ‘ Diavolo!’ or ‘tout Paris’ or ‘ auf Wiedersehen !’ when the rest 
of the page purports to be written in English. 

So far from endeavouring to weed these schoolboy tricks out of 
his pages, Lytton relied a great deal upon their effect, and very 
wisely, no doubt. He was addressing ignorant readers who had a 
few shillings to spare, and were for the first time in their history 
prepared to read fiction. He fooled their taste to the top of its 
bent. The odd little tags in Greek, Latin, French, German, and 
Italian with which he filled his pages were found to be very acceptable. 
Lytton discovered his public early, and it never deserted him. His 
hold upon it was unshakable, and his business instinct told him as 
much. But he must not only have felt sure of his readers, he must 
have felt considerable contempt for them (and perhaps for himself) 
before he could venture on a grimace like the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Paul Clifford. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
Caliban. Hast thou not dropped from heaven ?— Tempest. 
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Lytton was paid about one thousand pounds for each of his novels. 
The books contained some forty chapters apiece. Consequently, if 
he could persuade his public to accept a deplorable antic like this, 
and pay him twenty-five pounds for it, he was quite right in putting 
no more into the twenty-seventh chapter of Paul Clifford than a line 
from Shakespeare, and 106 notes of exclamation. But what has 
become of the dignity, the polish, and the self-restraint that we are 
given to understand are inevitably acquired by the study of the best 
classical models ? 

Lytton was neither ignorant, nor untrained, nor inexperienced. 
He deliberately wrote down to the level of the paying public of his day. 
For example: ‘ There is a certain tone about London society which 
enfeebles the mind without exciting it; and this state of tem- 
perament, more than all others, engenders satiety.’ This profound 
reflection occurs in the novel of Godolphin, which was dedicated to 
Count D’Orsay. The dedication probably increased the sales con- 
siderably. There is something great about audacity when it rises to 
such heights. But the quality which brought Lytton a considerable 
income proved his ruin as a man of letters. He accustomed himself 
from early manhood to write his worst and to thrive by the process ; 
and there came in his latter days a time when he might in the 
maturity of his powers have written something really great. The 
opportunity was there, but Lytton had ruined himself mentally, and 
the Parisians was a failure. This novel, taken in contrast with the 
rest of Lytton’s work, tells in forcible language an old tale, often for- 
gotten, butevertrue. For Lytton, it had been the choice of Hercules. 
He might learn to write well, but clearly (after Pelham) he could 
safely throw style to the winds, He could sell whatever rubbish he 
chose to write as fast as his pen would travel. It did not matter if 
the social and moral reflections were babyish ; it did not matter if the 
plot wandered ; it did not matter if a glossary was wanted for the 
thieves’ slang—all was swallowed whole by a greedy public. He did 
not require to polish his dialogue; his cheap eneers were accepted 
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eagerly for philosophy. He wrote much of love-making, and he 
wrote in such a fashion that we hurriedly turn the page to escape 
from the distressing scenes. His heroines are mostly consumptive, 
and his heroes are always in some doubt as to whether or no they 
really are attached to the young lady whom they are addressing at 
the moment.’ We turn with hope to the scenes of foreign travel, 
and we wish that we had stayed in England, however trying the 
company there might have been. Lytton wrote a great deal about 
foreign travel, and he wrote like a tourist. He wrote also about 
politics, and he was well qualified to do so. He was one of the very 
few novelists who have sat in both Houses of Parliament and also 
held office, but he wrote about politics like a schoolboy. It was not 
that he could not have done better if he had wished ; but the super- 
ficial manner paid best. His writing is, therefore, far less impressive 
than that of Mr. Trollope, who never sat even in the Commons, and 
who was compelled to study the forms of the House (for the purpose 
of his novels) under the zgis of Mr. Speaker Brand. 

Lytton thought a great deal, and wrote a great deal, about eating 
and drinking. There is no more difficult subject to approach with 
dignity. In Paris, M. Zola describes a sumptuous breakfast, and 
notes the effect of the coffee afterwards : ‘qui caressait les digestions 
ravies. One turns with shame from the scene; and very probably, 


M. Zola desired to produce that effect. But at least his method 
is sound, and his terms of expression apposite. In Pelham, Lord 


Lytton described two young gentlemen feasting in Paris, and 
contrasted their delicate food with that of their neighbours (English) 
who were calling for fried soles and potatoes. Fried soles and 
potatoes is probably exactly what Lord Lytton’s readers would have 
ordered, and they would, perhaps, be impressed with a sense of their 
rusticity in finding their taste derided by their favourite author. 
But the incident is not interesting, or amusing, or important. 

If these views are sound, what was the secret of Lytton’s success ? 
The secret is that he carried on, in prose, the Byronic tradition. 
There was much in common between the two men. Lytton pos- 
sessed Byron’s prodigality of expression, his undisciplined energy, his 
sense of the sonorous. Neither man really cared for, or understood, 
art—not even the art of his own craft. Both men were capable of 
any height, and deliberately preferred the lower level. Both 
possessed the gift of posing—for which, perhaps, there were more 
opportunities seventy years ago than there are now. Lytton, like 
Byron, contrived to envelop himself and his works in a romantic 
atmosphere, where both the author and his creations looked far 
grander than they were in reality. 

The days in which Lytton prospered were the great days of 
English novelists ; but nobody cared to carry on the Byronic tradition 
except Lytton. Even Lytton, industrious though he was, might 
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have failed if he had not woven the supernatural into every work 
where he could‘create an excuse for its introduction. Besides the 
attraction of melancholy, melodrama, passion, and languor, Lytton 
provided a thrill which was all his own. The ‘Thing,’ the ‘ Horror,’ 
the ‘One,’ which dogged his characters, and which rested in all the 
terrors of the Unknown—about which pages and chapters were 
written, but of which nothing was stated definitely, except that it 
began with a capital letter, excited the nerves of his readers. When 
a creature like Zanoni assures his pupil that he has lived 5,000 
years, and adds that after all he cannot penetrate the secrets of the 
heart of the meanest boor, we feel on good terms at once with the 
supernatural: after all, it is something like ourselves. It is in 
Zanoni that we are first introduced to Adon-Ai, a being who was 
presented a second time to the British public with such appalling 
seriousness forty years later. 

This all-pervading sense of mystery is perhaps the only point 
which Mr. Calverley missed when he wrote his famous lines on 
Lytton’s works : 

Read not Milton, for he is dry; nor Shakespeare, for he wrote of common life: 
Nor Scott, for his romances, though fascinating, are yet intelligible : 

Nor Thackeray, for he is a Hogarth, a photographer who flattereth not: 

Nor Kingsley, for he shall teach thee that thou shouldest not dream, but do. 
Read incessantly thy Burke; that Burke who nobler than he of old, 

Treateth of the Peer and the Peeress, the truly Sublime and Beautiful : 
Likewise study the ‘creations’ of ‘ the Prince of Modern Romance’ ; 

Sigh over Leonard the Martyr, and smile on Pelham the puppy : 

Learn how ‘love is the dram-drinking of existence’ ; 

And how we ‘ invoke in the Gadara of our still closets, 

The beautiful ghost of the Ideal, with the simple wand of the Pen.’ 

Listen how Maltravers and the orphan ‘ forgot all but love,’ 

And how Devereux’s family chaplain ‘ made and unmade kings’: 

How Eugene Aram, though a thief, a liar, and a murderer, 

Yet, being intellectual, was among the noblest of mankind. 

So shalt thou live in a world peopled with heroes and master-spirits ; 

And if thou canst not realize the Ideal, thou shalt at any rate idealize the Real. 


Nothing is missed here except Lytton’s remarkable command 
of the machinery of the supernatural, and the amount of attention 
which his mysteriousness won for him at a time when all men and 
women of his public were easily attracted by hints of the Unrevealed. 
It was, no doubt, good to read of Romance ; but much better to read 
of Romance written by one who ‘could an’ if he would’ tell of the 
Impossible and the Unimagined. 

Before we consider what Lord Lytton might have done, had he 
been born in 1850 instead of 1803, let us consider what he might have 
done had he not deliberately debauched his intelligence by writing 
down to the level of a public which he despised. There came a time 
—1870—when a great thing had to be written: it has not been 
written yet. The drama, or melodrama, of the Second Empire is 
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full of light and shadow—a magnificent subject. France, the land 
of charm, gallantry, and romance, was still ruled by an Emperor. 
That Sovereign’s government has been denounced with invective so 
fierce that it calls for courage to maintain that the invective is unneces- 
sarily fierce. The Court, we are told, was tawdry; but it was as 
magnificent as expenditure could make it, and we in England were not 
ashamed to copy its fashions. A magnificent French Court must 
have been a wonderful sight ; and Lytton knew it, and might have 
described it. The Emperor, we are told, was a criminal ; but he was 
incontestably a mighty force, if only by reason of that knack of 
throwing an atmosphere around himself, in which Lytton excelled. 
And after all he was a man, haggard with the burden of eighteen 
years of Empire ; not such an Empire as we have been privileged to 
see ruled by one Sovereign for the period of Napoleon’s whole life, 
but an Empire dogged by secret societies, with the memory of Orsi~* 
behind it and the shadow of Bismarck ahead, a shadow growing ever 
darker and darker as the Empire raced to its fall. There, too, was 
Paris the beautiful, a capital gay and grand while Berlin was sull a 
provincial town and London the squalid London which Charles 
Dickens knew. The entrancing beauty of the Empress, and the 
attractive character of the child heir to the throne—an heir 
destined to so tragic a fate—engaged the sentiments and the affec- 
tion of Frenchmen, The sad memories of Queen Hortense dwelt in 
the land, and the bands played ‘ Partant pour la Syrie’ in the even- 
ing. We never hear ‘ Partant pour la Syrie’ now ; the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
has played it down. Everywhere was the Army ; the Army of France, 
hitherto invincible, maintaining the foppish traditions of the Grand 
Century, a gorgeous array with great memories behind it, and some 
base ones, but still the Army of France, hastening like everything 
else that was French, except the inexhaustible charm of the people, 
to its tragic end, as the patient clerk Von Moltke laboured at returns 
and statistics beyond the Rhine. 

Here are the rough materials of a great romance ; and if Lytton 
had used the opportunities which forty years of literary work must 
have thrown in his way he might have produced something as 
great as the Vicomte de Bragelonne, or Esmond. But, on the con- 
trary, we find that Lytton’s mannerisms are as marked as they were 
when Pelham appeared. We take a page at hazard from the first 
volume, and we find ‘café,’ ‘sorbet,’ ‘ petit verre,’ ‘savoir vivre,’ 
‘garcon,’ gouvernante,’ and ‘coupé.’ We find during the commo- 
tions narrated in the fourth volume that somebody was wounded by an 
‘obus.’ No sooner does the scene shift, temporarily, to Italy, than 
we find ‘ contadino,’ ‘ Eccelenza,’ ‘ Inglese,’ ‘ Padre,’ and ‘ cognoscenti.’ 
‘Fanatico’ has no deep meaning that cannot be expressed in English, 
and ‘maman’ is not so different from ‘mama’ that it cannot be 
safely translated. As regards the action, Lytton was far feebler than 
Gregor Samaroff. 
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Where there were opportunities for grand narrative or episode we 
find nothing more important than duels with ‘ spadassins,’ bitter reflec- 
tions by ‘ gentilhommes’ of the old ‘ régime,’ and some comments on 
England which would hardly find a place in a well-edited school 
magazine. How is this for the fruits of fifty years spent in living 
and observing life? ‘It is very droll that, though the middle class 
entirely govern the melancholy Albion, it is the only country in 
Europe in which the middle class seem to have no amusements—nay, 
they legislate against amusement. They have no leisure day but 
Sunday ; and on that day they close all their theatres—even their 
museums and picture galleries. What amusements there may be in 
London are for the higher classes and the lowest.’ 

It is very easy to produce pages of this kind of writing. If 
Lytton found that his public would buy it he was undoubtedly right 
to take no more trouble with his work. Literature, for him, was a 
means to an end, not an object in itself; and if he had lived to-day 
his resource and audacity would have found even fuller scope. The 
reward for satisfying the taste of the reading public of the twentieth 
century is incalculable: where it was formerly counted in hundreds 
of pounds it is now counted in thousands. Had Lytton lived now he 
would have seen and seized all his opportunities. The prestige of 
mere wealth has greatly increased, and Lytton would have wasted no 
energy over side issues which were important in his own time. Just 
at present oue public is attracted by long stories in frigid prose about 
nothing in particular. Lytton would have produced stories of any length 
about nothing at all. If other people wrote in four volumes, Lytton 
would have droned through fourteen, or forty if necessary ; while the 
nullity and frigidity of his style would have struck Oxford dumb with 
envy. Another large public (perhaps the same) loves impropriety 
presented as a rebuke to impropriety. Lytton would have placed 
his manuscripts (written to suit this public) in the hands of the 
smartest criminal lawyer in London. He would have passed nothing 
for press that his lawyer was not prepared to defend ; and when his 
book appeared London would have been shaken from West to East 
with one long lucrative shudder of delightedly outraged propriety. 
When English, correct and incorrect, had been exhausted and had 
each yielded a large fortune, Lytton would have learnt Scotch. In a 
very short time he would have produced a shelf of stories in suffi- 
ciently good Scotch to pass muster, each flavoured with appropriate 
maunderings making the narrative suitable for Sunday-afternoon 
reading. They would have had an immense popularity : the sales would 
have been unparalleled, and Lytton might have bought another estate 
with the proceeds. But when bogies came into fashion, how would 
the feeble imps of our own time have shrunk abashed into their 
caverns before the stride of Lytton’s majestic spectres! This 
wonderful man was perfectly capable of inventing an entirely new 
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religion, with himself as the Mage or even the Object of Adoration ; 
in which case there are no limits to the incense which would have 
been offered at his altar or the gold which would have poured into 
his treasury. 

Is this an exaggeration? Let us consider, then, what Lytton 
actually achieved. For style he cared nothing: his own manner re- 
mained the same, explosive and undisciplined, except in the very 
rare cases where he was interested in his own productions. But as for 
the matter, there is no subject capable of romantic treatment which 
this astonishingly versatile man did not make his own. So long as 
cheap cynicism, paltry witticisms, and little stories about ‘success in 
society’ paid, Lytton wrote them, and wrote them as well as stories 
of this kind can be written. When taste grew ultra~-Byronic—per- 
haps under the stimulus of Lytton’s writing—Lytton followed it as 
far as was safe, and then commenced writing for the more domestic 
public. Thieves’ patter was in the fashion for some time, and Lytton 
promptly showed his admiring public that he knew more about the 
patter than the thieves themselves. Then came the turn of the 
historical novel, and Rienzi, The Last of the Barons, and Devereux 
showed that Lytton could write about any country and any period, 
and could write quite well enough for his works to sell. His ghost 
stories scared his readers literally into fits. 

So that the forecast of Lytton’s fortunes, had he lived fifty years 
later, may stand. His commercial instincts were admirable, but his 
works have very little relation to literature. Had he lived now, he 
would have written English, as he could very well have done in his 
own time if he had cared to take the trouble. He did not care to 
take the trouble because it did not pay. In his day the public 
admired Mr. Thackeray, not for his style, which was almost perfect, 
but for his teaching (which was entirely harmful), for his knowing 
way of writing about great people, and for his boisterous gaiety, 
which is positively distressing. What place, then, does Lytton 
take in the studies of any reader of the future who shall endeavour 
to master the social life of England in a century which may then be 
far removed from the memory of man? His place is not un- 
important ; although there is not much to be learnt about England 
from his works, two or three points of decided social interest may be 
noted. The first is the very wide gulf which separated classes from 
each other. In Lytton’s novels we are conscious of the presence of 
a real ‘ mob,’ a dangerous class, not arising from temporary slackness 
of trade, but permanent, and permanently degraded. We are equally 
conscious of an aristocracy which appears to be an entire stranger to 
its neighbours of the middle classes. The middle classes themselves 
are drawn as ignorant and uninteresting, with dingy surroundings 
and uncouth manners. That Lytton made a considerable fortune out 
of the middle classes is in itself suggestive. The state of mind which 
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causes servant girls to prefer stories about wicked counts to stories 
about people in their own rank of life was widely spread, and proved 
very useful to Lytton. Weare also conscious of a marked affectation 
in manners, and of a grotesque attempt to imitate those manners on 
the part of people to whom they did not naturally belong. The 
social insignificance of Germany, and the position of Italy as a dead 
country full of sentimental memories, is contrasted with the influence 
of France, which is paramount. In matters of taste and fashion 
France gave the lead to Europe, and England humbly followed in 
her wake. Then we are to remember that these novels appeared in 
the years when Englishmen loved to call themselves ‘ practical,’ 
‘downright,’ ‘common-sense,’ and not too sensitive. The note has 
changed of late years; but how much diffidence apparently lay 
behind this confidence and bluster! Above all, what credulousness— 
what a longing after belief! Was all this the last shiver of dying 
superstition, or was it the first faint breeze before the dawn of a 
steadier faith springing from wider knowledge ? 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 
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WueEn England rejected James the Second for his impolitic and 
arbitrary efforts to introduce the strange principle of religious 
toleration, his first hope of coming to his own again lay in his Irish 
Catholic subjects. They, it is true, had no great reason for devotion 
toa Stuart. For them ‘the Restoration’ had been an empty phrase. 
While in England and Scotland the Royalists had regained their 
lands from the Puritans, their Irish brethren had perforce to con- 
tent themselves with a regal ‘thank you.’ Acts of Settlement and 
Explanation and Courts of Claims left most of the Cromwellians in 
undisturbed possession of their newly acquired property. Of the 
portion they did disgorge, James, then Duke of York, and other 
royal favourites had appropriated immense slices. 

The Irish Catholics at the Revolution numbered some 900,000 of 
the population. They were poor, and unarmed ; opposed to them 
stood some 300,000 English Protestant colonists, backed by all the 
resources of their country and the veteran army of the Prince of 
Orange. But King James was coming from France with aid from 
the great Louis; to strike for him was to strike for their civil and 
religious rights, so once more the people of Ireland, ‘home of lost 
causes,’ went forth to the fight. The dominant section, on the 
other hand, seeing with the eyes of their time, regarded as iniquitous 
the attempt to reduce them to a position of equality—they feared, 
of inferiority. Macaulay has limned their motives in a phrase: 
‘selfishness sublimed into public spirit.’ Thus the country was 
plunged into civil strife, which was at once a racial, a religious and a 
land war. 

The aim of the fugitive King was not merely to save one crown 
from the wreck of his fortunes, but also to regain the other two. In 
devising his schemes, Tirconnell, his Catholic viceroy, had to weigh 
many factors; the intentions and resources of James, of his ally 
Louis the Fourteenth, and of William ; of the Irish Protestants, of 
the Anglo-Irish or pure Jacobites, his own party, and of the Old 
Irish, whom he regarded with suspicion. ‘Lying Dick Talbot’ was 
an able opportunist, utilising Irish grievances and French ambitions 
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to advance Jacobite interests ; but a sordid political trimmer he was 
not. His master’s account of his policy, at least, tallies with events, 
He ‘ strove underhand to amuse the Prince of Orange’s agents . . . 
which made the English slight Ireland for a time . . . and, with as 
much prudence as dexterity, soon put the kingdom in a tolerable 
condition of defence.’ 

Upon his coming to Ireland some three years before, he had dis- 
banded the Protestant Militia, and since then had steadily replaced 
Protestant officers in the army by Catholics. In December 1688, 
he began to issue commissions for new levies, and within two months 
50,000 Catholics had enlisted for the war, but a large proportion of 
them had soon to be disbanded for want of arms and food. 

Meanwhile unrest among the Protestants of Ireland grew to a 
head. Wild rumours of Popish plots for wholesale massacre were 
circulated, and memories of the miseries of 1641 were recalled. 
They were, however, slow to take up arms against the Government, 
for the issue in England was still in doubt. 

Before the end of 1688, Tirconnell had committed an apparently 
trifling error, but the gravity of its consequences proved steadily 
cumulative. On the 23rd of November he withdrew the Protestant 
Lord Mountjoy’s regiment from Derry, but the newly raised regi- 
ment of the Catholic Earl of Antrim, with which he intended to 
replace it, was not ready for this duty until a fortnight later, during 
which time the city was left without a garrison. 

On the morning of the 7th of December, 1688, the unwelcome 
intelligence reached Derry that Antrim’s ragged regiment of Irish 
and Highlanders (bloody-minded scoundrels there was no doubt) 
were on the march within a couple of miles of the city. 

As the news spread, excited crowds gathered in the streets, loudly 
debating whether they should refuse entry to the King’s troops or 
not. ‘ However, divers of those who made some figure in the town 
wished the thing were done, yet none of them thought fit to be 
themselves active.’ But the excitement of the populace momentarily 
increased as they saw Antrim’s ‘ Redshanks’ appear upon the oppo- 
site bank of the Foyle, row over, and advance rapidly towards Ferry 
Gate. For a few breathless moments great issues hung in the balance. 
But while the bowrgeois were counting the cost, ‘a few resolute 
apprentice boys’ crossed the Rubicon. Drawing their swords, they 
seized the keys at the Mainguard, rushed to Ferry Gate, drew up 
the bridge, and locked the gate in the very faces of the soldiers, who 
were now but sixty yards away. ‘This overt act of war ‘like magic 
roused a unanimous spirit of defence.’ The other three gates were 
quickly secured, as well as the magazine, containing but eight or nine 
barrels of powder and a few hundred muskets. Next day most of 
the Catholics were expelled, the Protestant Bishop and others left 
the city, but numbers poured in from the country to join the rebels. 
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Soon news came that the Enniskilleners, with equal determination 
and even greater daring, had refused to receive a Jacobite garrison. 

Meanwhile Lord Mountjoy and Lieutenant-Colonel Lundy, with 
six companies of their regiment, were ordered to Derry by Tirconnell. 
After much discussion, two companies, all Protestants, were admitted ; 
the others were not allowed in until they had been ‘purged of 
Papists.’ In the South an attempted rising of Protestants was sup- 
pressed. In Sligo they occupied several towns, and in Ulster formed 
a Defence Association and raised regiments. But before their organ- 
isation was completed the Jacobites were upon them, and on the 14th 
of March they fled in panic at the ‘Break of Dromore.’ After this 
many Protestants left the country, and large numbers accepted 
protection from the Jacobites. 

On the 17th of March King James landed at Kinsale accompanied 
by De Rosen and some 400 French officers and gunners, bringing 
500,000 crowns, and arms and ammunition for 10,000 men. About 
the same time the first instalment of assistance from William reached 
Derry: 8,000 stand of arms, 480 barrels of powder, 595/., and a 
commission to Lundy as Governor. Next day the mask was entirely 
thrown off, and William and Mary were proclaimed in the City. 
In the beginning of April the Irish army passed the Bann, and 
the Protestants from all sides fell back on Derry ‘as their last 
refuge.’ 

The Derry of 1689 was a walled city, oblong in shape, about a 
mile in circumference, standing upon the northern face of a peninsula 
formed on the left bank of the Foyle by a bend in the river, which 
enters the Lough some four miles lower down. There was then no 
bridge over the river at Derry, where it is very deep and some 350 
yards wide. The city is built on a hill sloping up from the water’s 
edge to a height of 119 feet, on which the cathedral stands. There 
were four entrances : Ferryquay Gate on the east, Shipquay Gate on 
the north, Butcher’s Gate on the west, and Bishop’s Gate on the 
south. The walls, which were thick and defended by several bastions, 
varied in height from 24 to 12 feet, being lower on the sides protected 
by the river. Upon them were mounted some twenty pieces of 
cannon. The hills upon both banks rendered the city untenable 
against an army provided with a siege train. To the south, and on 
the promontory, was another hill on which a windmill stood ; beyond 
it were meadows which merged into a morass skirting the western 
side. 

Dissatisfaction with Lundy had been steadily developing into 
suspicion. He had advised the falling back on Derry. Now he 
showed such gross negligence in securing the river fords and passes 
that Hamilton’s dragoons, on the 15th of April, succeeded in crossing 
at Cladyford in face of superior numbers. 

On the very day of the defeat Colonels Cunningham and Richards 
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had come into Lough Foyle with two regiments. On the 16th they 
came to Derry, and a council of war was held, to which some of the 
principal officers were refused admittance. Upon Lundy’s represen- 
tations, which were not contradicted by officers who had been some 
time in the town, the Council resolved that, as the place was not 
tenable against a well-appointed army, the regiments should not be 
landed, and the principal officers should privately withdraw. 

King James had now joined his army, and on the 17th of April, 
from his camp at St. Johnstown, five miles from Derry, offered 
honourable terms of surrender. 

On the 18th, James, having been assured that the sight of their 
monarch demanding admission would induce the citizens to surrender, 
rode up with his staff at the head of his army to the strand above the 
windmill to receive a reply to his proposals. Hamilton had guaranteed 
that while negotiations were pending he would not march his army 
within four miles of the city. Lundy and his Council, then in session, 
had given orders to the gunners not to fire until the King’s demands 
were known ; but his advance in force brought on a crisis. 

While James was approaching the walls Captain Murray galloped 
up from Culmore Fort with a strong force of horse. His appearance 
at their backs roused the men on the walls to such a pitch of enthu- 
siasm that they opened fire upon the King and killed an officer of his 
staff. Whereupon the Jacobites retreated precipitately to their camp, 
followed by apologies from the moderate party for the conduct of ‘so 
tumultuous and intractable a rabble.’ A few days later the King 
returned to Dublin. Meanwhile, in the city, the disorder culminated 
in revolt. As the Council sat drafting articles of surrender, the 
captain of their guard threw open Shipquay Gate, and Murray rode 
through the city with his troopers, escorted by an excited crowd. 
While the echoes of their cheers rang in the Council Chamber, Murray 
strode in. He scoffed at the idea of surrender, passionately vindi- 
cated the soldiers from the aspersion of cowardice Lundy had cast 
upon them, and telling the Governor to his face that his conduct 
‘had declared him either fool or knave,’ swung out of the room to 
harangue the men outside. 

The Council proceeded to finish the terms of surrrender ; but the 
control of the city had passed into more determined hands. That 
night, Murray and his party seized the city keys, and placed guards 
at the gates and upon the walls. Next day, a new Council was called 
together. Major Baker was elected Governor, and the Rev. George 
Walker was appointed as his assistant, to take charge of the stores. 

Few of the old councillors could show themselves ; some escaped 
to the shipping ; Lundy, above all, dared not venture in the streets. 
Through respect for the commission he bore, the Governor connived 
at his escape, which he effected with the utmost difficulty, in disguise. 
He reached Scotland, was arrested, and, upon examination before the 
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House of Commons, his conduct was found ‘very faulty,’ and the 
two Colonels who had adopted his suggestions were cashiered. So 
ended his doubtful record. History must concur with the House of 
Commons in the verdict of ‘not proven,’ for though his acts wore 
the appearance of treachery, faintheartedness and incapacity would 
produce similar effects. He could scarcely know the inefficiency of 
Hamilton’s army ; he did not turn his coat; and, it should be noted, 
the new Council actually continued his policy. 

Their first proceeding was to elect deputies to arrange terms of 
surrender. But Murray refused to be a party to their cowardly 
tactics, and the populace once more decided the fate of their city. 

Now began the citizen soldiers’ siege. The garrison was formed 
into eight regiments, numbering 341 officers and 7,020 men. 

Here, with the exception of the garrison of Enniskillen, were 
the flower of the fighting men of the British colonists in Ulster. 
They were inexperienced in war, but living, as they did, amidst a 
hostile population, most of them had been trained to the use of arms. 
The superiority of their musketry fire over that of the Irish levies, 
who had handled their inferior weapons for the first time but a few 
months before, was decisive. The population at the commencement 
of the siege is estimated at 20,000, some 10,000 more had been 
allowed by the besiegers to depart, and this injudicious clemency 
had a most important effect upon the result of the operations. 

The Jacobite forces were about 10,000, and within a month had 
risen to 20,000 men. Onthe 20th of April they occupied Pennyburn 
Hill, about a mile N.W., so cutting off communication with Culmore 
Fort (four miles below, upon the left bank of the Foyle), the surrender 
of which, on the 23rd, lessened the chances of relief by sea. 

On the 21st the citizens made their first sortie. All who cared 
to go went out, heedless of military order. 

Colonel Murray, with a few horse, gallantly sustained a charge by 
James’s cavalry, but most of his troops fled, hotly pursued to the 
city gates by the Jacobites. The Derry foot, however, lined the 
ditches and poured in such a deadly flanking fire upon them as they 
returned, that they lost over 200 men, including Generals Maumont, 
Pusignan and several other officers. The loss of the besieged was 
comparatively slight. After this baptism of fire they engaged in 
frequent sallies, conducted after the same fashion. Volunteer 
skirmishers got into action, and many others straggled out into the 
fighting line. 

Before the end of April the besiegers planted their few culverins 
and mortars in an orchard beyond the river and within eighty perches 
of the city. As it would be useless, even were it practicable, to 
batter a breach on the river side of the city, their intermittent fire 
was directed against the houses, with some effect. During the whole 
siege, however, they were unable to throw in more than some 600 
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bombs. To minimise the effect upon a city of such small area, the 
inhabitants erected barricades and tore up the pavements of the streets. 
As deserters daily brought information to the enemy, they had 
frequently to shift their magazines, and, at times, were compelled to 
shelter along the walls and in the most remote quarters of the town. 

On the night of the 5th of May, the Jacobites under Brigadier 
Ramsey drove in the outposts at the Windmill Hill. By dawn they 
had a line drawn across from the river to the bog, and were preparing 
to plant a battery before the besieged realised they had lost the key 
to their position. But at 4 o’clock in the morning of the 6th, before 
their officers could form them properly for attack, the eager Derry men 
sallied forth and beat back the Jacobites with severe loss. 

Baker soon had a strong intrenchment completed across the hill 
from the bog tothe water, where it was protected by redoubts from 
the enfilading fire of the Irish battery beyond the river. 

For some weeks after this, owing, says Walker, to ‘ the enemies’ 
want of courage and our want of horse,’ unimportant skirmishes were 
the only incidents. But the investment became much closer. The 
Jacobites pitched their main camp at Ballougry Hill, two miles south- 
west of Derry, and erected sixteen forts around the city, in which, 
however, they could only mount six guns. 

The lack of discipline among the defenders soon became 
apparent. Rumours of treachery filled the air. From time to time 
officers and men deserted. Colonel Mitchelburn was suspected by 
Governor Baker. They quarrelled, fought, and Mitchelburn was 
wounded and placed under arrest. No less a person than the Rev. 
George Walker also fell under suspicion. His management of stores, 
a delicate task, jealously criticised, excited discontent, and it was even 
proposed to prosecute him for embezzlement and treachery. Theold 
churchman—he was now about seventy years—appears to have been a 
religious zealot, full of the fierce bigotry of his time, energetic, narrow- 
minded and conceited. But that he was rogue or traitor is incredible. 

On the 4th of June the besiegers made a supreme effort to 
capture the lines on Windmill Hill. They did not attempt to batter 
a breach in the intrenchments, and it was after seven o’clock in the 
morning when they had formed for the attack. On the left, a picked 
body of Grenadiers led the assault upon the intrenchments between 
the bog and the Windmill. The main body of the Irish infantry 
advanced against the Windmill and the lines sloping towards the 
river. It was low water, and on the right three squadrons of Irish 
cavalry prepared by a charge along the strand to turn the position or 
clear the earthworks, which were lower at this end. The besieged 
had manned their lines in force. Many were armed with long fowling 
pieces, which carried farther than the Irish muskets, and, formed in 
several ranks, maintained a rapid and deadly fire. 

Under cover of their guns beyond the river, which opened a cross 
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fire upon the defenders, the Irish dragoons, carrying fagots before 
them to fill the ditch, dashed up, cheering as they came. 

The first squadron, all picked volunteers, who had sworn to mount 
the works, was splendidly led by Colonel Butler, son of Lord 
Mountgarrett, who urged his horse right on top of the intrenchment, 
but, as he landed inside, was taken prisoner. Some thirty troopers, 
clad in armour, were behind him, but their horses were quickly shot 
down, and only one or two succeeded in topping the works, While 
the other squadrons hung back outside, the defenders swarmed out on 
the strand with musket, pike, and scythe, and put them to flight 
with great loss. The central attack had as little success. The 
infantry advancing, with a line of Colonels at their head, were met by 
a tremendous fire. Some of them, however, pushed right up to the 
works, which could not easily be scaled without ladders, and most of 
these were killed in the ditch or ‘hauled over by the hair of their 
heads.’ Meanwhile the Irish Grenadiers had pushed home a fierce 
assault and driven the defenders out of the redoubts upon their right. 
But the arrival of reinforcements checked their flight; and the very 
women of Derry, who had been carrying ammunition and food to the 
fighting line, now joined boldly in the fray, and hurled stones upon the 
Grenadiers, who were, in turn, beaten out of the works and pursued 
across the meadows with great slaughter. 

About this time a gleam of hope came with the appearance below 
Culmore of three ships, the advanced guard of Kirke’s fleet. On the 
8th of June the Greyhound frigate opened fire upon the fort, and 
encountered a heavy cannonade from both sides of the river. In 
beating out of the narrow channel she grounded, but got off in a 
sinking condition, with seventeen shots below water and fifty more 
in her upper works. This warm reception was not calculated to 
encourage Kirke, who arrived with his fleet a fewdays later. Colonel 
Richards, who had been on the Greyhownd, reported that it was 
probable boats were sunk in the channel, and he had seen through 
his glass an obstruction stretching across the river. 

This was the great boom, made of fir timbers chained together, 
and bound round with cable a foot thick, which had been thrown 
across the Foyle above Brook Hall, between Charles Fort and Grange 
Fort, about half-way between Culmore and Derry. 

The Jacobites now redoubled their exertions to bar the passage. 
A fourth redoubt was thrown up on the left bank, and musketeers 
lined trenches on both sides. So keen a watch was kept, that it was 
only on the 25th of June, after several attempts, Kirke succeeded in 
communicating with the city, thanks to a daring exploit by Captain 
Roche—‘the swimmer.’ Then for nearly three weeks longer no 
further news arrived, and the garrison raged at his unaccountable 
inactivity. Meanwhile the brave Governor Baker died on the 30th 
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of June, having nominated his former opponent, Mitchelburn, as his 
successor. 

Towards the end of the month General de Rosen had arrived in 
the Jacobite camp. He drew the lines of investment still closer, 
transferred the mortars across the river to a hill above the bog on 
the western side, and bombarded more persistently than before. 

On the 27th of June Hamilton had again held out favourable 
proposals, which de Rosen followed up on the 30th by a proclamation 
that if the citizens did not come to terms by the Ist of July, they 
should get none: Ulster should be laid waste, and all the Protestants, 
protected or not, driven under the walls of Derry. As his threats 
proved as unavailing as his desultory bombardment, he at once pro- 
ceeded to show his earnestness. On the 2nd and 3rd of July all the 
Protestants, men, women, and children, within ten miles of Derry— 
some 1,200 in number—were driven under the walls. There they 
spent a miserable night: some few were smuggled in contrary to 
orders, for if their friends took pity upon them the citizens’ provisions 
would soon be exhausted: the poor creatures even entreated the 
garrison to hold firm. To this stratagem the besieged replied by 
setting up a gallows in view of the enemy’s camp, and threatening 
to hang a score of prisoners. De Rosen’s ‘barbarous Muscovite’ 
policy, as James termed it, having proved futile—and being bitterly 
resented in the camp by the co-religionists of the victims—on the 4th 
of July the unfortunate Protestants were sent to their homes, and 
actually provided with food and money for the journey.' The 
garrison had taken in some able-bodied recruits, while some 500 of 
the exhausted citizens mingled with the crowd outside, but many, 
detected by their emaciated appearance and horrible pallor, were 
sent back. 

On the 11th the Jacobites again offered a parley, and the 
besieged, now in dire straits, were more disposed to entertain their 
proposals. About this time tallow, rendered not more palatable by 
the title of ‘French butter,’ formed part of the soldiers’ rations, and, 
it is recorded, ‘mixed with meal, ginger, pepper, and aniseed, made 
most excellent pancakes.’ Later on, starch, disguised as ‘ Dutch 
flour,’ was even considered wholesome. Salted hides and horseflesh 
were luxuries ; dogs, cats, rats, and mice fetched good prices; herbs 
and weeds were eagerly devoured; every day scores perished, and 
hopes from Kirke sank lower. Rumours of treachery were renewed ; 
jealousies arose amongst the leaders, and a mutinous spirit amongst 
the men, for the city was drifting into the anarchy of despair. 

On the 13th of July commissioners were sent out to confer with 
the Jacobites. While the deliberations were in progress, a message 
came from Kirke. Relief, he said, was impossible by the river; he 
was moving round to Inch in Lough Swilly to divert the enemy; he 

1 Ash’s Journal, 4th of July, 1689. 
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had sent stores to Enniskillen, and hourly expected 6,000 men from 
England. With them he would attack the besiegers, who could not 
stand much longer in their trenches ; for the condition of the Jacobites 
was little better than that of their antagonists. Feeding upon 
oatmeal, water and lean beef, and suffering from exposure, they 
sickened and died fast. 

In the city a council of war on the 14th of July adopted the 
policy of ‘No Surrender,’ if they were not allowed until the 26th of 
July, and the negotiations ended. 

On both sides now it was a contest of endurance. On the 16th 
Kirke’s fleet left the Lough and the weary monotony of the succeeding 
two weeks was broken but by a few skirmishes. The pinch of famine 
grew sharper; the ravages of disease more widespread. Courts-martial 
sat daily to repress disorder. Still the city endured sullenly. 

Sunday, the 28th of July, dawned, and the lean defenders must 
have prayed that the end—for good or ill—might come. 

As the long summer’s day dragged on, the dull eyes of the gaunt 
watchers on the walls, listlessly gazing down the Foyle, lighted on a 
few distant sails in the Lough, and many a starving man cursed them 
for laggards. Thé flag on the church tower dipped sadly, the cannon 
boomed a last appeal, and over the water camea reply from the guns of 
theships. Towards evening a northerly breeze blew fair up the channel. 
The tide was coming in and the vessels stood up towards Culmore—as 
the fleet had often done before. But Walker had ere now written to 
Kirke that the boom was broken; Schomberg had urged him ; and 
he had ordered a last attempt. 

The Dartmouth frigate engaged the fort at close range, while, 
covered by her guns, two small storeships—the Mountjoy and the 
Phenia—slipped by, delivering their broadsides as they passed. 

As the two ships were seen to emerge from the smoke of the 
cannonade, murmurs ran along the walls of Derry, and from all 
quarters of the city a ghastly crowd came tottering to the ramparts. 
In silence they gaped, while down the river the Irish musketry crackled 
and the guns, dragged from place to place along the banks, harassed 
the ships. They steadily replied, drifting slowly up the narrow 
channel, for the wind had dropped. 

The Mountjoy first reached the boom. She struck it, quivered, 
and ran aground ; shouts of triumph rose along the Irish lines ; and she 
was lost to view in the smoke of the batteries and her own answering 
broadsides, The Swallow’s long-boat had come up with the ships, 
barricaded, so that to the Irish it looked like ‘ a boat with a house on 
it.’ Now, heedless of the heavy fire, her crew plied axe and cutlass 
Vigorously upon the boom, which by this time must have been 
much damaged by the action of the water. The Irish prepared boats 
to board the stranded vessel, but the rising tide and the recoil from 
a broadside floated her again. Her Captain, Browning, had been 
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killed, but once more she was sent against the boom, and this time 
crashed right through. As she slowly forged ahead, still firing, a 
hoarse cheer went up from the city. It was the Phenix, however, 
that, at ten o’clock that night, first reached the quay. Torches waved, 
bonfires blazed, cannon roared, the church bells pealed, and the 
triumphant yells of the populace echoed across the Foyle. Then 
for two days longer the Jacobites clung to their trenches, and, on the 
night of the 31st of July, decamped by the light of their blazing 
huts. 

So, after 105 days, ended the historic defence. By sword and 
disease Derry had lost over 3,000 men and the besiegers some 8,000. 
Here had been a rough ‘camp of exercise’ for two raw armies, 
and both sides paid dearly for the lessons of ‘the ridiculous siege, 
as A Jacobite Narrative terms it. 

Courage and endurance both sides had shown. Strategy could 
hardly be expected from either, and little was displayed. The 
Jacobite want of artillery was, to some extent, counterbalanced by 
the Williamite lack of cavalry. Though many of the Jacobite 
officers were professional military men, French, English, and Scotch, 
as well as Irish, a large proportion of them were but recruits; many 
of the captains had been ‘cobblers, tailors and footmen ;’ on the 
whole, a brave, but careless and ignorant lot. Their General, 
Hamilton, had never before seen a siege. Maumont and Pusignan 
had been killed early in the struggle. Pointis, the artillerist, had 
no siege train. Soon after his arrival de Rosen had written to 
James that his heart bled at the negligence which supplied his 
troops with arms, the greater part of which were damaged, while 
there was not in the army a gunsmith to mend them. His strongest 
battalions of foot had but 200 effective men, his strongest troops of 
cavalry but fourteen. The army, too, he pointed out, was weakened 
by the withdrawal of Berwick’s detachment, watching Inniskillen. 
The river, moreover, hindered free communication. In addition 
to these sources of weakness, the preliminary operations of the 
besiegers were aimless; they did not yet realise the determination 
of the opposition, and were slow in converting the siege into 4 
blockade. More artillery might have been procured. Such as 
they had was not used to the best effect, its fire was not sufficiently 
concentrated, and the poor opposition to the relief gave rise to 
suspicions of treachery. The boom, too, or a second one, should 
have been placed under the guns of Culmore Fort, while one or 
two vessels sunk in the channel would have effectively prevented 
relief. 

On the other hand, had the defenders been well handled in the 
early stages of the siege, they might have successfully adopted offen- 
sive-defensive tactics, for which the division by the river of the enemy’s 
force, which at first was but 10,000 men, lent an opportunity. Doubt- 
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less they had not recovered from the effects of Lundy’s incompetence. 
Their tardy saviour, Kirke, was neither a Nelson nor a Farragut; 
indeed, it should be remembered, he was not a sailor at all. His 
inaction, after every allowance for difficulties of navigation, was pusil- 
lanimous ; but his Fabian policy was none the less effective. He 
had wrung out of the citizens of Derry the very last grain of aid 
they could give the Williamite cause. Had they been relieved 
earlier, the exhaustion of James’s army would not have been so 
complete. 

When Schomberg landed in August 1689, with 20,000 men, the 
petty civil war developed into a great international struggle. 

The Jacobites did not despair. Arms and money were scarce, but 
recruits were plenty. In March 1690, Lauzun brought over 7,000 
French troops. The ‘Grand Monarch’ had not yet realised the im- 
portance of the struggle. William had—at last—and in June came 
himself to Ireland. 

When on the Ist of July the rival Kings met at the Boyne, James 
was but half-hearted. By nightfall he and his advisers had entirely 
lost heart. But their Irish troops were no more cowed after that 
battle than the Ulster Protestants had been after Cladyford. There 
had been a skirmish, not a general engagement: the raw army had 
done some gallant fighting at Oldbridge Ford, and their retreat, 
before a superior veteran force, was by nomeansa rout. Nevertheless, 
the beaten trio—the English King, his Anglo-Irish viceroy, and his 
French generalissimo—promptly threw all the discredit upon their 
Irish troops. William, too, did not doubt that the game was over. In 
reality, it had but begun. He had to encounter a new force—the power 
of the Irish people, resurgent, after forty years’ bitter contact with 
mother earth. For, to the surprise of all the foreigners, who had 
not gauged the sentiments behind the Irish uprising, the greater part 
of the Jacobite army had assembled at Limerick a week or two after 
the defeat. The Old Irish party attributed the pitiable indecision of 
James to a ‘wrong maxim of state,’ an idea ‘that the only way to 
recover England was to lose Ireland,’* as he could not hope to regain 
the allegiance of his British subjects while he headed an Irish or a 
French army. Though James had fled to France, whither Lauzun 
and his men were anxious to follow, the Old Irish, headed by General 
Sarsfield, Brigadier Henry Luttrell, and most of the Irish officers, 
decided to send envoys to assure the two Kings of their resolution to 
defend the country. ‘Tirconnell, however, detached Sarsfield with a 
small party to watch the movements of the enemy, and in his 
absence gained over most of the principal officers to his peace policy ; 
while Lauzun, declaring that the city ‘could be taken with roasted 
apples,’ marched away to Galway with all the French troops, eight 

2 Macarie Excidiwm, ed. by O'Callaghan, p. 42. 
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guns and much ammunition. But upon William’s approach Sarsfield 
returned to Limerick, and the defence of the city was resolved upon. 

On the 9th of July, William left Dublin on his march to the 
south. Wexford, Clonmel and Kilkenny were abandoned, and 

Yaterford and Duncannon Fort surrendered with the honours of war, 
General Douglas, however, whom he had detached to besiege Athlone, 
the key to Connaught, was repulsed, and came to join his master, 
who awaited him at Caherconlish, a few miles from Limerick. 

The old town was then the second city of Ireland in extent and 
population. The Shannon, navigable to that point, divided it into 
two distinct segments. The older, known as the English town, con- 
taining the cathedral and most of the principal buildings, occupied 
the southern and more elevated portion of an island some two miles 
in circumference, low lying in the Shannon. Thomond Bridge, a 
narrow stone structure some eighty yards long, linked this ‘ King’s 
Island’ to the county Clare. It was connected by Ball’s Bridge, 
spanning the narrower eastern arm of the river, with the Irish town 
upon the county Limerick bank. 

Both towns were fortified after a fashion, which the French 
officers, trained in the new school of Vauban, scoffed at, as they had 
at the walls of Derry. The English town was defended by a wall, 
strongest on the north-east face, which commanded the lower ground 
of the island, mostly a swampy tract, which was surrounded bya 
strong line of cireumvallation. Just below Thomond Bridge King 
John’s castle stood, on the island at the water’s edge. The walls of 
the Irish town, being unprotected by the river, were stronger, being 
double, and containing five bastions and some towers. Beyond these, 
to the north-east, the Irish had erected some outworks, and from the 
south gate, where, on a spur, the heaviest guns were planted, a covered 
way ran beside the walls to St. John’s Gate. Near this was a battery 
of three guns—called, from its colour, the ‘ Black Battery.’ This 
north-eastern side bore the brunt of the Williamite attack. 

It had already begun. On the 9th of August the King himself 
appeared before the town. The Irish skirmishers retired to the walls, 
and William, pitching his camp at Singland, with the river on his 
right, summoned the city to surrender. Old Boisseleau, whom 
Tirconnell had appointed Governor, replied that he preferred to 
merit the esteem of the Prince of Orange by a vigorous defence. 

Tirconnell now marched off to join Lauzun, having left 8,00" 
regular but ill-armed troops for the defence. The cavalry, however, 
returned to the neighbourhood of the city, and a little later a strange 
figure, one Baldearg O’Donnell, entered with some 7,000 Rapparees, 
or Irish irregulars, who had rallied round him because there was al 
Irish prophecy that an O’Donnell ‘ with a red spot’ (baldearg) would 
free his country, and he fulfilled this essential condition. Thus the 
defending foree amounted to nearly 20,000 men, against which 
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William had an army estimated by Williamite authorities at from 
20,000 * to 38,500.* But for siege operations, of course, this disparity 
of numbers gave him no preponderance. 

William, like James at Derry, confident that the city would 
surrender upon his approach, had brought only a field train. His 
battering train of guns, stores and pontoons was now on the way from 
Dublin, escorted by two troops of Villiers’ Horse. A French deserter 
had brought word of this to the Irish, and on the 11th of August a 
country gentleman reported to the Williamites that the previous 
night Sarsfield, with a party of horse, had passed the Shannon at 
Killaloe. At first they were not inclined to believe him, but he was 
brought before the King, who at once called a council of war, and 
Sir John Lanier, with 500 horse, was sent that night to meet the 
guns. 

Sarsfield was not sleeping. He had ridden out of Limerick the 
previous evening with 600 picked horsemen. ‘Galloping Hogan,’ 
a hard-riding chief of Rapparees, who knew every inch of the country, 
was with him. The column marched to Killaloe. Here, passing at 
the back of the town, they crossed a ford above the bridge between 
the Pier-bead and Ballyvalley, and. their long night ride ended at 
Keeper Hill. Tradition bas enshrined every detail. 

All next day Sarsfield and his men ‘ lurked among the mountains.’ 
Their scouts reported that William’s convoy had lain at Cashel on 
Sunday, and on Monday marched beyond Cullen to Ballyneety, or 
Whitestown, fourteen miles from Limerick. The unsuspecting escort 
turned most of their tired horses out to grass, made their dispositions 
carelessly, and, posting a slender guard, fell to sleep, little dreaming 
of danger from a beaten enemy so near their own camp. Fortune 
had given Sarsfield an additional chance of success, One of his 
horsemen, it is said, found out the English password from the 
wife of a Williamite soldier who had lost her way. Curiously enough, 
it was the name of the Irish leader. When the moon rose, like the 
flying clouds which favoured them Sarsfield’s Horse moved down 
cautiously upon the doomed convoy. ‘To an outpost’s challenge they 
gave the reply and, quickening their stride, bore down upon the 
camp. Again a sentinel’s call rang out, and this time the Irish reply 
was ‘ Sarsfield is the word and ’—as the sentry went down beneath a 
sabre-stroke—‘ Sarsfield is the man!’ Then, with a mighty shout, 
the six hundred swept down upon the Williamites. A bugle 
shrieked the alarm ‘ To horse!’ It was too late. The dragoons were 
upon them, riding them down, sabreing and pistolling them as 
they started from sleep. A few made a hopeless effort to defend 

* Harris, Life of Willian ZIT., p. 285. 


' Griffyth’s Villare Hibernicum, quoted by O'Callaghan, notes to Macaria 
Excidium, p. 368. 
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themselves, for in that wild onset the vengeful Irish gave little quarter. 
The rest fled. 

Little time was there now to complete the work, for Lanier’s 
escort was upon the road. The spoil to be got rid of consisted of 6 
twenty-four pounder cannon, 2 eighteen pounders, 5 mortars, 153 
wagons of stores, 18 pontoons, 12 casks of biscuits and 400 draught- 
horses. The Irish troopers worked with a will. They smashed the boats, 
drew the guns together, crammed them with powder, plunged the 
muzzles into the ground, dragged the ammunition-carts around them, 
and, scattering the Williamite powder over the great heap, laid a 
train to a safe distance and withdrew. Then from the darkness 
came a dazzling flash and a mighty roar woke the echoes of the hills. 
The dull rumble reached even William’s camp. Lanier heard it too. 
He saw the great brightness, as of dawn, and galloped madly forward. 

When he came up, the débris of the convoy was burning 
furiously. Only two of the guns remained undamaged. The 400 
draught-horses and 100 troop-horses were gone. Lanier caught a 
glimpse of Sarsfield’s rearguard, and instantly wheeled to the left 
to cut him off from the Shannon, but he made a great détour to 
Banagher, crossed the river, and returned to Limerick in triumph. 

The moral effect of this achievement was immense. The delay 
to the operations eventually proved the most serious consequence. 
Some days passed before two great guns and a mortar were brought 
from Waterford. The loss of the cannon was not so annoying as 
that of the horses and ammunition, and, without the pontoons, guns 
could not be brought to the Clare side. 

Though a sustained artillery duel went on, there was a lull in 
active operations until the 17th, when the trenches were opened. 

From this onward the siege was pressed with great energy. 
William, from forty pieces, incessantly poured shot and shell and red- 
hot balls into the city, whose guns vigorously replied. After fierce 
assaults and sallies several of the outworks were captured. (a 
the 25th, under the fire of a new battery raised within sixty 
yards of the walls, a breach yawned. The Irish brought up wool- 
sacks to it, and the English brought up drink to the gunners, ‘ which,’ 
says Story, ‘made them ply their work very heartily, and, for all the 
woolsacks, the wall began to fly again.’ All day on the 26th the 
fire of a score of great guns was concentrated upon the breach, 
and through the anxious night fire-balls, bombs, and ‘ carcasses’ 
rained upon the city, for William had at last decided to deliver the 
assault. 

The breach was now twelve yards wide in the wall near St. John’s 
Gate, and over the Black Battery. On the 27th of August all the 
Grenadiers in the army, over 500 strong, were marched into the 
advanced trenches: the regiments of Douglas, Stuart, Meath, 
Lisburn, and the Brandenburghers were formed up behind: on the 
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right was a battalion of Blue Dutch : on the left, the Danes. General 
Douglas commanded. 

The forenoon was spent in getting the troops on both sides into 
position, and it was half-past three when, as William took his stand 
at Cromwell’s Fort to witness the capture of the city, the hush of 
that sweltering summer’s day was broken by the booming of three 
guns from the camp. Upon the signal the waiting Grenadiers— 
strange figures in their uniforms of piebald yellow and red, their 
cope-crowned, furred caps, with jangling bells hanging from their 
belts—leapt from the trenches, and ran towards the counterscarp, 
firing their pieces and throwing their new-fangled missiles. They 
were greeted with a deadly fusillade from the walls, but pushed 
steadily on: drove the Irish from the counterscarp, and entered the 
breach pell-mell with them. Some of them succeeded in pressing 
into the town, while their supports rushed forward to hold the 
counterscarp. This they clung to doggedly, but could make no 
further headway. For behind the breach a masked battery of three 
guns now opened upon them, with ‘cartridge shot,’ and prevented 
them from aiding the Grenadiers, who were soon slowly forced back 
through the breach. They had been roughly handled during their 
brief visit to Limerick. ‘Some were shot, some taken, and the rest 
came out again, but very few without being wounded.’ 

The Irish, rallying, manned the breach anew, and for three hours 
a desperate struggle raged in that narrow way. 

Once more William’s veterans fought their way into the streets, 
and Boisseleau called up his last reserves. From the side streets the 
citizens, seizing the readiest implements, rushed out to aid their 
hard-pressed soldiers. They turned the tide. Fighting stubbornly, 
the Williamites were driven back foot by foot, and hurled out through 
the breach. The King flung forward his reserves. In vain: plied 
with unceasing cannon-shot and musketry, they could not cross the 
deadly zone. Missiles of every kind were rained upon them. 
MacMahon’s regiment, having no weapons, cast down stones upon 
the assailants, and the very women, says the Williamite historian, 
hurling stones and broken bottles, ‘ boldly stood in the breach and 
were nearer our men than their own.’ 

While the fight was hottest, the Brandenburghers swarmed up 
on the Black Battery, and a yellow glare shot through the dust 
clouds, and a louder crash rang above the general uproar, as a 
quantity of powder was fired beneath them with deadly effect. 

Lord Talbot’s dragoons sallied out through St. John’s Gate and 
took the stormers in flank, and then the Irish swept down irresistibly 
and beat them to their very trenches. It was after seven o’clock in 
the evening, and a great cloud of battle-smoke trailed away from the 
city to the top of Keeper Mountain. The assault had cost William 
some 2,000 men killed and wounded. The loss of the defenders was, 
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of course, much less severe. Yet it had been heavy ; and among the 
dead and dying on the streets and in the breach lay not a few of the 
humble heroines of the city. But, like their sisters of Derry, they 
had baffled a King. For William, on the 30th of August, after 
blowing up some of his stores and firing his camp, marched his army 
into winter quarters, and withdrew himself to England. 


After the repulse of William the hopes of the Irish ran high. 

But when, next year, the tide of war again rolled round the walls 
of Limerick, their prospects were gloomier than before. Cork, Kin- 
sale and Athlone had been taken ; Aughrim had been lost; Galway, 
after a show of resistance, had surrendered. 

Though the moral effect of Aughrim was greater than that of the 
Boyne, Tirconnell, at last aware that the Irish troops could fight, 
determined to hold out. He appealed to France for an immediate 
supply of stores, and called to arms all the Irish between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty. But the Jacobites were soon left without an 
organiser. Tirconnell died on the 14th of August, 1691. 

Ginkel had already approached Limerick, more confident than 
even William had been of a speedy surrender. 

But, seeing no immediate prospect of it, he awaited his siege train 
at Cahirconlish ; for the fortifications of Limerick, especially of the 
Irish town, had been greatly strengthened since the preceding year. 

The conduct of the second siege of Limerick on both sides is 
puzzling. ‘It appears to be a mock siege,’ says A Jacobite Narra- 
twe, bitterly. How could Ginkel, coming late in the season, hope 
to take it with 22,000 men, after his master had failed with superior 
forces? The fact was that the siege was carried on as much by 
secret intrigue as by open warfare. Ginkel had opened correspon- 
dence with many of the Irish officers, who, disheartened by a long 
series of disasters, began to think of their estates. Sarsfield was 
compelled to denounce even his old comrade, Henry Luttrell, as a 
traitor. D’Usson was now Governor of Limerick, with de Tessé 
second in command, so that Sarsfield, though the soul of the defence, 
could not take official control. 

On the 25th the city was invested. Next day a powerful siege 
train arrived, and in the evening the trenches were opened. On the 
27th an English fleet came up the river within a mile of the town. 
This gave Ginkel an opportunity of staying longer than William 
had, for, when roads became impassable, he could remove his guns by 
sea. On the 30th the bombardment began, and before next morning 
over 100 bombs had been thrown into the town. Time was every- 
thing, and Ginkel pressed the attack, which this time was directed 
at the English town, across King’s Island. But though the destruc- 
tion of houses was enormous and frequent fires broke out, the stout 
defences sustained little damage. Ginkel grew restless; he landed 
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his heavy guns from the fleet; ordered them to be re-embarked, 
countermanded, and ordered anew. He even thought of blockading 
the river with a small squadron and retiring to winter quarters. 
When his main battery on the north-east of the town, near the 
island, was finished, nearly sixty guns opened together upon the city 
—the hottest bombardment Limerick had ever sustained. 

By the 9th of September a great breach was made in the wall 
within King’s Island, between the Abbey and Ball’s Bridge. But 
stormers would have to advance under fire 200 paces from behind their 
battery to the river, ford it, and then cover nearly 400 paces more 
before gaining its foot. So this undertaking was abandoned. 

Ginkel had heard rumours of a French expedition, and now 
prepared to pass into Clare, a movement which did not apparently 
promise any greater success. His engineers examined the river for 
miles in search of a suitable crossing-place. At last one was found 
at St. Thomas’s Island, two miles above the town, and he tried a 
repetition of the tactics that had worsted St. Ruth at Athlone. 
Most of the guns were drawn off from the batteries, but at midnight 
on the 15th of September the laying of the pontoons began. Bri- 
gadier Clifford, commanding the Jacobite cavalry on the Clare side, 
was warned that the enemy were at work ; but before he moved, the 
bridge was finished; and at dawn the Williamites pushed across. 
His gross neglect—which he frankly admitted—would stamp him as 
a traitor, but for the fact that he went, afterwards, with the Brigade 
to France. 

His troops, on foot, lined the hedges, but were quickly driven out, 
and the Williamites poured over the bridge, and advanced towards 
Sheldon’s cavalry camp, on a hillside two miles away. 

Near this great numbers of the citizens, including the Irish Lords 
Justices, and many ladies and gentlemen who had fled from the 
bombardment, were encamped in rude shelters made of sheets and 
blankets. Now these wretched people—awakened to find the enemy 
upon them—streamed in panic to Thomond Bridge. Had Ginkel’s 
cavalry pursued, all was lost. Sheldon, however, showed a bold front, 
and the Williamites retired across the river that afternoon, leaving a 
strong guard at their bridge. 

Ginkel did not at once follow up this success. To do so by 
military operations was, indeed, so difficult that once more he 
determined to go into winter quarters. His ‘correspondence with 
the moderate party in town, who were for preserving their country 
by a submission,’ says William’s biographer, cannot have been long 
formed. It was the 22nd before he crossed the Shannon in force. 
After two hours’ skirmishing, his infantry advanced upon the defences 
covering Thomond Bridge, under an ineffective fire from the walls. 
In two small forts, and in quarries and sandpits in front of 
them, 800 Irish were posted. After a fierce struggle, these were 
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out-numbered and driven across Thomond Bridge. Seeing Ginkel’s 
Grenadiers pressing forward, the excited French Major of the guard 
raised the drawbridge, leaving most of the fugitives huddled together 
on the bridge at the mercy of their foes. Nearly 600 were cut down 
or drowned. 

However, Ginkel’s task seemed yet far from accomplishment. 
His army was now divided ; he had not brought over his heavy guns; 
to ford the wide and rapid river, or cross the narrow bridge, under 
the fire of the walls, was almost impracticable. 

But the country was exhausted, there were but a few weeks’ 
provisions in the city, the cavalry were cut off from it, hope of 
French aid had gone, Ginkel had offered good terms, and the army 
could yet be saved. If surrender were delayed a little longer, all was 
lost. So negotiations were at length opened. 

The Lords Justices arrived in Ginkel’s camp on the Ist of 
October, and, hearing the Irish had made overtures, suppressed 
more favourable terms which they had been empowered to offer. 
Finally, on the 3rd of October, 1691, the treaty was signed. By it, 
the Catholics were allowed the same freedom of worship as they 
possessed in the reign of Charles the Second.®° The inhabitants of 
Limerick, and all then in arms for James, should hold all estates to 
which they were entitled under Charles the Second, or since, and 
could exercise all professions and trades as in the reign of James the 
Second, upon taking the oath of allegiance to William and 
Mary. 

The Irish troops marched out ‘ with drums beating and colours 
flying. Those who wished could enter the French service. 
Sarsfield exhorted them, their bishops blessed them, and on the 6th, 
under the eyes of Ginkel and Sarsfield, they made their decision. 
12,000 grim and ragged soldiers—they were veterans by now— 
marched under the standard of Louis. Some 2,000 had filed off to 
return to their homes or to enter the service of William. 

About a fortnight later the French arrived, but the long agony 
of the three years’ war had ended. 

Seven years later the longer agony of the Penal Laws began. 

Success attends the side that makes least mistakes, and the 
management of the Jacobites, says their own chronicler, ruefully, had 
been ‘ stark naught.’ 

The surrender was not occasioned by the incidents of the siege, 
but was the culmination of a series of misfortunes. The patriotic 
movement lacked a head. The brave and chivalrous Sarsfield, the 

5 ‘The period since the Reformation in which the Irish Catholics were most unmo- 
lested in their worship was the reign of Charles II.’ ... . ‘It is true that the laws 
of Elizabeth against Catholicism remained unrepealed, but they had become almost 
wholly obsolete, and as they were not enforced during the reign of Charles IL., it was 


assumed that they could not be enforced after the Treaty of Limerick.’—Lecky- 
History of Ireland in the Highteenth Century, vol. i. p. 139. 
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idol of the Irish, was, after all, but a Jacobite officer. He was too 
great-hearted to be a Cromwell or a Napoleon. Had he, like them, 
created opportunities for himself, his memory might have been less 
lovable, but his achievements greater. He was not a Lally Tollendal ; 
but, could he have foreseen how the treaty would be kept, he would 
have clung to his defences to the end, like that grim warrior at Pondi- 
cherry. 

Historical studies, says Renan, are often a danger to nationality, 
which is built up by the fusion of races : for union is always brutally 
created. So, for all, it is good to forget. (‘Pour tous il est bon de 
savoir oublier.’) But, surely, Knowledge is better than Forgetful- 
ness? For, though areligious war, the war in Ireland was not one of 
extermination. 

Both Derry and Limerick have their memories of glorious deeds 
of courage and endurance. Both had been abandoned by regular 
soldiers as untenable : both, with newly levied troops, had successfully 
defied a monarch at the head of a victorious army; both, too, had 
their unsolved problems of treachery and intrigue. The influence of 
sea power was one of the chief factors in deciding the fate of each. 
Had James possessed a navy, Derry would have fallen and Limerick 
been relieved. Had Louis not possessed a navy superior, at the time, 
to William’s, neither of the sieges would have taken place. Both 
cities depended for relief upon sea-borne aid from a foreign king. 
But while William threw his whole energy into the Irish struggle, 
Louis, until it was too late, regarded it as a side issue, and took but 
a mild interest in the result. At Derry James lost two crowns, at 
Limerick the third. Upon the fate of the small city on the Foyle 
hung the fate of Scotland and England. But for its long defence 
James might have sent an army to Scotland and entered England 
with the Highlanders. Even had it surrendered at the end, the 
result would have been unchanged. Had the city on the Shannon 
held out, William could not have transferred an army to the Continent 
to aid the confederacy against Louis, whose foes would have been 
compelled to sue for peace, leaving him free to restore the Stuart, 
who was an importunate beggar at his Court. 

Derry was the scene of a great episode in the history of a colony ; 
at Limerick a national tragedy had been enacted. The Jacobite 
administrators were but ‘a crowd.’ Their helplessness prevented the 
evolution of an effective national Government, and so Ireland, always 
a nation in posse, had not become a nation in being. Tirconnell, 
who could remember the Confederation in session at Kilkenny, and 
was jealous of ‘ the knot of Irish’ who had the ear of Louis in Paris, 
worked persistently to check such a development as Ormond had 
been unable to prevent. Surely, as the oak immersed in her bogs, 
had Ireland absorbed her colonists. The Williamite wars produced a 
cleavage which arrested the process of fusion. Butif, as Renan says, 
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‘suffering in common is a closer bond than joy’ (‘ La souffrance en 
commun unit plus que la joie’), the British Government of the time 
did something to unite the victors of 1689 and the vanquished of 
1691. The Protestants and Catholics of Ireland were treated with 
sublimely impartial injustice; aggravated, on the one hand, by un- 
grateful indifference, and, on the other, by deliberate breach of faith. 
The Irish were robbed of the rights they had won; the soldiers of 
Derry were cheated of the pay they had earned ;° the moral of 
which seems to be that, except in small or ideal communities, the 
advantages of centralisation of government gravitate from the 
circumference to the centre. Little wonder, then, that England felt 
the vicious pecking of ‘ Wild Geese’ at Fontenoy. Little wonder 
that Irish Presbyterians, driven across the Atlantic by similar 
persecution, fought shoulder to shoulder with Irish Catholics at 
Bunker’s Hill. 

In old Derry, now the heart of a modern city, a lofty shaft upon 
the walls stands, not for an individual, but for the spirit of the men 
of 1689. In old Limerick, now little more than a dingy suburb, a 
dull grey stone stands for the spirit of the Penal Laws. 

The one commemorates the triumph of self-reliance, the other 
the folly of reliance upon English faith. 


HENRY MANGAN. 


Authorities for Sieges of Derry and Limerick 


Walker's Diary ef Siege of Derry, original edition, and Dwyer’s edition. Mac- 
kenzie’s Siege of Derry, original edition. Captain Ash’s Siege of Derry, ed. by 
Witherow, 1888. Colonel Richards’s Diary of the Fleet, ed. by Witherow, 1888. 
Hempton’s History of Derry. Witherow's Derry and Enniskillen in 1689. A Jacobit 
Narrative, ed. by Gilbert. O’Kelly’s Macarie Excidium, ed. by O'Callaghan. Tod- 
hunter’s Life of Sarsfield. Lenihan’s History of Limerick. Macaulay’s History of 
England. Reid’s History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. MacPherson’s 
State Papers. Dictionary of National Biography; Articles on Walker, Lundy, 
Sarsfield, &c. Harris’s Life of William III. Clarke’s Memoirs of James II. Story’s 
Impartial History, &c. 


* The British Government admitted, but did not pay, this debt. Hamill, the 
representative of the defenders of Derry, having spent his means in dunning the 
Government for over thirty years, was himself thrown into gaol for debt. From his 
prison he issued The Danger and Folly of being Public Spirited, &c., Lond. 1721. 
Witherow quotes his plaint : ‘We have lost all our estates, our blood and our friends 
in the service of our country and have had nothing for it these thirty-three years 
and upwards but Royal promises, Commissions without pay, recommendations from 
the Throne to the Parliaments, and Reports and Addresses back to the Throne 
again, finely displaying the merit of our service and sufferings and the justness of our 
claims.’ 





SKETCHES IN A NORTHERN TOWN 


In Milltown domestic service meets with little favour or respect as a 
career. Our young women have indeed but a mean opinion of it, and 
we think a good deal of our own opinions in Milltown! Some 
neighbours of ours over the Lancashire border have no doubt a trifle 
more of sublimity in their self-confidence, but this is only natural 
and becoming, for are they not citizens of that splendid wilderness 
of chimneys and mean streets which represent one of the great 
centres of English industry? It is, moreover, our near metropolis, 
admired and envied by the inhabitants of this small hard-voiced 
town in the Northern Midlands, where the tall chimneys are reckoned 
only by insignificant dozens, and stand out against a background of 
sharp-edged, grey-green hills, whence the winds sweep the keen air 
untainted with chemicals or black fog into our nostrils. 

So the daughters of Milltown swing free and loud-voiced out 
into the black winter mornings before six o’clock, when the pro- 
fessional ‘ knocker-up’ has roused them from slumber by crashing 
on their window-panes with his long pole. When the bitter air 
strikes them in the face, more often crowned with a flimsy hat now 
than wrapped round by the warm shawl of their mothers’ wear, 
possibly a wistful thought may go astray towards the cook or the house- 
maid inside the closed houses, barely turning in their beds as yet 
to face the labours of theirday. But breakfast will put fresh courage 
into these weaker vessels in another hour and a half, while the day 
will wear on amidst the cheerful uproar of machinery, and -inter- 
changed gossipings in easy tones, adjusted by long use to such an 
accompaniment, varied with wailing hymns in which somebody 
aspiring to contribute ‘a second’ does so to his or her satisfaction 
by keeping at an interval of a third (more or less) below the tune all 
the time. And there are opportunities for flirtation too between 
neighbouring looms, with pretexts for messages or advice, if the 
manager or the elders are not too interfering. Finally, the crowning 
hour of the day approaches, after the mill is ‘loosed’ and the 
‘ cottage-’ouse’ is ‘sided up,’ when the girl whose head has been a 
bristling forest of curling-pins all day will sail out along the narrow 
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gas-lit street, where the same ‘lad’ who has worked beside the 
chrysalis since the morning, probably meets the butterfly in all her 
glory of stiff and wiry curls, gay hat, and expensive apparel. Then 
too there are the many jaunts, the chapel tea-meetings, the dancing 
classes, and, in summer, the subscription drives in huge breaks out 
to some distant village, where in a rustic inn a sumptuous meal of 
tea, pork-pies, and currant bread and butter awaits the party. 

The farm-labourer looks wistfully at these pleasure-makers. For 
him there is no half-holiday or day-long Sunday rest, with the 
recurrent hunger of the horses and the cattle to bring him back to 
his work-a-day world, year in and year out. Is it any wonder that 
in face of these delights, noisy but innocent enough, ‘ th’ousework,’ 
like the farm-work, in our part of the world is held in low esteem, 
and labourers are few for either harvest-‘eld ? 

If you must have local help, therefore, strange experiences are 
likely to befall you. The pearl of price is, of course, engaged at 
least twenty-four deep, unless you have qualified for her service and 
approval by years of residence and successful rivalry. If you have 
done so, you will know better than to let your wants be noised 
abroad. For there are people left over who do not work at the mills, 
and the reasons are usually fairly obvious. But such mysteries are 
hidden at first from the stranger from ‘the South’ (7.e. anywhere 
the wrong side of the Trent), and he, or rather she, generally buys 
her experience rather high. 

One morning Jones, the faithful cook who had followed our 
fortunes from ‘the South,’ like a dolorous Ruth, came upstairs with 
an unwonted simper on her severely correct countenance, her 
spectacles set at a more than usually superior angle, and that dreadful 
language of prunes and prisms on her Cockney tongue. 

‘I beg pardon, ’m, but might I hinterrupt you to come down 
and see a person who is waiting in the back yard ?’ 

Now I know what ‘a person’ means in that tone of voice ; so I 
doggedly began another letter and said it would be a useless waste 
of my invaluable time. 

But Jones was not to be put off in that way. I might have known 
it would be shorter to give in at once, She cleared her throat 
genteelly, and then she retired to the door, and _ held it open for me 
with the air of a respectful martyr. 

‘Really, ’m, these people here do speak in such a hunheducated 
way I cannot hunderstand them at all. If you would not mind 
coming ?’ 

Who could have resisted theinference? But to laugh was to be 
undone ;_ so, of course, I had to go. 

A large form was standing in the doorway of the back kitchen, 
planted so solidly on its two feet it leoked already as if it grew 
there. The sight was not inspiriting. A loud voice saluted me 
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cheerfully in that jerky, staccato sing-song which marks the native 
of the Northern Midlands. 

‘Good-day, Missus! A’ wur coomin’ oop t’ road, so a’ thowt as 
ad luik in and tell yo’ as ow a’ woodna mind if a’ came and did a 
bit o’ work for thee now and again like.’ 

‘Oh, ’m, did you ever hear such hunheducated talk! Oh, really, 
’m!’ murmured Jones behind me. Overcome by her feelings, she 
actually tittered and disappeared behind the round towel hanging 
on the scullery door. 

‘What sort of work can you do ?’ I inquired, gazing with wonder 
at ‘the person’ towering above me. A battered hat decorated 
with the spines of what had been ostrich feathers adorned her head, 
the inevitable bristling array of curling-pins protruding from under 
the brim. The motley nature of the body and skirt, the frayed 
hems and cracking seams were only the familiar uniform of the 
failure or the slattern of her class all over England; but surely that 
invariable halo of stiff curling-pins, and the little shawl which for- 
tunately supplemented the inadequate bodice, stretched to breaking- 
point across that capacious chest, are peculiarly characteristic of our 
factory region. 

‘Eh! For that, a’ can do ’most everything, and a’d a fancy to 
coom to th’ouse for a change!’ bawled the candidate, nodding with 
patronising encouragement towards the inner shrine of cook’s spot- 
less and immaculate kitchen as she spoke. 

‘I suppose you worked in the mills before, then ?’ 

‘You're just reet there! Scores o’ mills a’ve worked in—yo’re 
mester’s amongst ’em—but a’ dunna just care for t’ mills, and a’ 
think downright po’rly o’ they meddlin’ managers, so a’ thowt a’d 
try how a’ like th’ousework for a change.’ 

This was a touchingly artless ‘ person.’ It was, indeed, hardly fair 
to go further ; and yet how could one help it ? 

‘I suppose you did not get on very well with mill-work ?’ 

‘Well, it was this way—t’ managers is that nasty and inter- 
fering like yo’ canna do nothing but just i’ the very way they fancy 
it; and then if a body’s a bit late in the mornings——._ Well, nay, a’ 
canna do wi’ mill managers not at ony price, but all coom round 
and do a bit o’ cleanin’ for thee—a’ doona mind if a’ steps in now,’ 
she exclaimed, with rising enthusiasm, preparing to enter the sacred 
precincts, 

But it was plain to me that I should give as little satisfaction as 
the mill authorities had done, and I said so. 

‘Well, well, maybe tha’s reet, and maybe not,’ she answered, 
with judicial impartiality. ‘Anyway, us canna tell till us ’as tried.’ 

‘Thank you, but I think we will not venture on the experiment,’ 
I said, beginning to think of that letter for the early post again. 

She stood still doubtfully, surveying me with scornful tolerance, 
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probably understanding nothing except that I must be in some way 
‘ soft’ or ‘ wanting.’ 

Then, ‘I might be washing they pots now,’ she said, addressing 
herself to Jones with renewed spirit, and pointing to the delicate 
china breakfast service which was awaiting attention in the wooden 
bowl inside the pantry window. 

Jones rose majestically to the occasion. She had been scandalised 
by the whole tone of the conversation, and now stepped forward to 
defend the china with her body. 

‘No! no, indeed! Youarea most himpertinent person! Did you 
not hear my mistress say she did not require you? I am surprised 
so hignorant a person should venture to offer themselves for a gentle- 
man’s ’ouse at all—good morning!’ And sheshut the door, panting 
with righteous indignation. A roaring voice from without gave us 
the benefit of a personal opinion about the household generally, from 
its head downwards, which was enlightening, but certainly prejudiced. 
We were both relieved when the heavy footsteps at last clattered 
off and the hard, clipped dialect gradually died away with them. 

Next day another new experience was added to those with which 
Milltown had already enriched my store. I was out in the garden, 
sighing after the lost luxuriance of growth in the southern counties, 
when a tall figure stalked towards me, the head and shoulders 
wrapped in the sensible warm shawl so rapidly dying out of use. 

I paused, trowelin hand. The shawl was thrown back, disclosing 
a shock of short hair flying out wildly round a hollow-cheeked face. 
She stood and gazed at me with that expression of austere criticism 
to which the south-country sojourner in the north has opportunities 
of growing accustomed. 

*‘ Have you come about the charwoman’s place?’ I asked. A few 
months ago it could not have seemed within the bounds of possi- 
bility, but one’s horizon enlarges rapidly in life when there is 
occasion for it. 

She burst into volubility. ‘Eh! that a’ ahve. And a’ think a’d 
do nicely. Ah’ve no objection to th’ousework, like them flighty gells 
at t’ mills.’ 

‘Have you ever done any?’ I inquired, observing her with 
misgiving. 

* Yes, ah’ve doon it all reet. Ah’ve worked for Mr. Stubbs’ (the 
owner of a small tripe-shop in a back street), ‘and ah’ve worked for 
Thursby’s ’ (our near relations) ; ‘so a’ thowt a’d do a bit ’ere now.’ 

Our need was great ; the situation had been growing acute. 

‘Can you scrub floors and clean saucepans ?’ I asked desperately. 

She smiled loftily. ‘Doona tha trouble th’ead about that. A’ 
reckon a’ can pretty well scrub yon floors away ; and as for th’ pans— 
weil, tha’ll be able to eat off them in the parlour if tha’s a mind. A 
canna say more than that.’ 
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Dreadful, shock-headed scarecrow as she was, her confidence was 
for some mysterious reason inspiring. I paused to reflect—a process 
she judged to be weakly superfluous. 

‘A’ may as well begin right off!’ she exclaimed. ‘Ah’ll find 
th’ gells in the kitchen and set to along wi’ them.’ 

‘Stop !’ I cried, as she began to stride towards the back premises, 
a vision of the outraged Jones before my eyes. ‘Stop! I haven’t 
decided anything yet. I don’t even know your name.’ 

‘Doost’a not know that ?’ with surprise at my ignorance. ‘ Why, 
ma name’s Miss Gurnet.’ 

This form of address did not meet with approval, but she was too 
good-natured to take offence. 

‘ Well, tha’ can call me “ Birdie,” then, like th’ gells.’ 

‘I would rather not. You must have been christened by some 
other name ?’ 

She admitted it was so, though it appeared she did not fancy 
Keziah, which had been her parents’ choice for her, but finally 
remarked that she had no objection to being known as Martha. ‘ They 
ca’ me that at Thursby’s,’ she said ; and so we came to terms. 

Shock-headed Martha stormed the house on many successive 
Saturdays. No other word will describe the vigour and fury of 
her onslaught. Brushes, pails, and flannels gave way like regulation 
cavalry swords under her muscular arm. The household and its 
heads regarded her with mixed feelings; for while no suspicion or 
blemish of dust could remain where she had been let loose, still her 
path was apt to be strewn with wrecks. In spite of former experi- 
ences—brief, it must be admitted—Martha was most unexpectedly 
impressed by the surroundings, simple enough, in which she now 
found herself. 

‘Eh, Missus, but it’s aw’ that fine!’ she would exclaim with 
sudden bursts of enthusiasm, crashing a metal scrubbing-bucket 
down on the newly enamelled stair-treads. ‘Surely, surely the 
{Queen hersel’ canna have a more beautiful place than this. A’ never 
seed nowt like it afore!’ 

Poor Martha! she must have had instincts somewhere, for the 
sight of quite a small house with its austerely simple adornments of 
flowery chintzes and white paint, spindle-legged furniture, and a 
few pretty things collected on foreign travels, to have gone straight 
to her head and effervesced there perpetually as they did. 

One Saturday Martha failed to appear, nor was any explanation 
of her absence forthcoming all through the week. The servants had 
ended by a patronising affection for her; she filled the place of 
the regimental monkey or goat, as it were. She provided them with 
weekly amusement and more instruction than they knew. When 
another Saturday came, and the same unnatural calm still reigned 
over the place, they went out to seek for her anxiously, but in vain. 

112 
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Martha’s cottage knew her no more, and the neighbours only 
wagged their heads mysteriously and uttered dark sayings which 
filled us with gloomy forebodings. But one night at dusk a small 
boy knocked at the door, and piped a shrill message into the 
kitchen regions. ‘If yo’ please, a’ wur to tell the Missus that 
Martha doona care about th’ousework no more; and she sends her 
respects and hopes the fam’ly’s well, and that’s a’.’ He ran away 
without waiting to answer one of the eager questions that broke forth 
in reply. 

How often had the familiar formula that So-and-so ‘ doona care 
for th’ousework any more’ (without the respects) been left at that 
door before! But this time we were all quite hurt ; we had grown 
fond of Martha, and expected other treatment at her hands than this 
time-honoured formula. 

Not long afterwards I had occasion to walk down a little street on 
a Friday evening, the weekly pay-day of the neighbourhood, and 
consequently a time of extra illumination in the small shops and 
of late custom from busy housewives. Someone was bargaining 
vociferously over a counter set out with a rich array of nondescript 
fried abominations. Her face was turned from me, but there was no 
mistaking that voice and its eloquence, or the shock of hair, deprived 
of its usual shawl protection, flying in the breeze, jauntily crowned 
with a wealth of brilliant roses resting on a slender purple foundation. 

‘Martha!’ I exclaimed, laying my hand on herarm. ‘ What has 
happened, and why don’t you come to us any more ?’ 

The street re-echoed to her startled exclamations. ‘Eh! Missus, 
it canna be yoursel’, surely! Tha made me joomp reet out o my 
skin; a’hm womblin’ now all over like.’ 

‘I dare say you are, Martha,’ I said, with as much severity as 
circumstances permitted. ‘Now tell me what you are doing. Have 
you gone back to the mill-work ?’ 

‘ Nay, nay, Missus, that ah’ve not!’ I could scarcely believe my 
eyes, but Martha was blushing—a real uncompromising vermilion 
blush—all over her face and neck! She dropped her eyes and lost all 
her wonted air of robust confidence, the effect of a guilty conscience 
and proper severity, no doubt. 

‘You should just see the back-passages and the cellar-steps,’ I 
continued in a strain of virtuous indignation. ‘They are simply 
pitch-black ; it ought to make you feel sad to think of them.’ 

‘It do! it do!’ she groaned, the instincts of the cleaner aroused 
ina moment. ‘Eh! but th’ gells should ha’ got to it theirselves.’ 

Where else but in Milltown would it have occurred to mortal 
tongue to call those very superior and mature persons presided over 
by Jones ‘ th’ gells’ ? 

‘It was too bad of you, Martha, to leave me without saying aDy- 
thing, like that.’ 
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‘Well, there now, Missus, ’appen it was. But I was fair shamed, 
and that’s the truth of it!’ 

Here Martha, to my unutterable amazement, gave a conscious 
giggle. For heracoy, timid outburst, in any ordinary person it might 
have ranked as a guffaw. She turned her head away, and rolled the 
corner of her apron rapidly between her fingers as she went on : 

‘A’ never thowt about th’ouse till afterwards, but a’ badly wanted 
to tell yo’ many’s the time, and then a’ really couldna, Missus, and 
that’s fact.’ 

‘Tell me what ?’ 

Martha giggled again ; then she looked round and blurted it out. 
‘A’ went and a’ got married that Saturday after a’d finished the 
siding-up. Us ’ad been called three times, and a’ thowt mebbee 
th’ gells had ’eard of it, and yo’ didna like it and didna want me any 
more.’ 

‘ Married!’ I repeated with a gasp, looking at the gaunt unloveli- 
ness of the coarse honest face, with its Bacchanalian crown of huge 
roses. ‘Why, we never dreamt—I mean, we had no idea of it, 
Martha. Well, I hope you’ve got a good husband, and that you are 
going to be very happy.’ , 

‘ A’ ’ope so, too, Missus ; only you never know wi’ th’ men; but 
‘e’s a very kind mester, my mester is, and ’e doona care for me to 
work, a’ says, so long as ’e’s earning a good wage.’ 

Martha shy, and Martha married! Here was a staggering situa- 
tion! I rose to the occasion as well as I could, and we parted 
exchanging invitations. Truly this is a strange people, and not easy 
for the native of ‘the South’ to fathom. 

The next candidate for her vacant post was a depressed little 
creature, lame and bent. Martha would certainly have tossed her 
into her scrubbing-bucket and carried her straight away out into 
the back-yard again, for she sadly needed spring-cleaning herself. 

‘It’s not that a’ think mooch o’ th’ousework,’ she said, with a 
deprecatory air; ‘but my neebour what lived wi’ me died quite 
sudden like, when she wur workin’ at Barchard’s ’ouse yesterday, and 
hoo’s said to me over and over, “‘ Jemima, if a’m took first, promise 
me faithful a’ shall ’ave a proper funeral and no expense spared ; doona 
let t’ parish bury me. Ah’ve got a bit put by.” So a’ promised 
faithful ; but when us took the money she’d put by, us found it wur 
ten shillings short for a real good funeral, so a’ thowt as tha’d p’raps 
give me th’ ten shillings and let me work un out. Ah’ve been in 
thy mester’s mill off and on, but a’ canna do wi’ th’ new-fangled 
ways there; so a’ mun try a bit o’ th’ousework till the manager can 
give me some knotting to take home wi’ me.’ 

She paused for the first time, and, perceiving that her offers were 
not meeting with an enthusiastic reception, mistook the cause of my 
doubtful looks. 
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‘It’s all true what a’ve been telling yo’, and hoo makes a 
beautiful corpse,’ with rising enthusiasm. ‘If tha’ll coom along and 
luik in just now, tha’ can see her. It’s only a step, down Watergate. 
A’ll show th’ way. Hoo looks beautiful; a’d just like tha to see her,’ 

I hastily declined the invitation, and, when further pressure was 
brought to bear, preferred to pay ten shillings for my ransom. Mrs. 
Palfreyman (that was her name) took it in dignified silence, and 
appeared next morning to begin the process of ‘ working it out.’ This 
proved, however, to be too costly an experiment, and it had to be 
abruptly cut short on the first day. Blacklead is not good for copper 
ornaments, even when they happen to be on a grate; a trail of 
broken fragments marked the passing of Mrs. Palfreyman, and my 
acquaintance with her was brief, but it was very costly ! 

It is curious to notice all over this district two marked types 
representing different races. One is swarthy, black-eyed, black- 
haired, and seldom runs to size; the other is the bleached descendant 
of the marauding Norsemen, loose-limbed, generally large-boned, 
eyes, hair, and skin so fair as to suggest a fading of colour by the 
process of time and many generations—this kind is usually in- 
animate in face and manner, though vigorous at work. It is 
strange how distinct and prominent these two types remain in 
appearance, almost as if they never intermarried, although this 
is, of course, very far from being the case. The characteristics of 
the working class which they compose between them, in varying 
proportions according to locality, are habits doggedly set, thorough- 
ness within the chosen limits or hereditary groove, a distrust of new 
methods and strange persons, and a hatred of any innovations of 
time-honoured routine. 

To such an extent is this carried that a manufacturer who 
proposed a few years ago to introduce the eight-hours day was 
threatened, to his amazement, with a strike if he persisted in his 
well-intentioned innovation. For years he had been haunted, as he 
lay in bed on dark and bitter winter mornings, by the thought of the 
shivering and unbreakfasted procession of women and girls clattering 
out in the black and icy streets before six o’clock to begin the day’s 
toil. He had promised himself many a time that they should 
breakfast comfortably at home and arrive warmed and fortified a 
good two hours later, when he became their master. The proposal, 
while considerably shortening the hours of labour, involved staying 
half an hour later at the mills in the evening; the result was, as 
stated, an instant mutiny. The mills must be ‘loosed’ at the time- 
honoured hour; they ‘were used’ to getting up in the mornings, 
and the evenings must not be shortened; ‘they did very well as 
they were,’ the formula which means that no power in heaven or 
earth would induce them to try whether they would not do better as 
they were not. So much for the eight-hours day in Milltown. 
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These are the hidebound, inarticulate, and therefore often 
surly-mannered people who stay at home. The more enterprising 
and restless spirits, finding themselves caged within such inexorable 
limits, break away, as our stationary census shows, and wander off 
into the wider world of the Empire, or more often still to a certain 
district in the States where our local industry has been established, 
and where the skilled worker from its older habitation is made 
welcome; for the finished skill inherited from generations of 
weavers has yet to be acquired in a newer world. 

In consequence, there is always a certain amount of coming and 
going between these transatlantic factories and our own little bleak 
town at the foot of the grey hills, set fast in its own ways and 
traditions, and still defended by these impenetrable bulwarks against 
any alien influence, I sometimes wonder whether our people, with 
their slow speech and granite prejudices, leave their mark on that 
Yankee community from which they bring so little home, excepting its 
dollars when fortune smiles, though not many even then, because of 
the expenses of living in the States. Some of them can cross and 
recross the Atlantic in this way without showing more traces of 
travel than if, like those at home, they had merely moved from 
Brown’s mill on the north side of the town to Smith’s on the south, 
because work was slack at the one place and plentiful at the other. 

So Milltown owns ties beyond seas which sometimes draw unlikely 
enough people into the adventure. One day a stout person 
penetrated from the laundry to the drawing-room door, hastily pulling 
down the sleeves over her scarlet muscular arms. 

‘If yo’ please, Missus,’ she said, ‘ doost’a think th’ yoong lady as 
is so clever at trimmin’ th’ats a’d be so kind as to trim me oop one ? 
A’ ’ardly like to ask, but hoo’s that kind a’ thowt a’d try.’ 

The young lady, a visitor in the house, was greatly taken with 
the idea, and the dolly-tub was left to itself for a time while Eliza 
expounded her views, which were definite, as to choice among 
the prevailing fashions. When the work of art was completed she 
expressed high satisfaction. 

‘A’ wanted to luik well when a’ goes over there to my son and ’is 
family, d’yo’ see?’ 

* Over where, Eliza ?’ 

‘Why, over at ’Meriky, Missus; a’m going to see un just now. 
A’ meant to las’ year, but a’ couldna save quite enough for th’ 
passage-money ; but now wi’ yo’ washin’ all winter that’s a’ right, so 
a’m goin’ over in th’ Teutonic week after next to ’ave a look round at 
them aw’. There’s my sister's “usband out too since last Barnaby, 
and my neebour as well. While work’s been slack in town, folks thowt 
they’d try th’other side.’ 

So Eliza tried the other side too, but, not finding it to her liking, 
returned to Milltown and reappeared at the wash-tub with as little 
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in the way of travellers’ tales as anyone who ever left her native 
land. 

Here and there, however, there springs from this sturdy race, 
or mixture of races, an individual man or woman of amazing com- 
petence in all directions. No other word quite expresses a power as 
adaptable as that infant, Electric Force, will become when it is grown 
up. To these rarely gifted beings the ordinary life of a working 
man or woman offers a small field, but they seldom rise out of it to 
distinction in any one line. Those who carve their way upwards to 
fame or fortune are cast in another mould; they have not as a rule 
this many-sided capacity. To enjoy doing many things well means, 
of course, dispersing the energy that must concentrate itself within 
well-defined limits if it is to go far; it also means ambition to do 
something more than vary the daily round of a working man or 
woman’s life by a constant application of unusual intelligence for the 
service of others. Now thethree or four working people it has been my 
good fortune to know, gifted with this exceptional power of doing 
everything well that happens to fall within their reach, have shown 
not the slightest sign of any ambition to step outside the humble 
scope of their daily lives. Their competence has been coupled with 
a nature too content—would it be unjust to say too sweet, and too 
unselfish ?—to bear any relationship to genius, which must needs 
assert its individual claims so strongly as to involve a corresponding 
negation of personal claims on the part of others, since this world is 
so compactly ordered that any strong self-assertion must necessarily 
encroach on someone else’s ground. 

I dare say those who have a larger acquaintance with working 
people meet with some such specimens as I am thinking of, every- 
where, in all parts of England, but they must always be rare 
and exceptional instances. In our special district, where extreme 
competency along narrow lines is the common rule, far more s0 
than in southern counties, such versatility, the power of doing many 
different things equally well, is very rare, and the brightness and 
cheeriness of nature which have accompanied these gifts in the 
instances I am thinking of, shine out conspicuously from the 
taciturn, generally reserved and grudging manners which characterise 
their neighbours of the same class. Egbert was one of these 
particular stars, and fortunate indeed was the family to whose service 
he so freely devoted his amazing energy and his equally amazing ver- 
satility. His daily work at the factory was a difficult and complicated 
process, which he performed better than any of his fellows ; but inside 
or outside the workshops—in the house, in the garden, upstairs, 
downstairs—what was there that Egbert did not perform far better 
than those whose special business it might be? Whatever went 
wrong was reserved for Egbert to put right. Waterpipes, chimneys, 
windows, silver that wanted special attention, broken china, maraud- 
ing mice, clocks that knew no law—all that was crooked waited for 
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him, to be put straight. With his Saxon name, his lean form, his 
ragged red beard, gaunt face, and gleaming kindly eyes, he remains 
an impressive figure in the memory of those who had even a passing 
acquaintance with him, while the tears that he wiped from the eyes of 
doll-mothers whose fractured or dismembered treasures were given 
back to them apparently whole and sound as before, have fallen since 
for one whom there was no artificer gifted enough to restore, when the 
flame of his ceaseless activity burnt itself out, before the red ragged 
beard had grown grey. One of his favourite self-appointed tasks was 
to meet all visitors whose goal was the house of the master, with 
whose growth he himself had grown, and in whose career he was 
bound up. For these Egbert had the nose of a greyhound. It was 
a positively weird instinct that led him always to swoop upon the 
appointed one of all the passengers in the arriving train, even on the 
first time of their pilgrimage here, and generally before the engine 
came to a standstill. The surprise of the stranger was always great 
on these occasions ; sometimes it was mingled with agitation. A 
friend arrived full of the alarming experiences through which she 
had just passed. 

‘I did not know Milltown was so‘near,’ she said, still breathless 
and trembling, ‘ but the engine had slowed down and was creeping 
along when the door flew open and a wild-looking man with a tangled 
red beard sprang into the carriage where I was alone. Such a 
man, my dear—a most dreadful-looking person, exactly like the old 
pictures of Judas Iscariot. I was petrified with horror, and suddenly 
realised how impossible it was to climb up and wrestle with the cord 
that is said to communicate with the guard; so I sat cowering in a 
corner, and we glared at one another. The creature kept touching 
his forehead with one finger and nodding at me; he must have been 
quite mad. But when he seized my bag, which I was grasping with 
both hands, I called for help at the top of my voice. It seemed to 
surprise him; he kept touching his forehead and repeating, ‘It’s 
only Egbert, ’m.’ As if that was anexplanation! Just then the train 
stopped at the station, to my immense relief, and he disappeared 
again. Wasn’t it dreadful? But oh! oh!’ she exclaimed excitedly. 
‘Quick! What shall we do? Look! there is the very man coming 
into your house now.’ 

We reassured her as soon as we could speak, and Egbert became, 
of course, as necessary to her arrival at Milltown as he was to every 
visitor who came to his master’s house. 

Well, the Egberts of this world are rare enough; but that they 
are found sometimes, even down in that hard bed-rock of our working 
classes, the Northern factory hands, is a pleasant discovery, an en- 
couraging experience, and a gentle memory in that somewhat harsh 
and grey world with its grinding round of noisy monotonous 
activities, 

Masel C. BIRCHENHAUGH. 
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ASSUMING THE FOUNDATIONS 


(CONCLUDED) 


Tue Agnostic—and I take the term (which covers considerable 
differences of opinion) in its popular sense of one who arrives at no 
verdict, and says ‘I don’t know and I can’t know about these matters 
of yours ’—in turn makes his own set of assumptions. He perhaps 
assumes that what we call the religious instinct is a survival 
from old superstitions ; he may perhaps assume—lI know that my 
friend and great teacher will forgive my difference on this point with 
him—that the ghost, which probably lay at the root of ancestor- 
worship, was merely a product of the credulous brain ; he assumes in 
opposition to the Christian and Theistic Churches that, if it be true that 
there exists a great Power, still there is no faculty in man which makes 
for relationship with that great Power ; and he too, equally with the 
others, assumes certain things about God’s mind. If there be a God, 
he assumes that God considers the relationship between Himself and 
men as of no importance, and that no useful purpose could be served 
by men seeking to realise His existence. He assumes also—if he 
belongs to the left wing of the Agnostics who unwillingly admit the 
possible existence of God—that the marvellous nature which we see 
around us does not constrain us to believe in plan and intention, and 
can be interpreted apart from these things ; he assumes that the difii- 
culties of defining the nature of God are fatal to the act of belief in His 
existence, though it may be said that the difficulties of defining matter, 
force, and spirit, and the difficulties of either assuming or refusing 
limits to time and space, do not prevent our believing in the existence 
of these five things ; he assumes—though here we are entering a region 
where assumptions ought not to be made, as the controversy turns on 
matters of human evidence that are present with us to-day—that 
the facts which the Spiritualists and other observers claim to have 
collected are not to be trusted, are simply ineptitudes of the credulous, 
whilst he considers that what is called the mystical side of life is not 
worthy of attention. He too, therefore, must confess that he has 
assuined many things, and that to construct his system of no- 
knowledge he has been forced to make almost as many sssumptions as 
those who have constructed definite systems of religious belief. 
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The assumptions of the Atheist are of course much larger and 
bolder than those of the Agnostic. The usual Agnostic believes that 
there exists no sufficient material to justify positive belief one way 
or the other, whilst the Atheist directly negatives religious belief. In 
asserting that negative he also makes several assumptions. To 
arrive clearly at his position, it is best to divide him into three 
classes—the Atheist on moral grounds, on physical grounds, and on 
logical grounds. The moral Atheist is impressed with the amount 
of suffering in the world, and concludes that no God of a merciful 
character could be responsible for the system of nature. Taking 
first the case of the animals, he assumes that the pleasure of living 
is not a sufficient compensation for the pain that accompanies it 
or that belongs to the ending of it. 

This conclusion may be right or wrong, but it is one that is con- 
tested, and seems rather of the nature of an impression or assumption 
than ofaconclusion. Observation of the life of birds and insects leads 
many persons to believe that the life lived is for the most part a 
long-continued enjoyment. If we may judge from outward signs, the 
life of the song-bird seems filled with happiness. The constant 
movement which appears to be an enjoyment in itself to animals, 
the perfect health, the satisfaction of simple instincts, joined to the 
usual plentifulness of food, except at special times of cold or 
drought, and in the case of birds and the higher animals the devotion 
to their young, seem to give an enjoyment that far outbalances the 
ordinary pains, such as they are, which belong to the struggle 
of life. Nor do apprehensions of death seem to cause trouble. 
Amongst insects it is doubtful if they exist—see for example Lord 
Avebury’s account of the bees crowding in to their death where the 
sugar was simmering in the cauldrons, With birds—a hawk dashes 
down and secures his prey. There is a wild commotion for a minute, 
and then life seems to flow on again in its old channels happy and 
untroubled. We are easily misled by pictures of nature red in tooth 
and claw. The nearness of death in the animal world is the 
price paid for enjoyment. Health—on which enjoyment so largely 
depends—is maintained, as has been so often pointed out, by the 
quick removal of the sick or failing animal—the individual being 
saved from suffering and the race from deterioration—an exception 
perhaps existing in the case of some of the great carnivora, which 
pay this penalty for their kingship. That there are apparently some 
cruel things in nature must be confessed. We may hope that the 
mouse with which the cat plays, or the rabbit hunted by the stoat, 
is stupefied or hypnotised—it seems under a spell ; but the raven that 
destroys the eyes of the victim it has seized probably inflicts much 
pain. Admitting how little we know, on the whole it seems that in the 
animal world the pain and the suffering are but very small quantities 
when compared with the enjoyment that exists ; and amongst all the 
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assumptions so freely made none seems more disputable than the 
assumption of those who say: Nature is so full of suffering that no 
mercifully-minded God could be responsible for it. 

Then the Atheist urges the sufferings of men. Was it worth 
while creating beings whose bodies and minds are so liable to suffer ? 
To such a question it is answered that if we men have the greater 
liability to suffer, such liability is the accompaniment of a higher 
consciousness—‘ that the mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain’; 
and we have to face the question: ‘Is the price we pay too great for 
what we obtain?’ I suspect most of us would say : ‘Give us the 
higher consciousness, even with its attendant pain.’ If we could 
prove it true that the life of the beast had much more unbroken 
enjoyment (of its kind) than the life of man, how many of us 
would make the exchange? And if such were the terms of the general 
answer, then most of us at all events do not accuse the law under 
which we live. We accept higher sensibility with both its gain and 
its loss; and the assumption of those who consider life worth living 
contradicts the assumption that no merciful God could look with 
satisfaction on the work of His cwn hands. At the same time there 
is reason to hope that suffering may beadiminishing quantity ; that 
the course of evolution may mean the elimination of much present 
suffering. Far the larger part of our suffering is self-caused—the 
product of ignorance and wilfulness, and to some extent of diseased 
natures—not a necessity permanently imposed upon our existence. 
We have inherited bodies and minds that are morbid, and as we 
begin to understand health-conditions of body and mind more 
clearly, and learn more about the forces physical and spiritual that 
we possess within ourselves, it is possible that our life may become 
happy as that of the song-bird, notwithstanding its far higher sensi- 
bilities, and its higher capacities for pain. But these things can 
probably only come through much seeking and some discipline. 

Then again, the moral Atheist concludes or assumes that we cannot 
find in the evil of man’s nature a sufficient purpose to justify its 
existence. Why has God tormented us with our vices ? he asks. 
But that is to assume that we can arrive at a good and happy con- 
dition without passing through stages of evil and suffering. Here 
again we seem paying a price for the development of higher states 
of consciousness. To those who possess only limited intelligence, 
limited wants, and limited moral nature, such as animals possess, 
protection from suffering can be given on much easier terms than 
to those who are possessed of the more receptive and less contented 
brain, the more complicated wants, the wider and freer life, the craving 
for perfection of many kinds. Conditions ensuring health and abun- 
dance of food in the case of the animals almost suffice to give them a 
happy, if narrow existence ; but for those who have eaten of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, and whose nature has grown and developed 
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in every direction, happiness is no longer possible under these simple 
stringent conditions. It is here, it may be said, that the Socialist 
makes one of his many mistakes. He thinks that evolution can be 
disregarded, that we can arrest our advance, and even retrace our 
steps. He proposes to put all men under stringent conditions, 
narrowing down their thought and life, and in return to guarantee 
their existence, much as nature guarantees the life of the animals. 
But he forgets that stringent conditions go with low development ; 
he forgets that he cannot give us the contented uncomplaining brain, 
the half-developed moral nature, and simple wants of the animals ; 
and that if we are to be happy under the stringent conditions of 
animal life we must be re-endowed with the nature of animals. 
For us who have eaten of the tree in the garden there can be no 
going back, no pause. Whatever it costs we must follow the ever 
advancing line of development. Happiness lies ahead, not behind 
us. Happiness is no longer to us, as it is so largely to the animals, 
a matter of external conditions, it depends far more upon internal 
conditions. We can no longer be saved either by cloister or infallible 
guides, or paternal governments, or universal nurseries. Happiness 
now is only possible as each individual becomes self-controlling and sel f- 
directing, a free unit moving amon gst free units, able to dictate his own 
laws to himself and to abide by them. And such happiness has its 
price. It could only come through a long course of world-education, 
an education that, before it was fulfilled, must cost much suffering 
and cause many tears to flow. It was a necessary-part of such 
education that the race should make all the great experiments and 
learn to discriminate, in ways higher than instinct, and truer than 
obedience to external law, between good and evil. Had we never 
worn the chains of slavery we could not have been lovers of liberty. 
Had we never indulged in cruelty we could not have clung passion- 
ately to mercy. Had we never thrown a loose rein to passion we 
could not believe in discipline and self-mastery. Evil has always 
been the preparation for good, levelling and making straight the 
path along which its great rival has to advance. Evil has no indefinite 
duration, for it is by its own nature suicidal. All evil provokes the 
reaction which destroys it; all evil calls out the perception of the 
truer and better forms which are in the end to replace it; and thus 
the evil of to-day is the servant and minister of the good of to- 
morrow. All evil teaches as the drunken helot used to teach. All 
evil is perpetually crying out, ‘Look at me and shun me. Pass me 
by and choose the better thing; avoid me or die.’ It speaks with 
an eloquence far greater than that of prophet and teacher to whom we 
seldom listen, and that is one great reason why we should never 
violently suppress the many forms of daily evil that surround us. 
Whenever we do so suppress evil, we destroy its great world-purpose, 
we interrupt and cut short the lesson which must be learnt, if not now, 
then at some future time, and probably in some more painful form. 
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The moral Atheist refases to admit this purpose of the school- 
house in which we live. Shocked at the evil and suffering that he 
sees on all sides of him, he assumes that there is no intelligible 
purpose in these things; or if there is, it is a purpose inconsistent 
with the benevolence of a good God. In plain words, the God as the 
Theist knows him is not good enough for the moral Atheist. He 
claims perfection of a higher order. A very religious-minded but 
tolerant friend of mine used to say that in these protests of the 
Atheist he saw the workings of the spirit of God—a theory that 
was apt to excite considerable indignation in the mind of another 
friend of mine (who was an Atheist) whenever, perhaps with a touch 
of malice, I explained him to himself after this fashion of inter- 
pretation. 

The physical Atheist sees in the world of life and matter merely 
a great force which assumes many forms. - All that results from this 
force is to be explained by the formula, What is—is. The world 
has been formed, such as we see it, by the working of this world- 
force. It is self-existent, self-acting, self-fulfilling; there is no 
higher cause behind it; it is, in fact, itself a sort of God without 
consciousness. How no-intelligence could so faithfully and success- 
fully imitate intelligence, how the blind thing could reproduce all 
the actions of the guided thing, is left unexplained. The physical 
Atheist is obliged to assume that no-intention is the equal of 
intention, and unconsciousness the equal of consciousness. In his 
balances method and chance, mind and no-mind, stand for equal 
weights. Of that supposition it must be said that it runs counter 
to our constant daily experience. We find that most of the things 
successfully done in life are due to intention, to deliberate plan and 
wisely selected method, and that where these things are absent, 
success is generally absent too. The Atheist dislikes the word 
chance. He claims that what is—is, and must be, and he tries to 
exclude cuance; but, though it is true that what is—is, and must 
be, the word chance fairly enough expresses results that have not 
been preceded by intention or guided by method. It is quite true 
that, given the world-force as it is, the results must be as they are; 
but the question is: How came this blind world-force to be of such 
a nature as to work out so successfully in an innumerable series of the 
most subtle relations and coherent results—exhibiting the same 
perfection and nicety of workmanship as we might naturally look 
for if we knew that intelligence of the highest order had been 
presiding over the whole process? We have in every-day life plenty of 
examples of blind foree—force not guided by intention—but do we 
obtain anywhere from them the coherent and harmonious results that 
we obtain from plan and method? If we employ men to put printing 
types into a hat, and then™to shake them out of the hat, how many 
ages, how many men and hats, would be required before we had 
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succeeded ‘in writing Walter Scott’s Rob Roy or Guy Mannering ? 
The answer must be left to professional calculators ; but I suppose the 
figures, that is to say ‘ the odds’ against obtaining such a result, the so 
many almost countless ‘ millions-to-one’ employed in the answer, 
would fill many pages of this Review. Would the figures be less in 
number as regards the world-force and all the infinitely complicated 
and coherent results which have sprung from it ? Think of all the in- 
numerable slight deviations in the nature of matter which would have 
sufficed to prevent the development of the coherent stable whole as we 
now see it; andif the force had been a blind force, why have not these 
deviations existed —these deviations which would have marred and pre- 
vented the existence of life, seeing that the mathematical chances 
against orderly and coherent relations were so inexpressibly greater 
than the chances in their favour ? How get over the mathematical diffi- 
culty? How comes it that all things have fitted—each thing to the 
other—as if by perfect workmanship ? Why have the world of physical 
nature and that of organic nature so exactly corresponded with all their 
subtle delicate interdependencies ? Why is the story of nature the 
story of continuous evolution? Why were the forces of gravitation 
and the centrifugal forces so exactly balanced that whilst the earth 
makes its yearly journey in safety, it draws the productive powers that 
it requires from the sun; and above all how comes it that the mind of 
man is able to read and to understand in the great nature-book laid 
open before it? If reason had not written the book, how could reason 
read in it, and interpret the meanings? We may say of Paley’s 
parable of the discovered watch that it remains the same good sense 
to-day as it did when he wrote many yearsago. No new discoveries, 
no new criticisms have shaken it. At the same time think of the 
innumerable possible deviations which might have taken place, which 
according to the law of chances ought to have taken place, and which 
would have rendered life impossible. Take as an example the balance 
that now exists between these two forces—gravitation and the centri- 
fugal force. Something more or something less, and the result, as 
we know it, had been spoilt. Increase—as has been pointed out—the 
force of gravitation, other things remaining as they are, and many 
forms of motion would become difficult and laborious ; the labour 
of lifting one’s leg would be a serious undertaking ; all climatic con- 
ditions would be altered; human energy would be lessened or 
perhaps cease ; the destructive force of tempests and hurricanes and 
the force of the tides would be increased, even if our career had not 
long since ended by our disappearance into the sun.’ 

Then we come to the logical Atheist. He refuses as a matter of 

‘ A still more striking illustration is given by the expansion of water when it 
freezes, and bya peculiar action of heat on ice. But for these two co-operating causes 
the glaciers would not move downwards, but all vapour would be piled on the tops 


of the mountains as snow and ice—the rivers and seas being emptied of their waters 
(see Geikie’s The Great Ice Age). 
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intellectual conscientiousness to believe in God because he can find 
no satisfactory definition of God’s nature. How can I believe in 
what I cannot define? he urges. But in ‘ this world of appearances’ 
what is there that we can define? Can we define that special thing 
with which we are most familiar—the human being? Can we define 
matter, force, life, or thought, though daily experience constrains us 
to believe in them? We recognise—at all events, as some prudent 
people say, provisionally—these things by their effects upon us, but 
what do we know of their nature ? Does not then the logical Atheist 
assume a power of definition that does not fall within the capacities 
of human intelligence? Does he not assume that we cannot know 
unknown things by their effects, whereas in every-day life our know- 
ledge comes to us through effects? We only know things according 
to the impression made upon our senses ; we are essentially sensation- 
receivers ; we are as sensitive plates prepared by the Great Chemist, 
and we do not deserve the title of knowers. Would not then the 
believer in God plead that he believed in the same way in the Great 
Spirit—through impressions made upon his senses and intelligence, 
not through any knowledge of His real nature ? 

And now, having glanced at some types of religious thought, let 
us pass to another striking case where able men made use of an un- 
verified assumption as the foundation of their critical method. I 
refer to the school of Biblical critics of which Strauss was a repre- 
sentative. Strauss was an able man, but he, like others, allowed him- 
self considerable licence in assuming. The miracles were the special 
objects of his attack, and he seems to have offered several explana- 
tions of them. He looks upon some of them as ‘myths’ that had 
unconsciously grown in the minds of men. Men were prepared to 
believe, and therefore they believed. At the time of Christ’s coming, 
they had certain expectations in their mind. They expected the 
advent of a Messiah, and when He had come, they expected Him to 
work certain miracles and wonders. The ground for belief was all 
tilled and ready. All that was then wanting was to drop the seed 
into it. Other miracles are symbolical, are material renderings of 
spiritual facts. The popular mind is always quick to materialise. 
Thus we may suppose that the feeding of the five thousand with the 
loaves and fishes grew out of the idea of the spiritual food which 
Christ offered to the multitude; the miraculous draught of fishes 
represents the wondrous conversion of thousands of the people to the 
new faith ; the changing of the water into wine—wine which, though 
it was new, the master of the feast declared to be better than the old 
wine first drunk—represents the higher excellence of the new cove- 
nant over the old covenant; the giving sight to the blind represents 
the taking away of spiritual blindness (‘ for judgment am I come unto 
the world, that they which see not might see’); the making cripples 
sound represents the strengthening, restoring effect of the word 
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(as Isaiah said: ‘Strengthen ye the feeble knees’; and again: 
‘Then shall the lame man leap as an hart’); the raising of the dead 
represents the spiritual passage from death or sleep of the awakened 
believer (‘I am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead yet shall he live’—John xi. 25); the 
calming of the storm, when Christ is in the boat, represents the 
saving of the Church, through the divine Presence, in the storm of 
persecution and hatred ; and the rending of the veil of the Temple 
represents the admission of believers to the Holy of Holies through 
the now opened entrance. In all these cases the people—as is their 
wont—gave a material body to the spiritual facts. 

Of such a kind are the explanations Strauss offers of the Gospel 
narrative. He seems to reject absolutely the miracle on two grounds, 
both as implying an immediate interference of God Himself, and as 
‘demonstrably contradicting the laws of nature’; and he agrees 
with Hume in considering that we must discredit the witness rather 
than accept the miracle. Certain so-called miracles of healing, he 
admits, might have taken place as the result of faith—of the in- 
fluence of imagination upon the body—but he refuses all credence to 
the miracles worked at a distance, as for instance when Jesus speaks 
a word in the street to the centurion and heals his servant lying 
‘grievously tormented’ at home. Now, pure spirit, says Strauss, 
may act irrespective of space ; but we in this world have to do with 
embodied spirit, and we must therefore treat it as subject to the 
conditions of space. 

Now, able as Strauss was, he too does not seem to have carefully 
considered his foundations any more than those he attacked. He, 
too, assumes—as they did—the foundations of his system. He 
assumes that the miracles recorded in the four Gospels are opposed 
to the laws of nature, that they ‘imply an immediate interference of 
the Supreme Cause,’ and therefore could not have had any real ex- 
istence. They must then be explained as an unconscious creation of 
the human mind—as a growth that sprang quite naturally from the 
prepared seed-bed. But Strauss overlooked another alternative. 
Some of us, assuming also in our turn that miracles, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, do not take place, may concede readily to Strauss 
that no acts were done which were in opposition to nature, or which 
imply a direct interference of the Supreme Cause; and yet we may 
be prepared to believe that in all probability many of the miracles 
recorded in the four Gospels are historically true. In delivering 
judgment Strauss assumed a far greater knowledge about nature 
than what he really possessed. Since his day our knowledge of the 
powers latent in external nature and in human nature—a knowledge 
still very imperfect and dim—has considerably increased. Many of 
us who have been interested in the subject have become convinced 
that facts which have been hitherto classed as miraculous and 
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magical, and have hitherto been discredited, have a real existence 
and demand careful treatment and examination on the part of those 
who deal with them. It is true that there is, as we believe, no 
opposition of nature to herself. As in the case of wireless telegraphy 
or telephony, it is simply the discovery of subtler methods. Both 
in ourselves and outside of ourselves we have extended the bounds of 
nature’s powers—that is all. Wonderful and many-sided as the 
world was to us before we paid careful attention to these subjects, it 
has become still more wonderful and many-sided. And it is es- 
pecially the bounds of the world of spirit that have so grown. It is 
difficult to-day to say what the ultimate triumphs of spirit over 
matter may be—perhaps, as these powers are understood and 
developed, leading to the healing of many troubles of the flesh. 
Into this great matter I cannot enter here. All that I need say is 
that no prudent well-informed man, in the presence of the im- 
mense number of well-attested facts (I say nothing about the inter- 
pretation of these facts, about which men differ widely) that have 
been slowly accumulated during recent years—facts that may be 
called abnormal, as falling under laws which as yet are not under- 
stood—will again sweep away, in the abrupt fashion of Hume and 
Strauss, worthy and careful records, as mere infirmities of human 
observation or mere growth of human legend. 

Amongst the other German critics there were several who up to 
a certain point accepted the subtler forces of nature as offering an 
explanation of some of the miracles. Both Hase and Schleiermacher 
believed in the power of will over body, and admitted that it may 
have been the spiritual force in Jesus which effected certain cures. 
They are both of them rationalistic in their attitude towards miracles, 
and only inclined to accept that order of miracles where wili and 
desire can work through natural means; but neither of them 
followed with sufficient boldness the path on which they had entered, 
and they failed to ask themselves why spiritual force—if it can act 
on the living body—should not also be able to act on dead matter: 
Schleiermacher rationalises the resurrection; though this great 
incident in the history of Christ ought to present no difficulties with 
our present knowledge of re-appearances after death. In the same 
way Keim hesitates over ‘the instances of miraculous powers exerted 
over nature,’ and is chided, as might be expected, by Strauss for having 
such hesitation when he should have rejected boldly. 

And here it may be said that probably neither Strauss nor Hume 
would have assumed so readily the impossibility of so-called miracles 
if they had paid greater attention to the plain, simple, direct, and 
truthful manner in which in many cases the story of the miracles 
was told. That manner should have led them to hesitate about off- 
hand rejection. Of course this test, supplied by inner signs of 
accuracy—quite unconsciously as far as the writer was concerned— 
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will not give the same results as regards all parts of the four Gospels. 
But in many instances truth seems plainly stamped on the story. 
When we read the account (Matt. viii.) of the healing of the centurion’s 
servant we feel instinctively the simplicity, the careful observation, 
the good faith of the narrator. He seizes—with a simple art that 
separates him by a long interval from the story-teller—the little 
dramatic points, as only the real observer does. All is so natural, fits 
in so well, and is so true to character. It has nothing in common 
with the work of the inventor, or even of the embroiderer. It is too 
life-like and too dramatic. The centurion’s soldier-like view—* I 
understand your authority ; my own small authority teaches me in 
this matter.’ Christ’s unconcealed wonder and admiration at the 
faith shown, and the very simple statement at the end as regards the 
cure, all confirm our favourable impression of the writer, and of the 
reliability of His statements. I ought to make an exception to one 
small part—though this exception, I think, rather strengthens than 
weakens our trust in the story as a whole. The verse ‘ But the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness ’ does not 
find a natural place in the narrative. It strikes upon our ears as a 
note of discord. The temper is strained and violent, out of harmony 
with the gentle and happy temper of the scene. One can hardly 
doubt that it is a bit of ancient patchwork, a gloss thrown in by 
the pedant who was compiling, an expression of the zeal of a fanatic, 
who takes the opportunity to indulge his own sour satisfaction 
over the troubles falling upon the mass of the unbelieving Jews. 
With that exception the story is told with a truthfulness which speaks 
for itself, and which is so hard to imitate. One might take many 
other instances. The raising of the daughter of the ruler (Matt. ix.) 
is told with the same signs of reality. In the few words given the 
whole scene lives again before our eyes (Matt. ix., Mark v.). The 
noise and confusion made by the minstrels and mourners; Christ’s 
quiet confidence in His powers—‘ The maid is not dead but sleepeth’ ; 
and the scorn of the crowd, which Christ in His masterful way puts 
forth, as an impediment to the successful exertion of His power: all 
these are the little dramatic incidents which would be graven in the 
mind of one who was present. The same truthful manner meets us 
again in the story of Peter trying to walk on the water (Matt. xiv.) ; 
in the casting out of the devil from the daughter of the woman of 
Canaan (Matt. xiv.) ; in the curing of the child who was lunatic, 
whom the disciples could not cure—notice in this story the touch of 
impatience and vexation with the disciples for their failure. This 
little touch of impatience not only fits in exactly with the vehement 
character of Jesus, of which we get other signs, such as the cursing 
of the fig-tree (Matt. xxi.); or the upbraiding of Chorazin and 
Capernaum and Bethsaida (Matt. xi.) ; or again in the case of the 
man who had palsy and was let down through the roof (Mark ii.) ; 
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but it exhibits that simple dramatic realism which belongs to true 
narrative. As itis with some of our early and most pathetic northern 
ballads so also it is in these accounts—there is no varnish of literature. 
In these ballads the little touches come so straight from the heart, 
the little incidents have impressed the writer so directly, so simply, so 
strongly, that we instinctively reject all idea of a manufactured 
article. We say of them—these things really happened. This man 
dared, that woman loved and suffered, in the very way we are told. 
These very words were the words spoken ; this very movement of the 
hand or body expressed the passion or the anger of the moment. Of 
course as time went on, the true and the imagined may have got 
interwoven, but each part to-day at the end of some hundreds of 
years pretty well tells its own story. It may be added that this 
dramatic realism is probably a special attribute of our north country 
ballads. We must expect in many ballads of other races to find a 
loose rein given to the imagination, and the grotesque and super- 
human introduced at the fancy of the writer. 

Returning to the Gospels, it is necessary to draw a strong distinc- 
tion between different Gospels and different parts of the same Gospel, 
as has been often said and felt. There are parts where the maker 
of legends did what he chose. In the earlier chapters of Luke one 
feels oneself wandering away in the region of literature. The 
composer—one would say—is simply composing. The simplicity, 
the concentration on the two or three salient points, the directness, 
the terseness and suppression of everything that did not catch the 
eye and impress the mind of the person who heard or saw—all these 
signs of realism are absent, and we have the unmistakable manner 
of the person accustomed to deal with stories and legends in the 
literary way. The temper of the faithful eye-witness is one thing; 
the temper of the person who is using such facts as he can lay hands 
upon to adorn his story, and who puts highly apposite speeches into 
the mouth of all his actors, is another and a very different thing. 
The conversations with Nicodemus and the woman of Samaria call 
up no sense of reality. We only feel that someone is giving us his 
idea of what Jesus might have said, or ought to have said. Ina lesser 
degree we recognise again the art of the story-teller in the first two 
chapters|of Matthew ; only here the careful writer allows himself far 
less literary latitude than in the case of Luke’s Gospel. Matthew 
evidently tells the legend as legend—honestly and conscientiously 
without any adornment of his own—not yielding, as the writer of 
Luke does, to literary temptations ; but still there remains a great 
contrast between the manner of these first two chapters and many later 
parts of the same exceedingly honest and truthful Gospel. Of course 
it is reasonable that it should be so. In the one case the writer is 
giving the legends that surrounded the birth of Christ, which probably 
came to him through several intermediate sources; in the other 
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case he has either seen himself—one is almost forced to the conclusion 
that he himself was an actual eye-witness—or else had talked 
many times with those who had seen, till the scene really lived in 
his mind. 

It is curious by what subtle, yet certain, methods truth leaves its 
evidence. It was once my good fortune to receive in Paris some 
hints from an amiable and experienced dealer in bronze implements. 
Two fine examples lay before us on the table of the true and of the 
forged implement. 


Look at the usual external signs [he used to say], but don’t trust much to them. 
They may help you; but they may also deceive you. To some extent time, the 
inimitable, may be imitated. Sharp edges can be rubbed away, wear and tear 
can be counterfeited ; there are methods of producing the beautiful green patina, the 
copper rust that we all admire so much; but above all study the spirit of the 
thing. Study the manner. The hand of man never works in the same fashion 
when it is producing freely and when it is imitating. The copyist, the unreal 
man, always betrays himself. If I am doing a bit of original chasing work— 
eutting lines like those on the bronze at which we are looking—my hand and my 
mind will work together in true union. I draw my lines as well and as effectively 
asIcan. But if Iam copying I lose this freedom and boldness. My hand is 
receiving its impulse not from my own mind, but from the mind of another person, 
The consequence is I am constantly looking away from my work and hesitating. 
Now this hesitation writes itself at once in my work. Look at these two chasings 
—the chasing on the real and on the forged implement. Do you notice the bold- 
ness and freedom of the lines of ornament on the genuine implement ; the want of 
firmness and confidence, the slight wavering, ‘the departure from truth’ as 
mechanics say, in the lines of the forged implement? The copyist might be the 
better workman of the two, and yet he wavers and hesitates ; the original worker, 
inferior perhaps in skill, boldly goes on his own way. 


Now what my master said about the bronze implements is true, I 
think, in literary matters—there is a special touch in the reliable 
witness, and another touch in the man who embroiders, 

I must not carry this particular discussion further. I have said 
enough, I think, to show that Hume and Strauss missed certain 
indications which might have saved them from assuming out of hand 
that the witness who describes a so-called miracle must be discredited. 
They pinned their faith, as many of us still do, to the inviolable 
laws of nature, but then they assumed that they knew all about 
nature, whereas their knowledge was even of a more limited and 
imperfect kind than ours of to-day. 

I can only allow myself to glance at one more striking group of 
assumptions. Just as we allow ourselves to assume in matters 
religious, so we also assume in matters political ; and in the one case, 
as in the other, we build up structures of most imposing proportions 
without knowing or thinking on what sort of foundations these. brave 
structures of ours rest. There, proud and imposing, our structure 
stands, of which we are the unconscious builders, and as perhaps it 
provides more or less well for our wants of daily habitation, we ask 
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no questions, impose no tasks upon our critical faculty, and sink no 
shafts for inspection. Glance for a moment at the system followed 
im a self-governing country. The people of such a country divide 
themselves up into a certain number of parties, and whichever party 
ean get the larger number of votes rules the country—that is to say 
has complete control over the lives, actions, and property of those 
who were only able to elect the smaller number of representatives. 
That system we call majority government; and it may or may not 
be adorned with all the praetical excellences which some speakers 
and writers describe. On that point I have nothing to say here; 
but it is well to observe the rather startling assumption on which it 
rests morally and philosophieally. When we place power of an 
unlimited kind in the hands of three millions of voters as against two 
millions of voters, we assume that, if you have three men on the one 
side and two men on the other side, all rights ought to be immedi- 
ately transferred—by virtue of a simple, everyday, natural and most 
harmless difference of opinion—to the three men, and no rights 
ought to be left as rights (I do not count what is conceded by the 
three men for the sake of their own convenience, or for better 
reasons) to the twomen. Of all rights over their own selves the two 
men—as a penalty of being the smaller number—are stripped as bare 
as the day they entered this world. They cannot with any exactness 
be called citizens any longer. They are under our system as com- 
pletely disfranchised for a term of years as if they had committed 
some startling crime—stolen somebody’s watch, or put dynamite 
down in the street, or, like those wicked Afrikanders, made faces at 
the Empire. Accordingly, they are set on one side, laid on the shelf, 
and, as far as possible, turned into dead men. Not quite dead, to 
speak exactly, for they may still howl in protestation—the one 
privilege left to them, provided they don’t how] too long or too loud; 
otherwise—except for the howling—they may be looked on as non- 
existent, as regards any share either in the ruling of the country or in 
the ruling of themselves. The three men, now become omnipotent, 
settle for the two all that they may do and all that they may not 
do. They may limit the use of their faculties in any direction they 
choose. They may inflict upon them any disabilities. In some cases 
the majority—cutting off their noses to spite their face—will them- 
selves share the disabilities placed upon the minority ; in some cases 
they will contrive that the disabilities shall affect the minority, but 
not touch, or hardly touch, themselves. Everybody who gets into 
the happy majority may fling his handful of stones at the luckless 
minority. They are the lawful spoil of the bow and the spear of 
those, who, when arithmetic was exalted into the supreme law of out 
existence, formed the larger crowd. Sellers against buyers, buyers 
against sellers; producers against consumers; landlords against 
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traders, as in Prussia; and tenants against landlords, as in Ireland ; 
temperance people, buyers of alcohol, sellers of alcohol, everybody 
with an interest or an opinion—the whole blessed lot of them busy 
at making laws against each other, on the happy principle of ‘strike 
a head wherever you see it.’ Under our system, the minority— 
whatever it is—is fair game, or rather vermin without a close time, 
to be followed and hunted down by the majority—whatever it is. 
There are no limits to the power of the majority. When they have 
once become a majority, if they happened to think right to do so, 
they could drive the minority out of the country, confiscate their 
property, or exterminate them, as many of the Anti-Semites would 
do to the Semites. All that is needed is for the majority to persuade 
themselves that the minority constitute a public danger—a task that 
is not of insuperable difficulty, when the passions are roused, or 
interests are at stake. 

Such is our general modern practice, and the question is on what 
moral or philosophical ground does it rest? What were the things 
that we assumed, when we concluded that, after the solemn process 
of counting noses, three men could rightfully become the absolute 
masters of two men? Why do we believe that a little difference in 
numbers cancels all rights of a quarter, a third, perhaps even of half 
the nation? Why have we so frightfully penalised unsuccessful 
opinion that John Smith, whose only offence is that he has thought 
differently from his neighbours, perhaps has thought more reasonably, 
more justly, than those neighbours, should, as far as citizenship is 
concerned, be turned into a half or three-quarters dead man? Poor 
John Smith! One would like to understand something of the 
philosophy underlying the drum-head court-martial kind of treatment 
which has been thought good enough for him. 

As I have said, I shall not discuss here the practical results of 
this assumption of ours that three men can rightly become the over- 
lords of two men. I shall not point here, as I might do, to the state 
of Europe, staggering on the edge of the precipice, as the best 
practical proof of what results when you take from the individual the 
control of himself and his own affairs ; we must not confuse together 
practical effects—whether we consider them good or evil—and the 
philosophical basis on which all opinions, that are worthy of the name 
and have not been picked up anywhere in the street, must finally 
rest. It is the philosophical basis at which I want to arrive. We 
all claim to stand on a philosophical basis. We all claim to be 
philosophers of some kind or another. How then came we to 
assume without any conflict or hesitation in our minds that the 
three men might do whatever they liked with the two men? How 
did this peculiar doctrine, which when stated in plain terms must 
fall upon almost every ear as more than slightly absurd and grotesque, 
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and quite irreconcilable with all other parts of social life—a doctrine 
which would be almost universally rejected by reasonable men, if 
they were looking at it to-day with fresh minds, or if it were pro- 
posed to them as a new solution of difficulties—how came it to gain 
possession of our souls, and to be accepted on such easy terms by us 
of this generation—a generation distinguished by so much ingenuity, 
cleverness, and versatility of thought ? 

Of course our first answer must be that evolution, as ever, has 
gone steadily on its way. Non facit per saltwm. Of course the 
three men are a modern dilution of Pope and Emperor, and infinitely 
better than what they have replaced, though I do not know that 
they are easier to get rid of. We could not hope to become perfectly 
reasonable, clear-sighted, and tolerant-minded in this matter of 
government in the twinkling of an eye. -But still there is a bit of a 
puzzle remaining. How comes it that we have poured out so much 
oratory, and written so many treatises on the excellence of the plan 
of knocking out of the game—Lord Rosebery knows, I think, what! 
mean—a third, or sometimes nearly a half, of the nation, and reducing 
them to a semi-inanimate condition, of laying them on the shelf and 
labelling them, ‘Not wanted for six years for national purposes.’ 
Allow as large a margin as you choose for the readiness with which 
men worship the gods, whatever they are, which are stuck up for the 
day in the market-place ; still, it is not quite easy to explain how we 
brilliant people, endowed with all the gifts of our generation, came 
to look so kindly on a doctrine about which one is tempted to say 
when one looks at it in cold blood, unwarmed by rhetoric, that it 
might have formed part of any mixed cargo imported from Central 
Africa. 

I think the answer must be that we were far more saturated in 
our natures than we knew by the old influences of certainty and 
authority, that these old influences survived in us even when we were 
talking the language of rebellion, and that by one of those subtle 
transferences, which the mind unconsciously makes, we imported our 
sense of certainty from the world of religion into the world of 
temporal matters. We had so accustomed ourselves to listen to 
authority, and to take our orders in matters of religion, we had so 
accustomed ourselves to the idea of certainty, duly bottled up for us 
and always ready at hand for our supply, we were so accustomed to 
look on the world as a place ruled out in black and white squares, 
that it seemed to us quite natural in everyday home matters that 
somebody should speak as if with certainty, somebody should settle 
our doubts and difficulties for us, and judge between our conflicting 
opinions ; and as, owing to a bitter experience, we had objections to 
priest and king for this purpose, we handed the whole business over 
without limit or restriction to the three men. 
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Well, then, what are we to do? Accept the three men just 
because they have grown into a sort of institution and we are getting 
used to them? Live on in the house, such as it is, with an easy 
mind and ask no questions? Without doubt it is a bore, without 
doubt it is troublesome and expensive, both in politics and in religion, 
to have to pull foundations about, possibly even to relay them, but 
still perhaps in the end, considering the important part that founda- 
tions play, it might prove the cheapest thing todo. On the whole, 
I think good people would sleep more comfortably in their beds if 
they knew that the foundations were all right. 


AUBERON HERBERT, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘TENNIS’ 


Wnaat is tennis, and why so called? Tennis and pawme are the 
same thing, yet their names widely differ. England derived the 
game from France, with all its rules, its system of scoring, using 
French words for it: advantage, deuce, otherwise &@ deux, yet it 
called the paume tennis. Why tennis? 

Many explanations have been offered, the last being due to 
Professor W. W. Skeat, in whom old words have found such a learned 
and discriminating biographer. According to him the origin of 
tennis is the French tenetz, imperative plural of tenir. Says Gower, 
writing in 1399 or 1400: 


Off the tenetz to winne or lese a chase, 


Professor Skeat concluded thus : 

All that remains is to suggest the sense. I suppose it meant ‘take heed,’ or 
‘mark,’ as an exclamation; if so, it is precisely the equivalent of the modern 
exclamation ‘ play.’ And if it was in frequent use at the beginning of a bout, it 
is easy to see how it was adopted as the actual name of the game.' 


I made some researches in order to ascertain whether such a word 
was actually employed in former times by the server and was really 
in frequent use at the beginning of a bout, the result being as 
follows : 

The game of tennis, nowadays one of the most silent, used to be 
one of the noisiest of games. The quantity of exclamations, appeals, 
and shouts was such that some recommended the play on account of 
its healthy effect upon the throat and lungs of the players. Tissot, 
‘surgeon-major in the 4th regiment of chevaux-légers,’ described 
tennis in his Gymnastique médicinale et chirurgicale (1780) as 
being most efficacious in cases of ‘ paralysis of the pharynx, and of the 
tongue, which sometimes remains thick and heavy, to the extent 
that patients will stammer.’ In the royal game of tennis lies their 
cure, ‘because players are incessantly incited to shout and speak, 
either for appeals or for keeping the score.’ Such was, in fact, the 
current opinion on the effects of shouting ; it had been handed down 
from the Renaissance. The learned Mercurialis was positive on the 


' Atheneum, the 4th of April 1896. 
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subject in his book De arte gymnastica, chapter ‘ De vociferatione et 
risu’; Rabelais, also, who had been careful to include shouting 
among the items of Gargantua’s encyclopedic education: ‘ Et, pour 
se exercer le thorax et pulmon, crioit comme tous les diables.’ 

Looking for some premonitory exclamation analogous to tenez, 
I first found, to my regret, that many of those shouts, so beneficent 
for the throat and lungs, were not very edifying, and consisted largely 
in big round oaths. So much so that the French ‘ Ordinance for the 
royal and honourable game of tennis, drawn up in twenty-four articles 
at Paris in the year 1592—Bene vivere et letari’—prescribed in its 
jirst paragraph that players should choose to exercise their lungs in 
some different fashion: ‘ You, gentlemen, who want to disport your- 
selves and play tennis, remember that you should play in order to 
recreate your body and exhilarate your mind, without swearing or 
blaspheming the name of God.’ This ordinance was constantly re- 
issued in the seventeenth century. In the case of a prize match, 
players were fined five sols for each oath.’ 

In the second place, I found that at a certain [late] period, the 
proper formula to be used by the server, at least when beginning 
aset, was ‘ Y étes-vous?’ The use of this formula put an end to 
trial strokes, which did not count, and when the opponent had 
answered Oui, real business began.> We were as yet very far from 
tenez, though it will be noticed that the former exclamation is no 
more exclusive of this last one than the use of ‘Ready?’ as an 
interrogative is inconsistent with ‘ Play.’ 

A nearer approach was made, and, as I take it, the very thing was 
found, when I turned to the collections of dialogues, written at the 
Renaissance in order to teach young people how to speak fluent 
Latin. As they were meant to accustom students to use the noble 
idiom in every day occurrences, a good many of them by Erasmus, 
Cordier, Vives, have for their subject the familiar games of the day, 
tennis being foremost among them. 

On account of the great interest felt then in games and sports, 
the principal dialogues bearing on this subject (ball, bowling, tennis, 
jumping, shooting, &c.) were extracted from the collections to which 
they severally belonged, and printed in a separate volume, under the 
title of Lusus Pueriles, Paris, 1555, reprinted 1581. 

They supply us, as near as can be, with proof positive confirming 
Professor Skeat’s statement. The chief interlocutors in one of 
Erasmus’s Colloquwies are Nicholas and Jerome. They first draw who 
shall serve—a ceremony performed in the same way as now, by the 
tossing up of a racket and seeing whether it falls with the ‘ rough’ 
or ‘smooth’ side upwards—nubilum an serenwm, says Cordier in 


* La maison des jeux, 1668, p. 191. 
* Académie universelle des jeuz, 1725, p. 343; many editions under this and 
analogous titles. 
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his Latin—droit ou neud, de Garsault said later in his French.‘ 
Then the following conversation takes place: 


Jerome. Now then, let us play like men. . . Each be to his own post, and keep 
it warily. You stand behind me and receive the ball if it passes me. You watch 
there, and return the ball if sent back to us. 

Nicholas. Not a fly will pass me untouched. 

Jer. Luck be with us! Now, send the ball on the roof (the side pent-house), 
If you serve without saying, it won't count. Quit miserit nihil prefatus, frustra 
miserit. 

Nic. Hem, have it then. Hem, accipe. 

Jer. Ready .. . you do not send it easy. 

Nic. Not to you, maybe, but very much so to us. 

Jer. As you send it, so shall I return it. . . 

Nic. Have it again. 

Jer, Send it. 

Nic. We have thirty ; we have forty-five 

Jer. Pence ?—sestertia? 

Nic. No. 

Jer. What then? 

Nic. Numbers. 

Jer. What is the worth of numbers when nothing is numbered ? 

Nic. Such is our way of playing. 


A way, be it said en passant, which strongly exercised the 
imagination of our forefathers, who offered a variety of explanations, 
astronomical, philosophical, and others, trying to show why fifteen, 
thirty, &c., were used, not one, two, three. Excellent were the 
reasons, and deep remained the obscurity. 

With Cordier, the incidents and words are nearly the same. 
Matthew and René play together. They draw whoshall serve. René 
wants a few preliminary strokes to be played for nothing: Fac 
preludium ; the other party will not have it: Non patiar ; lude sic 
serio. Age nunc, pilam in tectum mitte. 

René. Have it, 1 play. ZExcipe, ecce mitto. 

Matthew. Well done! you missed it; fifteen for us. 


A lively discussion thereupon ensues, referred, as the custom was 
(and is), to the spectators. 


. Now go on. 
Ren, Have it. 
. Ready. It touched the window, fifteen for me. 
. Have it. 
. Send it more easy. 
Ren. As uneasy as I can, 


Not a stroke is played without the premonitory excipe. The 
game proceeds with various incidents; the losing party fails not 
(déja !) to lay blame upon the pavement, which is slippery, and the 
rackets, which are unstrung. A good observer of nature Cordier was, 
and nature has not altered. His excipe and Erasmus’s accipe, never 


* L’art du paumier-raquetier, Paris, 1767. 
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forgotten by the server, obviously translate the same French word ; 
both knew France well; Cordier was French ; the expression they 
use would be quite a satisfactory equivalent for tenez. 

To this, and no further, could I carry my investigation. My 
attempts to discover a text giving the original French word used 
then have failed up to now. There is, it is true, the French trans- 
lation of Erasmus by Gueudeville, but it is loose, it is late;° it is 
not the work of a man who knew; it belongs to a period of decay, 
when the old customs had, on some points, lost their sacred 
character. No wonder, therefore, that Gueudeville gives different 
words as employed by the server. But tiens, plural tenez, is one of 
them : ‘ Nicolas.—Tiens, recois la donc.’ The main point to re- 
member is the constant use by the server, in olden days, of an 
expression corresponding to the Latin accipe, excipe, and the obliga- 
tion for him to employ it under the penalty of the stroke being held as 
of no avail; so that we have very nearly indeed an absolute proof 
that Professor Skeat’s surmise was right. ‘And if it was,’ said he, 
‘in frequent use at the beginning of about. ...’ The exclamation 
accipe (tenez ?) was more than frequent, it was obligatory. 

Great changes have occurred since Erasmus and Cordier’s days. 
The old play-masters at the Tuileries tried, within memory, to 
maintain some of the former traditions. A foreigner who was taking 
lessons there a few years ago, told me that his master was wont to 
shout to him in mid-play : ‘ Mais criez donc, Monsieur, dites quelque 
chose! Dites: Ah! Ah! I] faut égayer la partie; il ne faut pas 
prendre son plaisir tristement.’ Sets continue to be played with 
great art and cleverness at the Tuileries, but almost in a dumb show. 
An habitué of the tennis court there writes: ‘On n’annonce pas le 
service, Le marqueur annonce le coup qui finit et, 4 partir de ce 
moment, c’est le coup nouveau. Du reste, la balle en tapant sur le 
mur et le tambour qui résonne, s’annonce d’elle-méme.’ Erasmus 
and Cordier would not have found, in modern tennis courts, occasions 
for dialogues: there are no longer any dialogues; and people who 
suffer from the pharynx go at present to Aix and do not try, accord- 
ing to Tissot’s advice, to shout away their ailment, racket in hand. 


J. J. JUSSERAND. 


5 Leyden, 1720. 6 vols, 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO KAFFIR LABOUR 


I QUITE agree with the remarks made by Mr. John Macdonell, C.B., 
in his article in this Review of January 1901, that we cannot, in our 
times of liberty and liberal ideas, force the natives in South Africa to 
work for disproportionately low wages. But is the work of these 
natives equivalent with the ridiculous amount which is paid to them? 
I rather doubt it. I don’t call the labour of a native in the Cape 
Colony, who generally does not know his work, and whom one has to 
watch from morning till night, worth three shillings and three-and- 
sixpence a day ; on the farms up country they get about two shillings. 
Many Boers find a remedy for this by paying them partially in food, 
partially, at the end of the week, in brandy with a little money. 

If the Boers in South Africa did not leave the work on their farms 
to black labour and would work a little themselves, the agricultural 
matters would not be in the dreadful state in which they are. Hardly 
an acre of land is ploughed straight, or the ground any way loosened 
deeper than a few inches or perhaps a foot. 

Mr. Macdonell says that the natives did very good work in making 
the Natal railways,and he seems to appreciate them at the De Beers 
mines. But it escapes him perhaps that in both cases they were 
constantly watched and controlled. At the railways they work as 
usual in gangs, with an overseer, always a white man. In the De 
Beers mines, on account of the compound system, they are hardly 
left a moment to themselves. The little experience I had in domestic 
and garden work taught me that South African natives, either half- 
castes, black Kaffirs, or others, could not really be entrusted with any 
work without constant control, on account both of want of skill and 
being entirely unreliable. This was confirmed by every Afrikander 
farmer as well as others. This is the reason why people like Sir 
David Tennant, Sir Henry De Villiers, and other capable men with 
experience don’t want any importation of coloured labour. ‘We don't,’ 
I was told, ‘ want any black or yellow labour imported, but immigration 
of white people, which is the only safeguard and making of this 
country.’ But for this nothing has been prepared, as no immigrants 
arriving in Cape Town or any other port can get any information 
where work is to be had. In America, especially in New York, every 
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immigrant can go to the established offices, where he finds people 
speaking his own language, who are able to direct him where he can 
earn his daily bread and how to get on in the country which he 
intends to make his own. 

In South Africa nothing of that kind exists, and I learned 
from the Dutch Consul-General in Cape Town that people arrive 
there who are obliged to become loafers for some time, and who 
eventually have to be assisted by the different consulates because 
they don’t know where to find work—reason why the consuls dis- 
courage immigration to South Africa. 

About fifteen or twenty years ago a large number of Germans 
arrived in Cape Town, and the Colonial Government was finally 
obliged to take pity on them. They gave them small grants of land 
on the so-called flats between the last-named city and Simon’s Bay, 
which is not much better than a great sandy plain, which was and is 
still in some parts Government property. 

There those people and their families were obliged to begin by 
camping in the open, but soon builded themselves huts of corrugated 
iron, &e. Now they are all well-to-do small farmers with comfortable 
houses of masonry, eight or more heads of cattle, a cart with one or 
two horses, and provide Cape Town and its suburbs with milk, 
vegetables, and other produce. A few of them, knowing a trade, 
have taken to their original work, but generally all have been doing 
very well. The Germans are certainly almost the best colonists under 
every other government except that of their own colonies, which is 
too much imbued with the idea of military discipline, the curse of 
colonial life, as a German consul, who knew a good many different 
colonies, told me himself. Absolute liberty is required, such as 
exists in every English and Dutch colony, and which is the reason 
why only the colonies of these two nations have been successful. 

Looking upon this example as a positive proof that white immi- 
gration would be a success in South Africa, the following suggestion 
may be made. 

Several years ago I spent a considerable time in South Italy—the 
old Neapolitan kingdom—and was struck both by the poverty of the 
working classes, which demoralises them, and the very skilful 
labour which is done in the country round about Naples and farther 
inland, as well in agriculture as roads, waterworks, tunnels, &c. 
Notwithstanding the dirtiness of the majority of the nation, every 
acre which is cultivated, as well as the vineyards alongside the slopes of 
the hills, are beautifully made into terraces with drainage &c., 
showing in that way their descent from the old Romans. What is 
the salary, however, which the poor labourer gets for his skill, although 
he has the reputation with us northern nations of being an idle good- 
for-nothing creature? In some cases half a franc a day, and fre- 
quently only twenty-five centimes! The truth of this was proved 
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again lately to me, being on the Riviera at Mentone walking in the 
mountains. I met there a South Italian girl, who showed me the 
way. She told me that she came with her parents a short time ago 
from Naples, driven from there by extreme poverty, and not being 
able to earn their daily bread. They took six months to get to the 
French frontier on foot, working one day for their livelihood and 
travelling the next, after having made some money, till they arrived 
at where they now are. 

‘ Here at least,’ she said, ‘we have our daily bread ; we all make 
something, except my poor mother, who is now ill.’ She told me 
about the wages in her own country, which are just the same as | 
quote above. The Riviera is full of Italian servants and other 
labourers who cannot earn their living in their native land. All 
these people would have a splendid existence in South Africa, and 
would certainly be of greater benefit to those colonies than black 
labour. 

I frequently advocated, during my stay of four years in South 
Africa, just at the time of Jameson’s raid and other important 
events which did so much harm to that country, the importation of 
Italian labour ; but, I am sorry to say, the descendants of my com- 
patriots, the Dutch, being with a few exceptions too much attached 
to old routine, handicapped every,innovation in the Cape Parliament. 
They prefer labourers who remain what they are all their lives, and 
don’t want to improve their condition. Mr. Macdonell quotes 
Khama as an example of a black man who became even an enlightened 
ruler. But this is an example in a thousand or even in a million 
cases. Besides that, Khamais always attended, wherever he goes and 
whatever he does, by a very clever missionary, whose name I have 
forgotten, and who is very likely his premier and everything. 

The African black man’s object is only to do as little work 
as possible, and as the wages in South Africa for these people 
are far too high for what they are able to produce and for their 
wants, they work, if they are not forced to do otherwise, for, if 
possible, four days of the week, and are able to live the other days 
on the money they have earned. They don’t care to save anything, 
and only take up work again when they are forced to. The Kafiirs 
are only different in a certain sense, as they save to get money 
enough to buy themselves wives, whom they force to work for them. 
At all events they are no good for constant labour and don’t do any 
good for the prosperity of these colonies. Let, therefore, the natives 
stay in their own location and country and cultivate their own land 
in the way they think best. Perhaps some day they will see that 
our European methods are not the worst. 

Why not get Italians from South Italy in large crowds, with 
women and children who can work without being mixed with black 
labourers? The Colonial Government could begin by using them, 
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establishing a general system of irrigation which is very much re- 
quired, and cover at the same time the mountains, and other waste 
land, with wood, which gives good produce where it has been done, and 
would, in the long run, establish a more regular rainfall. They 
could be gradually handed over to the farmers, especially as they 
cultivate in Italy almost the same things as in South Africa. The 
farmers could, to keep them, assure them a share in their profits to 
encourage better cultivation and attach them to the place; in fine, 
they may become gradually small tenants of the big farmers, which 
would be the saving of the South African colonies. Instead of the 
immense properties which are only half and badly cultivated, with- 
out the slightest system or rotation of produce, one would get 
gradually a great number of tenant farmers who would enrich the 
country, cultivating the land with their own families like on the 
Cape flats. 

The present large farmers grow corn on the same spots year after 
year, until the ground is worked out for that produce, and perhaps 
for every other. Once the Cape wheat fetched the highest prices on 
the London market ; now it is hardly fit to feed fowls. The South 
African farmer hardly ever saves any stable manure, and spoils his 
land with guano and other artificial dressing without mixing them. 
Labour being scarce, they could, like the Australians, replace it by 
machinery, such as steam ploughs and others. But they generally 
despise this as being new, and also sometimes for want of capital. 
Where they take to it, now and then, they leave these utensils in the 
wet and find them soon in the most dreadful state. Want of order 
and tidiness is one of the great failures in South Africa. 

The above-mentioned crews of Italian labourers could be also 
used in the mines, as they are used in Sicily, and would very 
likely give better results than the Kaffirs and other natives or black 
people, and would help to explore in the long run the whole of that 
country in a more satisfactory way. They are sober and have very 
few wants, and are less inclined to drink than a good many other 
white or black races. 

In the southern part of the United States the Italians are boy- 
cotted because they are working for lower wages than the North 
American labourer. But in South America—in the Argentine 
Republic, and other parts of that continent—they do very good work 
to develop the country and become often wealthy citizens. 

In South Africa one immigration of Italians did not succeed 
because they were sent up country for agricultural labour regardless 
of what the people’s trade or profession was; but single Italian 
immigrants came to very good results in the Cape Colony. The 
North Italian is certainly of much better quality than the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian, but is more difficult to get, as his country is more pro- 
sperous. I think, therefore, that it is only possible in the old 
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Neapolitan kingdom, where poverty is paramount, to engage large 
numbers of labourers with their families to come out by contract to 
South Africa. 

We object in our modern times to slavery; but what would the 
importation of Indian labour be but slavery in disguise? Only the 
introduction of people of our own white race can establish there a 
permanent colonisation, even if some of them, after having made 
money, returned to their native land, and which probably would 
induce others to come over. 

Besides that, this would at all events bring the now spoiled native 
black labourer to his senses by showing that it is possible to do 
without him, and it would make him work for more moderate wages, 
according to his capacities. 

All farms in South Africa, with very few exceptions, are worked in 
the most primitive way; the land is badly ploughed because the 
farmers generally don’t know their own work, the ground is insufi- 
ciently tilled for the dry season. Therefore more careful labourers 
would be a godsend and are really required to get better produce. 
South Africa would, besides the wealth of the mines, which unfortu- 
nately is nearly all carried away by foreign shareholders, become a 
self-supporting country. Now nearly all the food except meat is 
imported from Australia and America, while with careful cultivation 
it could be grown in the country itself, as there is nearly everywhere 
plenty of water obtainable, provided it is dug for. Generally it is 
found nearly everywhere at little depth, and has been used with the 
greatest success in the few cases the trouble has been taken to bore 
for it. Look only at the results which were obtained at Indwe, near 
the coal mines of that name, in the eastern part of the colony. 

Thousands of acres are almost lying idle in the great Karoo high 
plains (centre of the Cape Colony), except for pasturage during a short 
time of the year, for want of irrigation, notwithstanding there is 
plenty of water (see the official report of the borings), for want of 
good labour, want of good will, and perhaps also for want of capital. 
The sons of the late Premier of the Cape Colony (Sir John Molteno), 
who have property in that neighbourhood and are irrigating their 
land, told me that their only complaint is that the ground is too 
rich, but that anything can be produced there. A great area of 
less producing ground elsewhere, even in the most western districts, 
where the soil is very bad and dry, could be turned into woods, if 
planted and worked properly. Wood pays splendidly everywhere in 
South Africa (see official reports), and is in great demand for the 
mines ; but good and more skilful and careful labour than the black 
people are capable of is wanted. Now wood must be imported evel 
for the match manufactures. Wool is abundant in South Africa ; but 
where this has not been spoiled by the scab there is no skilful labour 
at reasonable prices to manufacture it. Certainly the blacks are not 
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able to supply the labour to provide this want, except the Malays, 
who are generally only in the neighbourhood of Cape Town. Those 
it is certainly not desirable to increase in quantity, as well as other East 
Indians, who would together eventually become dangerous elements 
in the Parliament. The Malays are already increasing in Cape Town 
and its suburbs to an alarming extent. They are accused of stealing 
and adopting destitute children of the poor whites, so as to bring 
them up in the Mahometan creed. I think this is perfectly true, as 
several of their young people are as white as any European. The 
Malays tried several times to put one of their own candidates up for 
the Cape Parliament, until now without success ; but what-would be 
the result if more East Indians, amongst whom would very likely be 
Mahometans, were introduced in South Africa artificially, first as 
labourers and gradually as merchants, like in Natal? Why should 
any Government, without any absolute necessity, create a Mahometan 
question ? 

The above-mentioned poor whites, which form a large part of the 
population of the Cape Colony, would provide a lot of good labour if 
they only could be forced to work. They descend very often from 
very good old Cape families and from formerly well-to-do farmers, 
who became gradually poor, partially through mismanagement and 
also after the abolition of slavery. They prefer, as it is called in the 
Cape Colony, and even in other parts of South Africa, to live at the 
expense of their cousins on the different neighbouring farms than to 
work, which they think beneath them: the young women even think 
it better to marry black people. Several lawyers and judges, who go 
periodically on circuit and come in ccntact with those people, told 
me that they tried often, being tired of black and coloured servants, 
to engage some of these poor creatures as servants under the most 
favourable conditions. But they prefer their poverty and living on 
their already often not too rich connections, as they consider every 
Cape Dutch farmer, than to earn their bread honourably. In the 
Transvaal, as well as in the Cape Colony, many acres of good land are 
lying idle, of which large quantities, especially in the Cape Colony, 
belong to Boer farms, for want of labour and irrigation. But, as I 
said already, nothing has been done to encourage colonisation and to 
get small farms, which would be the making of those colonies. Better 
locomotion is also much required, as in a great part of the country 
the agricultural people have no means of bringing their produce to 
the markets and are obliged to sell it locally for ridiculous prices. 
Railways have been constructed to the Orange Colony, the Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, Port Elizabeth, East London, and now to Indwe; but even 
rich districts like Oudshoorn have hardly any good roads, which 
would certainly pay if they were made. The railway to Oudshoorn 
was adopted in the Cape Parliament, under peculiar circumstances, 
but I never heard of it being carried into execution yet. 
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The members of the Cape Parliament waste their time in tearing 
each other to pieces over personal questions, as real political parties 
don’t exist, except the race hatred which has now been increased 
through the war. What, after all, is the use for South Africa to have 
minerals if a part of the money which they produce cannot be 
employed for institutions for the permanent benefit of the country ? 
The great mine capitalists don’t care what becomes of the country 
when the mines are worked out. I hope with all my heart, as I take 
a great interest in South African affairs, that something may be 
done to improve the country, for which God has done so much and men 
so little, and it might become the most prosperous on earth. Nowhere 
have so many advantages been combined; but perhaps the gold is 
the curse of the country, as it has already been to so many others. 
For, except the mines, nearly nothing has been judiciously explored, 
and much has been left to luck alone. 

W. van CITTERs, 
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THE death of the Empress Frederick on Monday, the 5th of August, 
touched the heart of the English public very deeply. It was not 
merely the tragical character of her fate—in keeping with all her 
later career—that moved the people of this country. It was the fact 
that she formed a link with a past which, although separated from us 
by only a few decades, already seems remote. The older generation 
could not forget the time when, as Princess Royal, she embodied 
the fairest hopes and most tender associations of the Royal family. 
Her birth brought with it the welcome assurance that we had really 
entered upon a new dynastic era, and that the young Queen Victoria 
was to be no passing phenomenon in the long roll of British 
sovereigns, but the founder of a house which was to give the Crown 
a new title to the loyal affections of the nation. I suppose that the 
younger people amongst us cannot realise the place held by the 
Princess Royal in our hearts in the days when she was the senior 
member of that group of children who surrounded the Queen and 
the Prince Consort during the early years of their happy married 
life. To say that she was more popular than any other princess 
England had known before is not to over-state the case. Next to 
the Queen she was the most popular and most universally beloved 
person in the kingdom. Although the Prince of Wales was so near 
to her in age, her sex and her peculiar position as Princess Royal 
made her a more prominent figure in the public eye, and people 
were never tired of hearing of her intelligence, her brightness of 
spirit, and the leading part that she played in the Royal household. 
Then came the announcement of her betrothal to the young 
Hohenzollern Prince, and it is no exaggeration to say that the news 
that she was about to leave her native country and to throw in her 
lot with a foreign husband and his people was received by her 
fellow-countrymen of all classes with the deepest regret. She was 
only seventeen, but she had won for herself an extraordinary hold 
upon the popular imagination and sympathy. One must remember, 
in order to understand this, that she was the first daughter of a 
sovereign England had known since the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, and the brief life of that unhappy lady had been over- 
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clouded throughout by misfortunes for which she herself had no 
responsibility. Unlike her mother before she came to the throne, 
the Princess Royal had not been brought up in seclusion, but in the 
full publicity of the life of a Court. To every Englishman and 
woman she was ‘our Princess,’ in whom all were interested, and of 
whom all were proud; and thus it came to pass that when she left 
us, to find a home elsewhere, we felt that it was the daughter of 
England of whom we had been robbed. 

Our one consolation in those days lay in the thought of the 
brilliancy of the position she was to occupy hereafter, and of the 
scope which it would afford for the exercise of talents of a very 
uncommon order. Alas for the might-have-been! The noble 
woman, who, after months of suffering, borne with unflinching 
heroism, laid down her life at Fredericshof on the 5th of August, had 
behind her a career that contrasted strangely and tragically with that 
which her mother’s people anticipated for her when she left the 
shores of England as a bride. With fine abilities, generous impulses, 
and a whole-hearted devotion to duty, she had experienced as fully 
as any of her contemporaries did the pains and penalties that attach 
to high station, and to those who have to share in any degree the 
splendid burden of sovereignty. There is no need to dwell upon her 
story now. It is a part of the history of Europe; it is above all an 
essential part of the history of Germany. In the making of the 
great Empire over which her gifted son now rules, it was not only 
French hearts and susceptibilities that had to be sacrificed. The 
historian will be able hereafter to assign to the Emperor Frederick 
and his illustrious consort their true place among the founders of 
the new Germany, and it will not be a small one. That the teach- 
ing and example of the Empress has had no small influence in the 
social development of the German Empire of to-day, and above all 
in the elevation of her own sex in the scale of citizenship, is univer- 
sally admitted. Sad though her life was, and dark and painful many 
of its experiences, it was not lived in vain, as the Germany of the 
future will gratefully acknowledge. 

The death of the Empress, keenly felt by all her family, was a 
blow that fell with special severity upon her brother and old play- 
mate, King Edward. Into his private grief it would be unbecoming 
to intrude. That he was bitterly grieved at the fact that he was not 
able to be present at her death-bed, is realised by everybody. His 
heartfelt and unconcealed sorrow at the funeral ceremonial proved 
once more, not only the depth of his own affections, but the strength 
of the ties which bind him to the members of his family, no matter 
how widely they may be separated from him by the hand of fate. 
The sympathy of the whole nation followed him in his sad journey 
to Cronberg and Potsdam. But there were many of his subjects 
who had personal reasons of their own for mourning the death of 
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the Empress Frederick. Though she had identified herself most 
completely with the life and the interests of the country of her adop- 
tion, she had never lost touch with her native land, and had kept up 
to the last her acquaintance with many Englishmen of distinction. 
She watched every public movement here with unflagging attention, 
and never hesitated to allow those in whom she trusted to see on 
what side her sympathies lay in all the great controversies of the 
time. It is no more than the truth to say that there were very few 
Englishwomen of her generation who had a fuller or more intelligent 
knowledge of the political and social movements which have wrought 
such great changes in English life during the last forty years than the 
gracious lady who, even as German Empress, never forgot that she 
was alse the Princess Royal of the United Kingdom. 

The sad event at Cronberg had an immediate effect here in 
putting an end to the mutilated gaieties of a season which will long 
be held in sad remembrance as the most melancholy that this genera- 
tion has known. It had also its political effect in hastening the 
close of a Parliamentary Session upon which nobody is likely to 
look back with pleasure. At the beginning of the month it seemed 
impossible that the legislative business could possibly be completed 
until well on in September, and an autymn session was talked of 
as absolutely necessary. But the influence of Society upon Parlia- 
ment is still considerable. The House of Commons can never be 
induced to sit for any length of time after the flight of the fashion- 
able world; and as this event occurred immediately after the death 
of the Empress, it was not surprising that, by hook or by crook, the 
legislative programme was completed twelve days later, and Parlia- 
ment prorogued on the 17th of August. What is the verdict to be 
pronounced upon this first session of the new Parliament and the 
new reign ? It is difficult to see how any human being can look 
back upon it with satisfaction. It is a session which has shown us 
how a new House of Commons can be ‘born old,’ and how a General 
Election can take place without bringing any influx of strength, 
any revival of energy to the Representative Chamber. Within 
living memory there has been no situation quite like that which has 
thus been created. The nearest parallel to it is that which is fur- 
nished by the General Election of 1865. The Parliament of that 
year was elected on the strength of the name of Lord Palmerston, and, 
like the House of Commons of to-day, it was nothing more than an 
extension of the life of the House which had preceded it. But before 
the Parliament of 1865 could meet an event occurred which changed 
everything in the political world. Lord Palmerston died, and the 
great era with which his name was associated was buried in his 
grave. Dean Stanley remarked at the old statesman’s funeral that the 
people of England were standing on the watershed of two epochs. 
Nothing is more certain than that to-day we are approaching such a 
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point—a point at which the nation will have to form a momentous 
decision as to its future. In 1865, or rather in the Parliamentary strug- 
gles and intrigues of 1866, the Gladstonian era came into existence, 
and for a time it was the spirit of this new era that was supreme in 
the control of our national affairs. From 1866 to 1880, the conflict of 
political parties in the United Kingdom practically resolved itself 
into a duel between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. Where can we 
find the Gladstone and Disraeli of to-day? We are approaching an 
epoch as momentous in its issues as that which followed the death 
of Lord Palmerston in 1865; but neither a Gladstone nor a Disraeli 
has appeared to lead the competing hosts. The times are changed, 
and the men are changed indeed. It is this uncertainty as to the 
leaders under whom the coming campaign is to be fought that 
makes the future so dark, so full of the unknown. Yet upon the 
issue of this campaign will depend the political fate of the British 
Empire for the first quarter of the new century. 

Last month the sequence of events compelled me to say much of 
the unhappy condition of the Liberal party. Would that I could 
regard that condition as being happier to-day than it was a month 
ago. It is true that during the last four weeks the internecine 
struggles of the Opposition have not been carried on in the streets 
or the restaurants of London. We have had no more dinners 
ingeminating peace and provoking war. We have had no further 
attempts at proscription. Even the extreme left of the Radical 
party have ceased to rail aloud against the Liberal Imperialists. But, 
on the other hand, there has hardly been a debate in which any 
question concerning the war has been involved that has not furnished 
evidence of the acute division of opinion existing on the front 
Opposition bench. If one takes the debate on the Appropriation 
Bill as a fair example of the condition of the Liberal party, we see 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bryce holding stoutly to views which 
are just as strenuously condemned by Mr. Asquith. All through the 
past month it has been the same, and the freedom to differ which 
was supposea to be conferred by the Reform Club meeting has been 
pushed to the extreme limits. Outside the House of Commons there 
seems to be a lull in what looked recently like a gathering storm. 
Lord Rosebery has so far had compassion on the weak nerves of his 
friends as to launch no more rhetorical thunderbolts either at the 
City Liberal Club or elsewhere. That he has incurred the severe 
displeasure not only of official Liberalism, but of many who were 
counted among his personal followers, by his recent utterances is 
notorious. Like other men, he has had to pay the penalty which 
attaches to the politician who opens his mind without reserve, and 
who refuses to hedge himself in with the limitations and qualifica- 
tions so dear to the old parliamentary hand. That his position in 
the country, as distinguished from his position in Parliament, has 
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been changed by recent events, or that his ultimate destiny will 
be affected by them, will hardly be admitted by any dispassionate 
observer. For the moment, however, the members of the right 
wing of the Opposition have fixed their eyes upon Mr. Asquith 
as the leader who may possibly be destined to bring them out 
of the wilderness into the land of promise. Mr. Asquith has un- 
undoubtedly given fresh proof, during the recent crisis, of his great 
ability, his courage, and his clearness of view. But curiously enough 
his latest utterances have had a disquieting effect upon the left 
centre of his party. He has not been content to dissociate himself 
from any views that seem to him to be inspired by the bias of anti- 
patriotism ; he has defended with energy some Ministerial measures 
about which the men not only of the left but of the centre are most 
doubtful, and to-day not a few Liberals are asking themselves 
whether, after all, Lord Rosebery’s views upon the war are not 
nearer to their own than those of Mr. Asquith. Hence we have a 
new element of uncertainty introduced into the situation so far as 
the future of the Liberal Party is concerned. The autumn cam- 
paign, to which men are already looking forward, will throw light 
upon that situation, but for the moment it is sufficiently obscure 
and confused to perplex the most confident. 

The Ministerialists, unlike the Opposition, are going to the 
country with a triumphant swagger which at a distance might 
possibly pass for the consciousness of a brilliant and indubitable 
suecess. Three thousand representative delegates, coming from all 
parts of the country, have been entertained at Blenheim with all 
the hospitality for which the Primrose League is famous, and have 
been treated to speeches by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain in 
which the virtues and triumphs of the Unionist Government and the 
Unionist party have been proclaimed in language of unrestrained 
exultation. Mr. Balfour has declared that he will neither sacrifice 
the Empire to the Boers nor the Constitution to the bores—an 
epigram which just lacks the supreme quality of definiteness. 
Mr. Chamberlain has once again pronounced a funeral oration 
over the unhappy Liberal Party, which—despite the revolt of the 
Imperialist section—is, he declares, sinking lower and lower in the 
swamp of pro-Boerism. More notable than these speeches, which 
were neither better nor worse than the staple stuff of which such ora- 
tions are composed, was the enthusiasm that was displayed by the 
numerous but representative audience. Not a doubt seemed to cross 
the mind of any man who listened to the speakers as to the genuine- 
ness of those triumphs of Unionism which it was their mission to 
proclaim. Not since 1880, inthe heyday of Gladstonian enthusiasm, 
does there seem to have been such a display of passionate devotion 
to a cause and a party as that which distinguished the guests at the 
Blenheim picnic. Nor must one omit to mention one siguificant 
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fact. Whatever Mr. Chamberlain may be to the House of Commons, 
which respects his powers as a debater without pretending to admire 
him as a man—whatever he may be to the Sadducees of the Tory 
clubs, who acknowledge his services but cannot forget his origin—he 
is clearly a hero to the class which was represented at the gather- 
ing at Blenheim. Not even Mr. Gladstone himself ever received a 
more impetuous and unrestrained manifestation of personal admira- 
tion and devotion than that which the Colonial Secretary’s presence 
evoked at Blenheim. What this portends in the immediate future 
it is difficult to say; but clearly, if the Unionist party was fairly 
represented by the Blenheim gathering the future of the Ministerialists 
is not so completely settled and assured as the arm-chair politicians 
of Pall Mall assume. No one who has followed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
career since he first stood as a Parliamentary candidate for Sheffield 
in 1874 will believe that he undervalues the cards in his own hand, 
or that he will not play them for all they are worth. The Blenheim 
demonstration may have settled more things than the resolutions 
which were carried with such abounding enthusiasm. To one who 
does not agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy or with the new 
diplomacy it must seem remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
melancholy failures which have marked the dealings of the Colonial 
Office with South Africa during the last six years, and the terrible 
sacrifices in which the country has in consequence been involved, 
Mr. Chamberlain should still with a certain class be as popular as he 
was in the delirious days of Mafeking. It is one of the most re- 
markable signs of the times, and suggests the possibility that the 
future may witness an evolution of public opinion for which, at this 
moment, nobody is prepared. 

But the enthusiasm of a crowd honoured by being entertained 
amid a brilliant company of people of position and renown at one of 
the great historic houses of England cannot be taken as representing 
the sober judgment of the community upon the political questions 
of the hour. Everybody knows—and nobody knows it more clearly 
than do the members of His Majesty’s Government—that the 
session has been anything but one of triumph for the Ministry. The 
work actually accomplished has been trivial both in quantity and 
character. The Agricultural Doles Bill has been renewed for @ 
further term of years, though even here the Government had to 
make a compromise with the Opposition, and to abandon the attempt 
to make this subsidy to the landed interest permanent. A private 
members’ Bill designed to prevent the supplying of intoxicating 
drinks to children sent as messengers to the public-house by their 
parents has been carried in a modified form, despite the opposition 
of representatives of the people who, like the late Archbishop of 
York, would rather see England free than sober. The Education 
Bill was abandoned ignominiously, though a temporary measure 
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dealing solely with the Cockerton judgment was passed. The Civil 
List Bill and a Bill enabling the King to adopt a change in the 
Royal title were carried without much opposition. The Factory Act 
Amendment Bill—not a measure of the first importance—was only 
carried after Government had been defeated on one clause, and had 
made a pusillanimous surrender to the Irish on another. This practi- 
cally was the legislative work accomplished in the first session of a 
new Parliament, in which Ministers commanded an overwhelming 
majority. The Statute Book may be searched in vain to find any 
parallel to this extraordinary failure of Ministers to carry out their 
programme under circumstances that seemed to be exceptionally 
favourable to them. It is certainly difficult to find anything in the 
record to justify the jubilation of the assembled Unionists at 
Blenheim. 

The most important of Ministerial organs—TZhe Times—has not 
been slow to point to the reason for this collapse of the legislative 
work of the Session. ‘ Ministers,’ it declares, ‘as a body, though 
there were one or two marked exceptions, went about their work with 
a shiftlessness and slackness that were discouraging, while their 
followers, confident in their overwhelming numbers, and con- 
temptuous of an Opposition that was manifestly disorganised and 
divided, showed a degree of carelessness and indiscipline in their 
attendance which has not often been paralleled.’ That The Times 
states the case truly will be admitted by all who have closely watched 
theproceedings of the Session. No Session likeit can be recalled within 
the last fifty years. What hope there can be for a House of Commons 
and a Government which have thus broken down in what ought to 
have been the first flush of their youthful strength, it is difficult to 
see. Old politicians know that in the past the first and second 
sessions of a Parliament are those in which most legislative work is 
accomplished. The third session sees the Government at the height 
ofits power ; after that there is invariably a quick decline. Whatis 
to be the fate of an Administration which breaks down in this fashion 
in the first session of the new Parliament? The truth is that the 
war has had as demoralising an effect upon the supporters of the 
Government as upon the Opposition. There has not, it is true, 
been any marked difference of opinion in the Ministerial ranks upon 
either the policy or the procedure of the war. But the House was 
elected upon the false cry that the war was at an end, and the 
mandate which it received from the electors was to arrange the 
terms of peace. This was the sole issue upon which the supporters 
of the Government stood before the country last October. What 
their position will be when the war, so painfully and unexpectedly 
prolonged, does actually come to an end, and peace is secured, it is 
difficult to understand. Like children who are ‘born old,’ this 
House of Commons is clearly doomed to an early death. 
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There is, however, one feature of the Ministerial failure upon 
which I have not yet touched. This is Mr. Balfour’s unfortunate 
method of leading the House of Commons. During the past session 
the peculiar qualities which have won for Mr. Balfour the respect 
and affection of his fellow-members have been more conspicuous 
than they ever were before. His temper, his chivalrous regard for 
his opponents, his high sense of the dignity of Parliament, have 
never shone more brightly. But his business management has been 
sadly deficient; and on more than one occasion he has blundered 
badly. If he has not had to face a powerful Opposition, he has been 
confronted by a party which has not only known its own mind, but 
has been led by a man clearly Mr. Balfour’s superior in the com- 
mand of Parliamentary tactics. I refer to the Irish party and to 
Mr. Redmond. There is no need to recall the painful scenes of 
turbulence which marked the course of Parliamentary business 
during the early part of the Session, when the newly elected 
ministerialists laboured under the delusion that they could override 
the rights of a small Parliamentary party by mere noise and violence. 
Mr. Redmond has taught them their lesson, and has shown that it is 
not for nothing that the House of Commons has stedfastly main- 
tained its privileges during centuries of its history. But the Irish 
leader has done more than this. He has shown how hopeless it is 
to attempt to carry on the business of such an assembly as the 
House of Commons when a section of its members is resolved to 
obstruct that business by all the means in its power. This Irish 
Question is, after all, still the most serious of all the questions with 
which Parliament has to deal. The House of Commons can alter its 
rules—as it did during the closing days of the Session—in order to clip 
the wings of the obstructionists ; it may cut down the number of 
Irish members in order to place the whole system of popular 
representation on a more uniform basis; but so long as it has 
within its walls an organised party, bent on preventing the progress 
of legislation and wholly unmindful of the dignity or traditions of 
Parliament, it will find that its powers are gravely curtailed, and 
that it cannot cope with the work that presses upon it. Mr. Balfour, 
who has certainly not been generally unconciliatory in his treatment 
of the Irish party, must admit that the deplorable results of last 
Session are largely due to his failure to out-manceuvre Mr. Redmond 
and his followers in the use of Parliamentary tactics. 

The final result of the Session is, therefore, that both Government 
and the Opposition retire from the field disappointed, bearing no 
sheaves of victory with them. If one adds that, notoriously, 
ministers are weary of the long spell of arduous work which has 
been imposed upon them, whilst in the House itself their followers, 
so far from sharing the jubilation of Blenheim, are discontented and 
angry, longing for almost any change that is possible, it will be seen 
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that the divided Opposition has, after all, no need to envy the 
united Unionists. Whilst the war lasts, it is true that the latter 
will continue to retain command of the country. But when it is 
over we shall have reached the watershed of public opinion, the 
dividing line, and no man can yet say in what direction the new 
streams will flow. Upon one point something may, however, be said 
even now. The Irish Question does not trouble the Government 
alone. It has a still more serious bearing upon the future of the 
Opposition. Gladstonian Home Rule is by universal consent dead. 
It received its coup de grace when Mr. Dillon announced that the 
Irish members would accept nothing less than an’ independent 
Parliament. To the creation of an independent Parliament in 
Dublin Mr. Gladstone would never have assented, and the majority 
of his old followers would be equally resolute in opposing any scheme 
of the kind. There is therefore an end of the old Irish-Liberal 
alliance. But apparently some of the extreme members of the 
Liberal party are in favour of substituting an ‘understanding’ for 
that alliance—an understanding which will enable the followers of 
Mr. Redmond to give their hearty support to the pro-Boer Liberals 
in their opposition to the Government. I do not know whether 
the gentlemen who proclaim and advocate this understanding expect 
that they will get anything from the Irishmen when parties are 
more evenly balanced. If they do, they must be determined to ignore 
the lessons of even our recent Parliamentary history. But, whatever 
may be the wishes or policy of the extreme left of the Opposition, 
I imagine that there can be no doubt that the leaders of the Liberal 
party, almost without exception, have made up their minds that 
under no circumstances will they ever again take office in depend- 
ence on the Irish vote. Whenever another Liberal Government 
is formed it will be a Government independent of the Irish Members, 
and absolutely free from the domination which proved fatal to the 
Gladstone Government of 1892. A month ago I touched upon this 
point. Since then events have advanced, and the impossibility of 
forming a Government which would have to rely upon Irish support 
for its maintenance in power has been absolutely proved. This truth 
is emphasised by the words used by Mr. Redmond himself in one of 
the last debates of the Session, when ‘he prayed God that the 
resistance of the Boers might be strengthened, and that South Africa 
might, sooner or later, take vengeance for its wrongs by separating 
itself altogether from the Empire which had deluged it in blood.’ 
After this declaration, made by the leader of the Irish party amid 
the cheers of his followers, the idea that any loyal Englishman or 
Scotchman can be tempted to take office in dependence upon the 
avowed enemies of this country is one that cannot possibly be enter- 
tained. 

Outside Parliament some attention has been drawn during the 
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month to a story published in the columns of the Spectator—the 
last place where men expected to find such an obvious bit of scandal 
—regarding a contribution made many years ago by Mr. Rhodes to 
the funds of the Liberal Party. The story was that Mr. Rhodes 
gave 5,000/. to Mr. Schnadhorst for the Liberal election fund on 
condition that Mr. Schnadhorst secured a pledge from the Liberal 
leaders that they would not support any proposal for the evacuation 
of Egypt. Mr. Schnadhorst, it was affirmed, obtained this pledge 
from somebody unnamed, and the 5,000/. was in consequence 
duly paid by Mr.=Rhodes. The Spectator professed to see in this 
story the secret of the desire of Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to screen Mr. Rhodes before the South African 
Committee. It did not need the blunt denial of the tale, which was 
immediately given by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman on behalf of 
himself and Sir William Harcourt, to establish the unfounded 
character of this strange hypothesis. The editor of the Spectator 
had evidently forgotten the fact that, so far from trying to screen 
Mr. Rhodes, Sir William Harcourt had been chiefly instrumental in 
securing the severe condemnation of his conduct by the Committee 
on which he was the chief representative of the Liberal party. If, 
therefore, as the Spectator story seemed to suggest, Mr. Rhodes had 
tried to blackmail the Liberal members of the Committee by means 
of the Schnadhorst story, he had evidently failed in doing so. As 
a matter of fact, it was Mr. Chamberlain, not Sir William Harcourt, 
who ‘whitewashed’ Mr. Rhodes in a speech in the House of 
Commons which remains to the present hour one of the mysteries 
of politics. The Spectator, when brought to book, accepted the 
denials of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William Har- 
court, but endeavoured to prove that Mr. Rhodes’s gift of 5,000/. to 
the Liberal funds had some mysterious influence in inducing the 
Liberal Government of 1892 to maintain, as part of their policy, the 
occupation of Egypt. There is not the slightest foundation even for 
this modified allegation. The Foreign Minister of that day was 
Lord Rosebery, and it may be asserted with confidence that he knew 
absolutely nothing of Mr. Rhodes’s contribution to the party funds, 
and certainly nothing of the condition attached to it. As for Mr. 
Gladstone, even his enemies will admit that he would have given 4 
short shrift to any man who had dared to approach him with 4 
proposal that his policy on a most important question should be 
affected by such a consideration as a pecuniary gift to the party. 
The whole story may be dismissed as a mare’s nest. The most 
surprising thing connected with it is that it should have appeared in 
the pages of so honourable a journal as the Spectator. 

The story of the war during the month has been one of steady 
progress in the work of beating down the sporadic hostilities in which 
the scattered Boer forces continue to indulge. That this work is 
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going on slowly, but continuously and effectively, is clear from the 
despatches of Lord Kitchener. Unhappily, as the resistance of the 
Boers draws to an end, the bitterness of the conflict seems to be in- 
creasing. Commandant Kreutzinger’s shooting of a native, and his 
threat to shoot all natives whom he found in arms, led to a counter- 
declaration from the Colonial Office, that persons who shot natives 
would, when captured, be tried for murder. Ministers during the 
month have absolutely refused to listen to any suggestions for renewed 
negotiations for a settlement of the war, and have issued a proclama- 
tion which practically fixes the 15th of September as the date after 
which the Boers who remain in arms against us will be deprived of 
certain of the rights of belligerents. It is announced that after that 
date the commanders of any forces found in the field will, on being 
captured, be banished from Africa. If this proclamation should 
effect its object, its success will doubtless be regarded as having 
justified it. If it should fail, a very heavy responsibility must rest 
upon those who resorted to such a measure without having first 
satisfied themselves that it was likely to prove effectual. In his 
latest despatch Lord Kitchener has summed up the situation with 
great clearness. He considers the guerilla warfare now being carried 
on as unjustifiable on any grounds of patriotism, and as being ‘ due 
to the ignorant arrogance of leaders who, though originally opposed 
to the war, are unwilling now to submit to what they foresaw would 
be its inevitable consequences.’ The party which declared war has, 
he states, quitted the field, though it is still encouraging those 
whom it has deserted to continue a useless struggle by promising them 
outside assistance, and raising ‘ absurdly deceitful hopes that Great 
Britain has not sufficient endurance to see the matterthrough.’ This 
seems to be an accurate statement of the situation at the present 
moment, when, according to Lord Kitchener, the Boer forces do not 
exceed 13,500 all told. 

The return of Count von Waldersee to Germany has coincided 
with the publication of certain papers regarding the Chinese 
Question that cannot be said to leave a pleasant taste in the mouth. 
Fresh evidence has been furnished of the extraordinary indifference 
of Russian diplomatists to accuracy in their statements, and it is 
made painfully evident that the representatives of British interests 
in China have to hold their own against much more dangerous 
opponents than the Chinese themselves. During the month the 
British Government seems to have taken up a firmer attitude than 
that which distinguished it at the commencement of the difficulties, 
and to have compelled a modification of the conditions of the Pekin 
Treaty in spite of the resistance of Russia. But that we have not 
yet reached the end of the story of the Pekin imbroglio is only too 
certain from the latest telegrams and despatches that have been 
given to the public. The speeches of Count von Waldcrsee since 
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his return, and his interview with a French journalist, have offended 
the pride of Germany, and brought down upon his head the severe 
censures of the Press. It cannot be said that they have afforded 
either pleasant or edifying reading for the people of this country. 

The Duke and Duchess of York have visited the Mauritius, 
Durban, Pietermaritzburg, and Capetown since I last wrote. Every- 
where their reception has been not merely loyal but enthusiastic, 
and nowhere do they appear to have evoked deeper manifestations 
of this spirit than in the cities which have suffered so much from 
the war. They are now on their way across the Atlantic to receive 
the greeting which the great Dominion of Canada is certain to offer 
to them. The announcement that the Czar is to pay another visit 
to France, and to remain for some days as the guest of President 
Loubet, has aroused transports of joy in the breasts of the French 
people. The world at large will rejoice hardly less heartily if this 
visit should strengthen the Government of France against its 
enemies of the military and reactionary parties. It seems, indeed, 
as though this would be the principal result of a visit which France 
has long desired, but of which it had lately begun to despair. Italy 
has during the month lost one of its most remarkable men, the ex- 
Premier Crispi. About no man’s merits has there been more 
continuous or more bitter controversy among his countrymen than 
there has been about his. But his great abilities, his courage, and 
his patriotism were indisputable, and the sympathies of England will 
be specially drawn to Italy on the loss of a statesman who was the 
firm and consistent upholder of the friendly understanding between 
that country and Great Britain. 
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